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PRI.FACJ; 


'J'lii'^  bnok  is  an  alienipt  to  deal  uhli  .-onie  ot  tlie  iin- 
ponaiii  problem?  which  confront  the  Chinese  . statesman  a.ul 
■iiplomat,  and  those  who  liave  anythin-  to  do  with  China. 
It  has  been  tlic  author's  hope  to  ;jive  a  true  picture  ot 
ihm-s  in  the  Far  Hast  and  to  su-'est  constructive  schemes 
t..r  cveiy  subject  touched  upon,  lie  his  tried  to  ..void 
patriotic  bias  and  to  discu>s  poHtics  with  disinterestedness; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  he  has  not  aho.^ethcr  failed  in  his 
efforts. 

The  world  has  become  small  through  tlic  rapid  means  of 
communication  and  through  the  economic  Interdependence 
of  its  difl^erent  parts,  and  it  is  certain  tliat,  before  many 
years  have  parsed,  a  country  with  a  territory  extendi:!,!,' 
over  four  million  square  miles  and  with  a  population  of 
nearly  four  hundred  millions,  will  play  ,,  far  more  important 
part  in  the  intellectual  and  ecoitomic  de\elopments  of  the 
world  that!  it  does  at  present.  It  will  indeed  be  most 
^'MtifyinL:  to  the  author  should  this  book  aftord  some  food 
for  thought  to  readers  interested  in  human  progress  and 
international  rel.itions. 

-Most  of  the  chapters  were  written  while  the  War  was 
still  in  progress,  and  that  explains  the  present  tense  in 
Sections  2  and  3  of  Chapter  9  (on  'China  in  the  War' 
and  on  '  Chinese  Labour  ').  Section  i  in  the  same  cliapity 
has  Icen  revised  sitice  the  Armistice,  and  again  since  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty. ' 

'l"he    Peace   Conference,    which    required    the    author's 
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'".'"    ■'"f';^;-   -'"J  J'as  ,n  en,ru.,    ,h.   u,„-k   of    nukh.. 

J^nui.oh.n,      „J„,,,^,  ,,;,,,  ^.^.^.,^^^   honn-  durin.  his  five 
ears   M..y  ,n  Gre.u  Britain  ...ul  Fr.„K:e,  i,  will  i,.  i„,p...ib]e 

;-tou,  of  pLce)  to  expre.  individual, hanks  hu/a.non, 

-ul..     ...been  helpful  t..hi„,  in, he  preparation,; 

ius    uork    he  ,s  deeply  grateful  ,..  \i.ount  Br  ve  and   to 

i;":7  '";';''^"^  ^•"-^'-'''-'''-n^.'rnution  thev  ha^ 

K,n,.  .  Renu.tnbran.er  and  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court) 
•u,S„.     ..ane.|>i,,.„(,,e  Chief  Justice  on,on,Kon.; 

U.l^fe.or(.     .,    Mur,-ay(of    (..f,,,dL:niversitv),t;; 

A        G    Loue.    U,ekn.ot.  (of   Kin,-,  College,   Car^bWd^e), 
rul  to  1   otessor  Graham  Wallas   (of  London   Lniversi;. 

<;'•   useful   tnformation   attd   critical    suggestions.      Qtte   of 

his  countrymen,  his  Excellency  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 
Chmese  M.nt.ter  at  VVasitington  and  plenipotentiar; 
n  dU  "/^^f--.^-^erence,  has  taken  great  interel 
n  thts  ^.orkand  u  u.ll  be  only  fitting  to  record  here  the 
deep  esteem  and  respect  which  the  author  has  long  enter- 
U-  f^  the  distinguished  diplomat.  To  compLe  the 
h^  of  acknowledgements,  it  uill  be  necessary  to  thattk  the 
Brmsh  l.oretgn  Ofhce  Ltbraty  for   the  loan  of  some  Blue 
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PART   I 


i 


Historical  Conception  of  Chinese  Government 

In  ancient  times,  when  the  Empire  of  China  was  not 
larLjer  tlian  any  one  of  its  present-day  provinces,  the 
F.nipcror  was  approachable  to  all,  and  there  were  facilities 
for  the  people  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  government 
of  the  country  and  to  t,'Ive  their  advice.  Thus,  we  find  in 
the  Canon  of  History  the  following,'  passages  : 

'  Emperor  Shun  asks  for  advice  in  the  regions  of  the 
fmir  sacred  mountains.  He  throws  open  all  the  doors  of 
Communication  between  the  Court  and  the  Empire,  and 
socks  to  see  with  the  eves  of  all  and  hear  with  the  ears  of 
all.'  1 

'  Every  year  in  the  first  month  of  spring,  the  herald 
with  his  wooden-tongued  bell  goes  along  the  roads  in  order 
to  let  the  people  speak  out  their  minds  ;  officials  and 
instructors  all  send  in  their  admonitions  to  the  Emperor; 
and  workmen  engaged  in  mechanical  affairs  remonstrate  on 
the  subjects  concerning  their  business.'  " 

At  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty  (1122-255  "-^O)  \vhen 
the  Empire  had  been  extended,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  the  Emperor  to  receive  addresses  from  all  his  subjects. 

'   I.cggc,  The  Chiitcsc  CLissics,  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  41. 
-  Ihui.,  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  164. 
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2     Histoi'icul  Coiici-pfion  of  Chinese  Government 

A  fvctcm  of  fck\  tion  w.i'^  then  adopted  which  required  the 
hc.uiman  of  c\  cry  xilla^c  (Shang-lao)  to  recommend  scholars 
of  dininction  to  tlie  (jo\crnmcnt  for  eniplt)ymcnt  in  appro- 
priate portions.     At  a  loiter  time  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  recommended  from  a  district  was  made  proportional  to 
its  population.    Tlie  primary  object  of  this  recommendation 
was    to    iret    men    of    talent    for     Clovernment    posts,    but 
incidentally  it   became  a  means  throuj^h  which  the  people 
participated  in    the   government.      Scholars  were   believed 
t<i   be  leaders  of  men   and   to   understand   their  conditions 
and  want>.     In  employing,'  them  in  Government  service,  the 
J'.niperor   was  supposed   to  irive  the  people  representatives 
to  e\pre-s  their  views  and  to  conduct  the  government  on 
their  beli.ilf.      The    rc-pect    for    scholars    had    always   been 
\ery   LMcai    anions,'    the    Chinese  ;    and    their    selection    as 
rcpre.-entatives  was  determined  by  previous  achievements  in 
local   p. .lilies  and  popularity  in  their  own  districts,  which 
popularity  was  created  by  '  tiieir  sincerity  and  faithfulness 
in  fultilliiiL'  their  fraternal  and  filial  duties  ',  in  addition  to 
their  sclmlastic    skill.      Moreover,   the  system    of   selection 
\\as   considered    to   be   very   democratic,   because   the   field 
was    open     tn    all     who    proved    themselves    intellectually 
equipped  tor  the  task.     To  students  of  modern  history  and 
pnliiica.l   sciiMue  it   should   perhaps   be  mentioned   that,  in 
ancient   time-,  there  was  no  separation  between  the  legis- 
lative  .ind    the   executive    powers,   and    a    participation   in 
government  meant  participation  in  both  functions. 

Ihe  ^ystcm  of  recommendation  was  changed  into  com- 
petitive examination  in  the  sixth  century  a.o.  during  the 
Sui  dvnasty.  The  qualifications  required  of  candidates 
were  no  lunger  notable  achievements  and  distinguished  con- 
duct, bui   ability  to  recite  classics  and  to  compose  poems 
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and  prose.  Fluent  recitation  and  literary  distinction  were 
no  guarantee  of  capacity  for  government,  and  the  repre- 
sentative idea  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  an 
examination  wiiich  was  only  a  means  of  rccruitini^  civil 
servants.  But  it  was  still  believed  that  the  examination 
embodied  a  democratic  principle  of  government,  because 
it  was  open  to  candidates  of  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  their 
faith,  wealth,  social  standinir,  or  family  traditions,  and 
any  one  who  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  pass  it  had 
a  chance  of  participating  in  the  government.  But  in 
practice,  it  was  difficult  and  laborious  to  remember  classical 
texts  aivi  to  write  good  poems.  An  education  in  these 
subjects  u  IS  kmg  and  expensive.  The  result  was  that  only 
thoje  who  were  comparatively  well-to-do  or,  at  any  rate, 
enjoyed  some  special  advantages  could  afford  to  prepare 
themselves  for  an  examination.  An  '  intellectual  '  aris- 
tocracy was  thus  created  which  governed  the  country  without 
any  regard  to  public  sentiments,  and  the  cleavage  between 
governors  and  governed  became  marked. 

It  was  argued,  however,  that  as  the  influence  of  the 
Confucian  classics  was  very  strong  ovc  the  Chinese — 
stronger  than  that  of  Holy  Scriptures  in  other  countries — 
it  was  the  classical  spirit  that  really  governed  China.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  even  though  Emperors  and 
officials  of  China  were  not  restricted  by  any  constitution 
and  not  controlled  by  any  representative  assembly,  the  Con- 
fucian classics  took  the  place  of  a  constitution  and  the 
Confucian  influence  that  of  representative  institutions.  In 
that  sense,  China  was  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  a  perfect 
type.' 

'  This  is  the  argument  nf  ,i  conipatriot  of  mine,  told  mc  bv  Professor 
Graham  Wallas. 


,i?F t*f  ^Ar^'?3^  "-'{Ji. 
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Let  us  cxaniino  the  trulli  nf  this  .statement  in  the  light 
i)i  CiiiiU'sc  hibtnr}'. 

l'"irst,  it  .-hould  be  made  clear  that  Confucian  lioctrincs 
could  ()nl\'  he  established  by  moral  force,  or  in  other  words, 
by  the  conscience  of  rulers.  No  physical  force  was  a\ailablc 
excejn  a  revolt,  which  could  not  often  take  place.  Human 
nature  is  defeiti\e;  .md  human  beings  ail  the  world  over 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  that  religious  prophets 
iia\e  set  before  them,  and  no  exception  can  be  made  of 
tlie  Chi:ie>e.  According  to  the  classics,  '  only  the  virtuous 
become>  Sovereign',  but,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Chinese  hi-tory,  Mmperors  were  either  impotent  medio- 
crities or  intolerable  despots,  levying  heavy  taxes  on  the 
people  in  order  to  enrich  themsehes.  Some  of  them  failed 
to  control  powerful  and,  ambitious  ministers  and  court 
eunuch-;,  and  finally  were  dethroned  by  their  intrigues. 

'  Heaxcn  will  not  tolerate  an  Emperor  lacking  in  virtue.' 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  virtuous  persons  to  overthrow 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  monarchs.  The  twenty-four 
revolts  recorded  in  Chinese  history,  each  of  which  succeeded 
in  replacing  one  dynasty  by  another,  may  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  saving  people  from  the  misrule  of  hopeless 
Ijnperors,  but  the  persons  wlio  raised  the  standard  of 
revult  and  founded  d}'nasties  of  their  own  were  not  always 
virtuou>.  Many  of  them  had  been  robbers  and  brigands, 
or,  to  use  a  Chinese  expression,  '  heroes  in  forests  and 
marshe^  *.  Some  were  illiterate,  could  not  read  the  classics, 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  doctrine  that  a  Sovereign  must 
be  virtuous.  At  the  timeoi  their  ixvolt,  they  had  probably 
been  forced  bv  economic  stress  to  take  violent  measures 
without  any  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
It  often  happened  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  over- 
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throw  of  an  old  dynasty  and  the  successful  establishment  of 
a  new,  tliere  were  .several  rival  leaders  who  aspired  to  the 
throne  and  competed  for  supremacy  amons^  themselves. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  '  those  who  are  successful  become 
Emperors  '  and  *  those  who  fail  become  "  rebels  "  '.  His- 
torians always  attribute  to  founders  of  new  dynasties  many 
virtues  which  they  do  not  possess,  and  disparage  defeated 
'  rebels  '  out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  faults  or  short- 
comings. In  other  words,  the  worship  of  success  has  become 
so  strong  a  habit  among  the  Chinese,  that  they  are  always 
ready  to  believe  th;vt  a  successful  leader  is  favouru'd  by 
Heaven. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that, 
whatever  their  previous  records,  the  founder  or  founders 
of  a  new  dynasty  are  always  capable,  active,  and  energetic. 
They  may  not  be  so  well-trained  in  the  classics  that  they 
become  virtuous  rulers,  but  they  always  employ  the  best 
scholars  and  most  competent  ministers  to  conduct  their 
government.  The  founders  of  the  Han,  theT'ang,  and  the 
Ming  dynasties,  though  they  were  respectively  a  brigand, 
an  ill-bred  soldier,  and  a  monk  during  their  early  years, 
were  all  remarkable  and  admirable  as  rulers  of  men  as  soon 
as  they  had  ascended  the  throne.  They  all  made  splendid 
offerings  al  the  temple  of  Confucius,  revived  and  propagated 
his  teachings,  and  appointed  men  of  administrative  ability 
and  constructive  genius  to  important  positions.  They 
encouraged  agriculture  by  letting  peasants  have  free  land  ; 
they  extended  commerce  by  reducing  taxation  and  improving 
the  means  of  transport  ;  they  established  scIhkjIs  over  the 
whole  Empire;  and  they  invited  the  services  of  those  who 
were  possessed  of  technical  skill  but  could  not  pass  an 
examination. 
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A  nioic  reniark.ibli.' instaiuc  is  tliai  of  tlic  Knipcror  Kanj^ 
Hsi  of  the  Maiuhu  d\ nasty.  In  tlic  early  years  of  his  life  he 
was  not  broii,i,'ht  up  in  llie  orthodox  Confucian  school,  but 
as  soon  as  he  became  j'.mperor  he  instinctively  adapted  liim- 
self  to  the  classical  ideals  of  a  \irtuous  Sovereign.  'No 
discrimination  was  made  in  official  appointments  between 
the  Manchus  and  ihe  Chinese,  but  all  were  appointed 
accordinc:  to  their  ability."  He  made  special  efTorts  to 
extend  education  by  buildini,'  libraries  and  schools  in  the 
Empire,  and  by  cwmpilini,'  and  revising  standard  works 
under  the  Imperial  auspices.  He  also  introduced  western 
science  and  art  into  China  through  his  contact  with  Jesuit 
missionaries. 

The  government  of  China  would,  indeed,  have  always 
been  efficient  and  her  history  different,  had  all  the  Emperors 
of  the  successive  dynasties  been  as  Confucian  as  their  first 
Imperial  ancestors.  The  tragedy  was  that,  when  peace 
and  prosperity  had  reigned  in  the  I-'.mpire  for  one  or  two 
centuries  after  each  revolt,  the  ruling  Emperor  always 
became  ielle  and  corrupt,  and  his  government  incompetent 
and  inefficient.  Indulgence,  ignorance,  intrigues,  and 
finally  the  habit  of  inertia  brougiu  abcjut  his  decline  ; 
and  eventually,  in  liis  lifetime  or  in  that  of  his  successor, 
the  dynasty  succumbed  to  the  revolt  of  some  active  and 
ambition,  men,  just  as  the  dynasty  preceding  it  sue^umbed 
to  that  of  his  .uuestors.  The  rise  and  fall  of  different 
dynasties  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  accordance  with  a 
periodical  law,  and  the  government  of  the  country  to  have 
oscillated  at  all  times  between  two  extremes — ^great  efhciency 
and  great  corruption. 

In  the  provinces,  the  eff.ciency  of  government  depended 
almost   entinly  on   iIk-  pcr.onal  charaiter  of  the  I'lmperor 
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and  his  ministers.  If  they  were  enlightened  and  public- 
spirited,  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  cIhjosc  capable  and 
disinterested  officials  for  prjvincial  and  local  posts ;  and  in 
the  second,  they  would  command  respect  from  provincial 
authorities  w  ho,  in  fear  of  their  justice  and  honesty  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  execution  of  punishments,  would 
refrain  from  acting  corruptly,  and  would  always  be  ready 
to  promote  public  interests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperor  and  his  ministers  were  ignorant  and  corrupt,  the 
Dro\incial  officials  w(;uld  always  be  tempted  to  a  neglct 
of  duty  and  to  an  indifference  to  provincial  or  local  welfare. 
Moreover,  under  a  corrupt  Central  Government,  provincial 
and  local  officials  were  obliged  to  make  money  out  of  their 
positions  in  order  to  retain  office  and  pay  tribute  to,  and 
meet  the  arbitrary  exactions  of,  the  Central  Government. 
Lndcr  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  a  viceroy 
or  a  magistrate  to  be  attentive  to  his  duty  and  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  of  his  administration. 

From  what  has  so  far  been  said,  the  conclusion  may  be 
arrived  at  that  the  classical  ideals  of  government  are  lofty 
and  have  much  tc  re-ommend  them  •,  that  the  observance 
of  these  ideals  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  personal 
characters  of  rulers  ;  and  that  as  ideal  rulers  only  appear 
at  long  intervals,  the  government  of  China  sometimes  rises 
to  these  ideals,  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  them.  To  use 
the  expressions  of  rrrodern  political  treatises,  China  has 
always  been  governed  by  '  rule  of  men  ',  and  not  by  '  rule 
of  law  '.  '  Rule  of  law  '  maintains  a  certain  standard  of 
eriiciency  for  all  times,  unaltered  by  a  change  of  personnel  ; 
whereas  "  rule  of  men  '  makes  the  standard  vary  according 
tu  individual  integrity.  The  contemplations  of  Confucius 
do  not  touch  upon  '  rule  of  law  ',  as  he  himself  confessed 
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that  if '  proper  persons  ixi-t,  propt-r  .ulininistration  is  carried 
on,  but  when  they  are  dcail,  it  stop^  '.• 

It  is  inexplicable  that  the  Chine-e  should  have  remained 
content  w  itli  a  periodical  osciIlati(jn  in  the  efficiency  ot  their 
Ro\ernment.  TJiroui^'hour  their  history,  thev  have  created 
nothing  like  a  direct  participation  in  i;o\ernnient,  or  even 
an  indirect  participation  throLit;})  elected  representatives 
responsible  to  themselves.  'J'hey  revolt  again:,!  tyrannical 
rulers,  but  they  have  no  permanent  .safeguard  to  prevent 
the  rulers  from  becoming  tyrannical.  What  they  have  done 
is  to  deveh.p  self-government  in  their  municipal  districts, 
independent  of  authorities  appointed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, and  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
tliem.  Hut  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  self-govern- 
meni  for  the  uhole  Kmpire.  In  the  capital,  the  seat  of 
Central  administration,  the  Kmperor  and  his  ministers  were 
supreme. 

The  so-called  self-government  in  municipalities  is  carried 
on  by  the  family,  the  guild,  and  the  gentry.  It  will  be 
essential  to  describe  briefly  each  of  them  in  turn. 

In  the  social  organization  of  China,  the  family  play^  an 
important  part  ;  and  the  family  often  means  a  whole  clan. 
In  modern  Kurope,  such  duties  as  elementary  education 
and  poor-relief  fall  upon  the  local  authorities  ;  but  in  China 
they  fall  upon  the  head  of  a  family,  possessed  of  an  authority 
extending  even  to  matters  spiritual  and  giving  him  a  position 
analogous  to  tiiat  of  an  Knglish  churchward-n  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  simie  of  whose  duti.s  might  be  com- 

'  Jh,-  Docnnu-  of  Meun,  chapter  20.  Dr.  L.gge's  translatio,,  n,„s  a8 
follows  :  '  Let  there  be  the  nun  and  the  government  will  flourish  ;  but 
without  the  ni,en,  their  government  .lecays  .-,nd  c,:i.e..'  See  I.egge's 
Chtiusi-  Classics,  vol.  i,  p.  269. 
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p.irttl  with  that  of  making  provision  for  ancestral  worsliip 
at  a  family  slirinc. 

In  rural  distrii-ts,  several  families  are  uroupcd  into  a  \  illai,'e, 
and  the  elder  form  the  villat,'e  f,'enlry,  who  maintain  roads, 
enforce  anit  ry  measures,  and  provide  public  education  and 
poor-relief  to  those  who  are  not  alread)'  provided  for  by 
their  famih'.  They  also  form  the  judi  ial  autliority  in  the 
sense  that  they  arbitrate  in  ci\il  disputes,  and  sometimes 
even  try  criminal  cases  bct\seen  \illaji;ers.  In  any  business 
which  must  be  brou>,dil  to  the  notice  of  the  maijistrate  of 
tile  district  of  which  the  \illaL,'e  forms  a  part,  these  elders, 
or  gentry,  alwaws  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  othcial 
and  the  \illaL;ers,  and  the\-  are  also  sometimes  delegated  by 
the  magistrate  to  ccjllect  the  land  tax. 

In  a  city  the  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  various  trades, 
form  different  guilds,  which  enforce  discipline  on  tlieir 
members  and  arbitrate  in  their  trade  disputes.  Every  guild 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  its  poor  members  and 
their  families,  and  also  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
It  often  happens  that  several  guilds  combine  for  an  enter- 
pri-e  whitJi  is  of  c(mimon  interest  to  all  guilds,  or  too 
cxpensi\e  and  strenuous  for  one  guild  to  undertake.  In 
many  towns,  for  instance,  guilds  support  institutions  for 
infants  and  widows,  who  have  otherwise  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Their  leading  members,  t(\gether  w  ith  some  retired 
officials  and  men  of  literary  eminence,  form  the  cit}-  gentry 
and  ha\('  some  authority  in  local  administration.  In  the 
provincial  capital,  the  gentry  are  drawn  from  similar  classes, 
'i'hey  are  powerful  and  often  I'Xercise  strong  influence  (>ver 
tile  provincial  goventor  or  \  iceroy  ;  and  in  any  enterprise 
iliat  affects  the  whole  pro\  ince  they  have  their  voice.  But 
as  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  a  province 
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is  ditficult,  tl.c  pnni.ui.il  ^-cntiy  l,,,vc  „ot  pruv.'el  m.  uiccess- 
tul  as  those  „f  the  t.,un  ,„■  „f  the-  vilh.,;,^c.  Thcv  do  nut 
always  act  .„  concert  uith  tlio  leaders  in  different  centres 
of  the  province,  and  their  activities  have  been  confined  to 
the  provincial  capital  rather  than  extended  ..ver  the  whole 
province.  In  cases  like  river  cn^ervancy  or  famine  relief 
which  affect  more  than  one  toui.  (jt  not  the  wliole  province)' 
they  invite  tiie  co-operation  of  the  .jenirv  of  other  .listricts  • 
and,  in_  tunes  of  conflict  with  the  viceroy  or  governor,  they 
also  take  collective  action  with  them. 

The  numerical  strength,  the  inriuence,  and  the  activities 
of  these  bodies  of  gentry  vary  in  various  part.s  of  the  country 
but   the   system    is   universal.      It    is   this   system    that   has' 
governed  the  Chinese  for  centuries.     It  is  this  system  that 
justifies    many    foreign    observers    in    describing  China    as 
'  one  of  the  most  democratic  countries  on  earth  '   and  as  'a 
vast  self-governed,  law-abiding  Societv,  costing  practically 
nothing  to  maintain  and  having  nothing  to  appreliend  save 
natural  calamities  and  national  upheavals  '.     Such  a  system 
was  not  anticipated  in  the  Confucian  classics.     In  fact    the 
classics    reserve    the   duty    or   privilege    of    government    to 
scholars  and  deny  farmers  and   merchants,   ^,ho  are   now 
prominent   as   members   of   the   gentry,   anv   influence   in 
administration.     It  is  indeed  due  to  tlic  failure  of  the  com- 
petitive examination   to   produce   benevolent   and   efficient 
administrators  that  the  people  are  forced  to  take  this  step 
in  self-government. 

The  family  and  tlie  guild  may  be  efficient  organs  of  local 
government,  but  they  are  strictly  local  and  do  not  incite 
their  members  to  look  beyond  their  limits.  They  have  all 
failed  to  create  a  national  spirit  among  the  Chinese. 

The  secret,   houcver,   is    that    till   recently   the   Chinese 
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ri-quiivd  viry  littlr  ^'ovcrnmcnt.  Tlioy  ha\e  developed 
^clt-iDiurol  to  an  extraordinary  det,'ree  ;  and  lau-abidinj,' 
spirit  has  become  tluir  second  nature.  Tlie  family,  the 
1,'uild,  and  the  j^'entry,  though  imperfect,  have  been  adequate 
for  their  rec]uirements  and  liave  satisfied  their  wants.  More- 
oxer,  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  compromise,  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese,  has  enabled  them  to  live  peacefully  with 
their  (lovernment  officials,  provided  the  latter  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  indi\idual  freedom  that  they  have  so  jealously 
protected. 

The  introduction  of  modern  industrial  and  economic  life 
into  China  has  altered  her  social  position.  Modern  activities 
have  j,'rown  up  which  are  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  family, 
the  [juild,  or  the  unori^anized  gentry  to  regulate.  Changes 
have  come  ;  and  more  are  bound  to  come,  even  in  a  country 
reluctant  to  give  up  its  old  tradition.  New  government 
machinery  has  to  be  created  and  the  old  improved  and 
reorganized.  The  existing  system  of  self-government  may 
be  a  good  nucleus  of  a  new  system  more  elaborate  and  more 
scientific,  and  China's  statesmen  should  realize  that,  when- 
ever pos'-ible,  new  structures  should  be  built  on  old,  tried 
founilalions. 


J'oli/icii/  Sil  licit  ion  since  1911 

§   I.     Thr  kt'i'iilutidn 
I'oviK  I  V  .nul  di^iros  pnHlucrd  by  iin  ic:^c  of  taxation  and 
uncniplnvnuni  arc  said  i.,  !„•  rrsp,,nMhlc  f.-r  the  Revolution, 
but  the  RLS.,lutioM  ot  China,  unhkc  that  of  Russia  or  Franco,' 
is^  no  campaign  a^'ain.c   the  bours<eois  or  propertied  class.' 
1  rue  It  IS  that  p.nerty  is  always  productive  of  disturbance, 
but    the   Revnlutinn,   unlike  other  disturbances  in  China    is 
""t  wutiated  by  the  bulk  of  the  peaceful,  industrious,  and 
yet  poverty-stricken  Chinese.     It  is  initiated  and  organized 
by  politicians,  directed  a.^ainst  a  political  regime  in  order 
to  acliKve  certain  political  ends.      It  is  therefore  political 
reasons  that  explain  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
F"veny,   ready   to  create   riots,  is  only  a   subsidiary  cause 
uh.ch   facilitates,   but    does   not   promote,   an   upheaval   so 
moment.His  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  as  the 
destruction   of  a  political  system   four  thousand  years  old 
and  the  establishment  of  a  regime  not  only  novel  to  the 
Chinese  but  also  to  many  other  races. 

The  political  reasons  are  twofold,  the  internal  and  the 
c'xtcrna].  Th.  internal  reason  is  the  Manchu  misrule,  and 
It  u.ll  be  recalled  that  revolt  against  a  bad  government  has 
been  frequent  m  Chinese  history.^  To  expose  the  misrule 
ot  the  Manchus,  „„e  need  only  recall  that  after  Ch'ion 
I^ung  (1736  (/;)  su.xessisc  Kmperors  were  all  mediocrities  ; 
S,<-  ihaiiUr  I,  p.  4,  sH[>r,i. 
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tli.ii  llio  r.iipiiii^  ribfllinii,  wliic  h  set  ten  prouiucs  in  rnin 
.md  killed  t\vi-nt\'  million  pcdjile,  was  only  paiified  aftiT  ten 
.  )ear»'  .-tru.uu'lo  ami  with  tlie  assistance  of  ff)reii,'n  military 
experts  ;  and  tlut  the  Boxer  rebellion,  wliieh  led  to  the 
occupation  of  I'ekint,'  by  foreij^Mi  troops  and  inflicted  insup- 
portable luimiliation  oii  the  Chinee,  ..is  first  tolerated  and 
then  eiuour.'.'^ed  by  the  Manchu  I'rinces.  Added  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Manchu  misrule,  the  racial  hatred  of  the 
Chinese  against  a  foreign  dynasty  was  another  cause  of 
re\olt. 

The  external  reason  is  that  the  Manchu  (joxernment  had 
shown  its  fitter  incompetence  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers, 
e\er  since  tfie  opening  of  the  countrv  to  for^.i^^  trade.  The 
reverses  in  war,  the  hjss  of  territory,  the  gram  of  concessions 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  China — all  reacted 
on  the  thinking  Chinese  and  brought  censure  on  the  Manchu 
(jo\ernmcnt.  The  rise  of  Japan  as  a  CJIreat  Power  and  her 
\ictory  over  the  Russians  made  the  Chine-^e  realize  that, 
provided  they  organized  themselves  on  modern  lines  so  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  foreign  pressure,  they  could  not  only 
sur\i\e  .'s  an  independent  nation,  but  also  raise  themsches 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  modern  state.  The  demand  for 
internal  reforms  was  thus  insistent,  and  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  answer  of  the  Gcnernment  to  their  demands  caused 
them  to  resort  to  violence  for  the  achievement  of  their  aims. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  the  first  man  to  organize  revolu- 
tionary societies  with  the  object  of  overth- owing  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  establishing  a  Republic.  He  had  attempted 
several  times  in  vain  to  capture  Cante)n,  and,  as  an  exile  in 
foreign  countries,  he  had  secured  many  converts  and  sup- 
porters for  his  revolutionary  schemes.  In  the  Chinese  com- 
munities in  America  and  Japan  his  influence  had  been  strong, 
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-a  poHticLms  in  those  tuo  countries  ulu.  became  prominent 
in  the  Revolution  uere  mostly  his  disciples. 

On  October  9,  ,9,1,  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Viceroy  was 
d.sccvered  in   Wuchan,,  in   the  province  of  Hupeh  ;    and 
the  execution  of  the  uould-be  assassins  made  their  fellow 
conspirators  desperate  and  hastened  the  outbreak.     Within 
a   tew   hours  ,fter   the  execution,  the  citv  fell,   the  Viceroy 
Hcd,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  provincial  army  mutinied. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  alarming  report,  the  Imperial  Covern- 
'--'"t  cbspatched  (;eneral  Yin  Ch'ang,  then  Minister  of  War 
-th  a   fc^v  dui.ions  of  the  northern  army,  amounting  to' 
30,000  nun,  to  reinforce  the  provincial  troops  wfu.  rema'Ld 
'';>;''•  .  ^^"t   'H'-e  the  general  reached   the  scene,  several 
an-  ,n  ,  ,e  san,e  province,  besides  the  Hanyang  Arsenal, 
^;"-'no, lie  hands  of  the  insurgents;    and  other  provinces 
al-  joined  the  re^c.lutionary  chorus  by  proclaiming  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Imperial  Government 

1  I'e  Pnnce  Regent,  confronted  with  this  difficult  situa- 
""^    -und  himself  unequal  to  the  task.    He  began  to  grant 
liberal  concession    to  the  nominative  National  Council  then 
in  scsMon,  and   proclaimed  a   constitution,   which   reduced 
lie    J,mperor    to   a    figure-head   and    vested   governmental 
r|mer  in   a   leg.lature   to   be  elected.      He  recalled   Yuan 
Muh^k  a.,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  the  post  of  Minister 
or  l-reign  Affairs  in    the    preceding   year,  and  appointed 
I'lm  Inme  M„„s,er.     Finally,  he  retired  from  the  regency 
in  order   to  enable  the  responsible  Cabinet   to  exercite  it' 
1.  ]    authority.        Yuan    Shih-k'ai   was    the  creator  of    the 
Chinese   neu    army  and  commanded   respect   from  officers 
-^nd  troops.     He  had  held  viceregal  posts  in  more  than  one 
province,  and  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  sub- 
ordinates.   It  was  therefore  thought  that  the  troops  whose 
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louilty  to  the  tlirono  was  doubted,  would  at  any  rate  remain 
loyal  in  their  oritrinator,  and  that  provincial  authorities 
intectcd  with  revolutionary  ideas  would  be  deterred  from 
desert  in-  the  Imperial  CJoveninient  by  their  affection  for 
the  I'rime  Minister. 

\W  the  time  that   Vilan    Shih-k'ai  came  to  Peking  from 
his  h.)!ne   in  Honan,  the  Revolution  had  assumed  a  much 
more  .serious  .-uilook.     It  had  already  reached  thirteen  pro- 
\inces,  and  the  area  affected  was  nearly  half  the  extent  of 
the  Kmpire.    South  of  the  Van-tze  River,  the  revolutionary 
fever  spread  like  wildfire  and  infected  district  after  district. 
The  Republican  fla.ir,  together  with  a   banner  bearing  the 
Ji.nacte.s  "J'.,  drive  out  Manchus  ',  was  hoisted  on  many 
buildini,"-,  and  newspaper  otlices  in  Shanghai  and  in  many 
other  to\vns  were  besieged  day  and  night  by  huge  crowds 
tor  news  announcing  the  success  of  the  revolutionary  arms 
and  the  adherence  of  this  or  that  province  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause. 

The  Revolutionaries,  though  they  took  the  Imperialists 
by  surprise  and  gained  the  support  of  many  provinces,  were 
Ulterior  to  them  both  in  military  and  in  financial  strength. 
'I'hc  northern  army,  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Kmperor 
(or  to  the  Prime  Minister),  was  better  trained  and  better 
equipped  than  the  revolutionary  recruits  or  the  Southern 
Army,  which  had  adhered  to  the  Revolution.     The  battle 
near  Hankow  led  to  the  recapture  of  Hankow  and  Hanyang 
bv  the  Imperial  force,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  could 
ha\e  captured  Wuchang  and  destroyed  the  nerve-centre  of 
the   Revolutionaries.      But    by   this   time,   December   1911, 
both  sides  sought  peace  and  arranged  an  armistice.     Envoys 
were  sent  by  the  two  parties  and  conferences  were  held  in 
Shanghai  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.     The  Revolutionaries 
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iiiMstcJ  on  tlic  abdiciti.ni  of  ^l.c  Knipcror  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  ;  while  thr  Imperialists  ur^'ed  that  the 
forni  of  government  should  be  decided  by  a  National  Con- 
vention.    The  Convention  ua^  liouever,  never  held. 

On  January  i,  1912,  a  Republican  C;overnment  was 
established  in  Xankin-  with  Dr.  Sun  Vat  Sen  as  its  President, 
and  with  an  assendMy,  ciiMstin,^'  of  delegates  from  the 
provinces  uhich  had  j,,incd  the  re\olt,  as  its  parliament. 
A  pn)Nisinnal  ConMitution  was  drafted,  adopted,  and  pro- 
claimed by  this  a^scmbly  and  became  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  Republic,  pendin-  ilie  promulgation  of  a  permanent 
Cou.titutinn.  Six  executive  departments  \vere  created  to 
co-,,rdinate  the  different  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto 
recoL,'iii/,ed  .i  common  authoritv. 

Speakin-  for   the   Imperial  Government,  ^'uan  Shih-k'ai 
defined  his  policy  in  the  '  )Il()win-  statement  : 

'  I  doubt  whether  ,]:■  eople  of  China  are  at  present  ripe 
t.'r  a  Kepubic  or  whether  under  present  conditions  a 
.Kepubhc  IS  adapted  to  the  Chinese  people.  .  .  .  The  adop- 
tion of  a  hmited  monarchy  would  bria«  conditions  back  [0 
the  n,Mmal  and  would  brin^'  stability  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  end  could  be  attained  through  any  experimental 
form  of  government,  unsuited  to  the  ijenius  of  the  people 
•T  to  ihe  present  conditions  in  China.  .  .  .  Mv  only  reason 
tor  taxourni;,^  the  retention  of  the  present  Emperor  is  that 
1  heheve  m  a  constitutional  monarchy.  If  we  are  to  have 
that  t.irin  of  -o^ernmem,  there  is  nobodv  else  whom  the 
peoplewould  auree  upon  for  his  place.  .  . '.  My  sole  aim  in 
this  crisis  IS  to  s.ve  China  from  dissolution  and  the  many 
evil-  tliai  would  fo]I,)w."  ^ 

Republicans  were,  h,,wever,  no,  deterred  from  their 
demand  for  a  RepLd^lic  uhich,  they  considered,  had  already 
been  accepted  by  thirteen  pmunccs  and  was  therefore 
properly  e.tabli>hed.    It  was  believed  that  after  the  recapture 
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of    Hanyanc.,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  did  not  pursue  his  policy  of 
suppress.on   to  the  end,   because  he  was  not  loyal   to   the 
mpcna  Government,  but  wished  to  make  him.elf  Kmperor 
It  was  also  belie^  ed  that  as  the  demand  of  tlie  Republican; 
was   persistent   and   his   army   was   not   stron,   enough    to 
overcome  opposition  to  his  own  ambition,  he  vielded  and 
accepted  the  first  Presidency  ot  the  Republic  as  a  ^^ep  to 
the  thnnic.    The.    beliefs,  though  they  have  been  denouiLd 
as    baseless    by  ^  uan    Shih-k'ai,   are   now   justified    by   his 
-tempt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Republic  (lyi,-),  to  restore 
the  Monarchy  by  making  himself  Emperor.     I  am  no  lover 
o    the  Manchus  and  no  monarchist,  but  I  often  wonder 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  safer  and  easier  for  China 
to  move  smoothly  towards  the  ideals  of  democratic  govern- 
ment if  it  had  been  possible  to  retain  the  Manchu  Emperor 

in  t   'f  r    P     'm      "''''^^'  '  Constitutional  Monarchy 
instead  of  a  Republic.  ' 

The  month  of  January  19,2  was  spent  by  Yuan  Sbih-k'a 

n.  negotiating  peace  with  the  Republican  Government,  and 

n  d.-ussing  the  terms  of  favourable  treatment  and  pension 

r  the  Imperial  family  after  the  abdication  of  the  Empero 
lu-as   finally  suggested  by  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  and  agreed  by 
the    Republican    Government    that    an    annual    pe^.ion    of 

:!;:;^;:t;-:t:::r"^"^'^"^-^^"-^^^^^^'^-^'"^^^i^ 

On  February  i,,  19,,,  the  following  edict  was  is.ued  bv 
Fmpress-Dowager   Lung  Yu,  the  step-mother   of   tl^e 
boy-Emperor,  Hsuan  T'ung  : 

-mv;  ^r^Sr^j'  t  "P'''^^  ^^  ^^^  -volutlonarv 
r-rondej       1       r  ^^'^erent     provinces     immediatel'v 

rjmied,    the    Empire   seethed   like    a    boiling   cauldron 
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and  the  people  were  plun^jed  in  utter  misery.  Yiian 
Shih-k'ai  was  therefore  especially  commanded  some  time  ago 
to  dispatch  commissioners  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  republican  army  on  the  jjeneral  situation,  and  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  the  convention  of  a  National  Assembly 
for  the  decision  of  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted. 
'I  wo  months  have  elapsed  and  no  really  suitable  mode  of 
settlement  has  been  discovered.  Separated  as  the  south 
and  the  north  are  by  great  distances,  the  unwillingness  of 
either  side  to  yield  to  the  other  can  result  only  in  the  con- 
tnnied  interruption  of  trade  and  the  prolongation  of  hostili- 
ties, for  so  long  as  the  form  of  government  is  undecided  the 
nation  can  have  no  peace.  ,  .  .  We  and  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  hereby  decide  in  favour  of  a  republican  form  of 
constitutional  government.  Thus  we  would  gratify,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  desires  of  the  ..hole  .lation,  which,  tired 
of  anarchy,  is  desirous  of  peace,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  sages,  who 
regarded  the  Throne  as  the  sacred  trust  of  the  nation. 

*  Now  Yiian  Shih-k'ai  was  elected  by  the  Tzu  Cheng 
\uan  (Senate)  to  be  the  premier.  During  this  period  of 
transference  )vernment  from  the  old  to  the  new,  there 

should  be  ^  "cans  of  uniting  the  south  and  the  north. 

Let  ^  lian  Sluh-k'ai  organize  with  full  powers  a  provisional 
Republican  (Government  and  confer  with  the  Republican 
army  as  to  the  methods  of  union,  thus  assuring  peace  to  the 
people  and  tranquillity  to  the  Empire,  and  form-ng  the 
one  great  republic  of  China  by  the  union  as  hereto  jre  of 
the  five  peoples,  namely,  ^lanchus,  Chinese,  Mongols, 
Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans,  together  with  the  territory 
in  its  integritv." 

riie  issue  of  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  I'niou  of  the  North  and  the  South,  and  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rnit.d  Republic  with  Yiian  Shih-k'ai,  in  whose 
favour  Dr.  Sun  ^'at  Sen  had  resigned,  as  Provisional  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  seen  that  the  Imperial  (lovernment  did 
not  sulier,  or  even  acknowledge,  a   military  defeat.     The 
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Krnpcror  rctiicd  in  a  diX'nilicd  manner  iituln-  a  noble  impulst-, 
Mimniari/.cd  in  tliis  sayin-:  'As  Heaven  creates  people  and 
makes  for  them  a  Monarch,  how  dare  we  make  them  suffer 
from  h.jstility  for  tlie  sake  of  preserving,'  the  security  and 
(.omfort  of  our  one  sini^de  family  ?  '  The  Provisional  Presi- 
dent was  virtually  appointed  by  an  Imperial  Edict,  though 
the  appointment  u  is  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  National 
Assembly.  'I'he  trath  is  that  Viian  Shih-k'ai,  by  means 
which  lie  thou<,'lit  it  wise  to  misrepresent,  succeeded  in 
putting,'  an  end  to  hostilities  and  in  restoring'  peace.  Me 
^atisfied  the  insistent  demand  of  the  Republicans  witlu^ut 
disgracint,'  the  Imperial  Family. 

The  question  now  was    how  the   people,  wIk^  as  Yuan 
Shih-kai  said,  and  said  rightly,  were  not  ripe  for  a  Republic, 
would  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  regime.     Was  it  likely 
that  they  had  acquired  all  the  qualities  of  Republicans  during 
the  Revolution,  which  lasted  only  four  short  months  ?     It 
u.is  even  .suggested  that  the  popularity  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  were  signs  of  their 
htnevs  tor  a  R  ,uibhcan  government  ;    but    the   popularity 
is  to  be  explained   by  the  fact   that   the  economic  distress, 
then  prevalent  in  the  country,  induced  all  those  who  were 
by  fault  or  misfortune  unemployed  to  welcome  any  agitation 
which  promised  to  improve  the  existing  conditions.     In  the 
\\ords  of  Viian   Shih-k'ai,  the  agitation  f,,r  a  Republic  had 
only  taught  the  people  as  a  mass  to  believe  that  popular 
go\ernment    means    no    taxes    and    no    government.      Few 
unaerstood  the  essence  of  a  Republic  or  what  was  involved 
1      Republicanism.      Few    realized    the    seriousness    of    the 
departure  from    the  traditions  of   the  Chinese   which  had 
lifted  four  thousand  years,  and  few  grasped  the  significance 
"I   liie  ibsues   that  it  raised   and   the  consequences   that   it 
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uoulJ  pn-diKc.  l';\cn  the  Rcpubliian  leaders  themselves, 
uhile  charmed  uith  the  prosperity  and  wealth  in  Republican 
countries  like  America  and  France,  did  not  understand  the 
drawbacks  and  defects  of  their  governmental  syst-m. 

A   Republic   without    Republicans  is   not   an   exclusively 
Chinese  paradox.     The  same  charge  had,  till  quite  recently, 
been  made  a-ain.t  France.     In  fact,  China  is  in  a  position 
more    favourable    to    Republicanism    than    the    prance    of 
a  cciiUiry  airo,   because  in  China,  though  there  are  mon- 
archi-ts,  there  i>  no  party  influential  enough  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Manchus,  as  there  was  in  the  cases 
of  the  Bourbon  and  Orleans  families  in  France.     Moreover, 
th.j    l-jiipire   \\as   so    vast,   and   the    relations    between    the 
Sovereign  and   his  subjects  had   been  so  remote,  that   the 
pc.iple   at    large    did    not    feel   any   effect    produced    by   the 
substitution  nf  a  President  for  the  Emperor.     For  centuries 
thr   Fmperor  had  secluded  himself  in  his  palace  and  had 
never  been    seen   by   the  people.      The  annual    sacrifice    to 
lleaxen   offered   by   the  Sovereign  on   behalf  of  the  people 
only   imerested   a    feu,  and  its  discontinuance'  under   the 
Republic  (as  the  worship  was  thc^ught  to  be  inconsistent 
uith  Republican  principles)  has  not  caused  any  disappoint- 
ment.   The  popular  worship  of  ancestors  was  not  interfered 
uiih  by  the  change  in  the  form  of  government. 

'!"<'  -ee  ulietluT  the  Republic  has  been  firmly  established, 
n  uill  be  well  to  survey  m  history  for  the  seven  years, 
i()i:  iS.  On  the  inauguration  of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  as  the 
l'ro^iM,,nal  President,  the  Nanking  Assembly,  with  the 
number  of   its   members   increased   from    three   to   five  for 

In  0,15.  Yuan  Sluh-k-ai  revived  the  annual  sacrifice  to  Heaven, 
and  iHrt.,rn„:,:  the  c.runonv  as  a  Sovereign,  but  it  lias  been  discontinued 
since  his  de.ith. 
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each  province  and  with  all  provinces,  revoluti.narv  or  „ot 
mc  ude       ,.„ved   to  P.kin,  ;    and   the  President  ..len^n,; 
..ok  „,H  bc-^.re  u  that  he  would  observe  the  Provisio     1 
Kcpubhcan   Constuut.on.      The   Assen  Mv,   actin,   in    the 
-pacuy   of   Parharnent,   proceeded    to    pass    laws   on 
..r.an.at.o:j  and  election  of  the  two  houses.     These  1 
-re  promulgated  in  August  igrz.    A  parlian.entarv  elect    n 

;ur.     l-'rlwrnuu  was  summoned  in  April  lo,,    ,„  I  ,     i 
.he  l-Kuc  of  ,|,c  Xa„u„g  ,.^,,,^.^y,.        P"'  ">'3,  ...ul  took 

■l-Kc  first  business  of  Padiamen,  was  ,„  draft  a  •  per- 
-..™.  C„„st,tuti„„  as  a  substitute  for  tbo  ■  prov  sioj  • 
....         1,0  major,,,  i„  Pa„iam,„,  „,,,  ,,,„,„„•;,„„,:     ^ 

nt>  rorgot  that  a  constitution  was  a  rerm.nent 
.  -minient,  subject  only  to  occasional  amendn.Ltri^ 
'f'^'t  u  should  be  formulated  according  to  the  cond'it i.n' 
rrevaihng  ,n  the  electorate,  and  not  according  to  ant  p 
;    ■'-    considerations   for  President   or  Parliament,    ''i  ::^, 
-•nt  on  to  propose  a  very  democratic  constitufon    vestin' 
^goven^mental    authority    in    Parliament    and    )    u    "        e 

.  .  ad      He  protested   against   the  radical  character  of  the 
.p^d  constitution  and  sent  delegates  to  Parliament  to 

-,]  Ik     :i    ^'       "^  '"  "^'^^  '^''^  Government  stable  and  to 
•n  the  depleted  Treasury.     Being  cai.able  -.^  1        K 
]ie  naninll,.     l  i-  •  &  "P^ "''-"''■'  ambitious, 

.^      naturalh   chose  his  trained  and  trustworthy  friends  or 
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cullca^nics  to  furm  tin  Cabinet  ;  hut  accordin!^  to  the 
Provisinna!  Con^tiiuti,,!:,  Cahiiut  Miiii-ters  could  only  he 
appointed  x'.ith  tlie  approxal  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  majority  in  Parliametit  hein-,'  in  opposition  to  liim, 
many  of  Ids  nondiiecs  uere  rejected  for  no  j,r()od  reason. 
To  relieve  llie  financial  stringency,  V(ian  Shih-k'ai  nci,',.- 
Tiated  a  loan  \-.ith  tlie  loivi-n  hankinij  ^roup  in  I'ekin-,  hut 
acc(.rdin-  to  the  J'rovidonal  Cmstitution,  or  according'  to 
its  interpretation  hy  re\oUitionists,  loans  could  only  he 
concluded  with  the  approval  of  Parliament.  Findintr' that 
the  opposition  to  the  l<,an  agreement  would  he  stron-, 
\u,in  Shih-k'ai  ^iyned  it  without  askint:  for  parliainentary 
sanction.  'J'his  uas  construed  hy  the  Radicals  in  I'arliament 
as  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  prominent  memhers 
of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  South  raised  an  anti-Yiiau 
movement.  A  revolt,  or.  as  it  uas  properly  called,  a  second 
revolution,  hr<,ke  out  in  Shan,t,d.ai,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
five  or  six  Yangtze  provinces  joined  it. 

The  rebels,  though  they  got  the  armies  of  several  southern 
pro\inces  on  their  side  and  occupied  a  considerable  area, 
were  much  inferior  to  the  Pre.ident  in  their  command  over 
military  resources.    The  President,  with  the  whole  Northern 
army  and  the  whole  fleet  at  his  service,  suppressed  the  revolt 
in  less  than  three  months,  and  greatly  increased  his  prestige 
by   this  success.      Ahiny  of  the  revolutionary  members  of 
Parliament  who  had  gone  to  the  South  dared  not  come  back 
to  Peking  after  the  suppression  ;    those  who  returned  and 
those  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  revolt  began  to  assume 
a   more  conciliatory  attitude.     The  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution  was  still   unfinished,  and   it   was   urged   that   the 
election    and    installation    of    a    permanent    President    was 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
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country  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  by  foreign 
Powers.  As  the  drafting  of  the  Permanent  Constitution  as 
a  uhole  and  the  passing  of  it  into  law  would  take  time,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  part  dealing  with  the  election  of  the 
President  should  be  first  passed  and  promulgated.  On 
October  3,  191 3,  the  law  on  the  Presidential  election  was  pro- 
nuilgated,  entrusting  the  election  to  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  October  8,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  after 
a  second  ballot,  was  elected  first  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  President,  having  made  his  own  position  secure, 
proceeded  to  unseat  all  the  members  of  Parliament  wh.! 
belonged  to  the  Revolutionary  party  (Kuo-min-tang),  and  to 
order  a  new  election,  which  never  took  place.  A  Council 
was  then  nominated  to  revise  and  amend  the  Provisional 
Constitution.  The  responsible  Cabinet  was  abolished  and 
tlie  President  assumed  personal  responsibility,  not  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  nation.  The  Prime  Minister  became 
Secretary  of  State,  and  all  Cabinet  Ministers  were  made  his 
personal  servants.  The  Senate  which  had  been  elected  by 
provincial  assemblies  was  now  made  nominative,  and  the 
powers  of  the  lower  house  were  greatly  limited. 

Pending  the  convocation  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  new  law  of  election,  the  Senate  was  authorized  to  act 
in  the  cap^jcity  of  Parliament.  The  law  of  Presidential 
election  promulgated  in  October  1913  was  now  abrogated, 
and  another  was  passed  which  authorized  the  President  to 
nominate  three  successor.,  out  of  whom  Parliament  was  to 
clioose  one. 

This  autocratic  regime  lasted  till  the  end  of  1915.  It  was 
by  no  means  Republican,  but  it  was  effective  in  maintaining 
peace.  The  Pi  sident  was  strong  enough  to  silence  opposi- 
tKiu  and  to  unite  the  country  by  force  or  by  bribery.     In 
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-autumn   .,t    iv.5  a  S,u  ...y  cui.U   '  IV..  0  Planning' 
(Ct.  nu  An  llu,)  :,p|v,.nj  i„  JVki„,,  „,e  ohjcv,  of  ul.irl,  uas 
••'t    i.r.t    acuKnnc    di.usMon    on    the    rcl.nivo    advanta,-es 
and  d,<adunH...cs  .,f  ,l,e  Republican  and  the  Monarchical 
orm^of.o.cn.nunt.    Pn.fessor  Goodnou,  of  the  Colut^bia 
tnuer.,:,    tl.cn    n.wi„nional    advi.cr    t<.    the    Chinese 
PKsulent,  puhl.hcd  a  (.un^hlet  to  du-u    that  a  Monarchy 
;;-  n>orc.  .uu,dde  to  China  th,  n  a  Republic.     The  '  Peace 
lannu,,     ^'-'ty  -on   ,„ok   up   the  idea,  of  a   pamphlet 
;'"^*'  '—  -^'-ntatue  a  nar.e,  and   bepan  to  agitate 
<'■•  r-torat.on      ^  uan  Shih-k'ai  had  durin,  the  prcccdin. 
-  .mpr,.oned  or  executed  several  advocate,  of  restoration; 

-  '-■  'hou,  ,  the,  ucrc  injurious  to  pubHc  safetv  ;    bur,  in 
'^-  -e  of  ,h.  S.,c,ety,  he  tolerated  and  secretly  en;oura;ed 

-  -tnuKs  Ofhcal.  and  army  leaders  in  the  provinces 
;;-•  ;";l-d    by   ir    .0    declare    themselves   in    fLur   ^ 

U.oraKnuuhKunS]nh-k'aiasKmperor.  The  Senate, 
-I-l'  l'.ui  been  requested  by  the  President  to  consider  the 
;;';'"-  -'n  -ution,  passed  a  Bill  directing  each  province 

u.; T'b  \   T     \    '''    ^'"""    -presenting    Lerent 

^'■^tcot,    nu  all  under  official  influence,   to  vote  on   the 

.-t.,n  whether  the  form  of  government  should  be  chan    ^ 

nro   a    monarchy.      Two    thousand    electors    from    tuentv 

;;^™c..tres  all  cast  their  votes  in  favour  of  AIona:dy 
^"1^   the   IresKient   as   Emperor.      The   Pre  ^dent   at   first 

1-e.u^a  to  be  reluctant  to  conse^ 

celt;  j"         "''""^^ 

•icctptcd  the  throne. 
An  a,„i.,„„„ard,ical  rcvol,  had  now  bn.kcn  „„,  i„  ,he 
ov,„>.o  <,fU,„n„„,  „„a  „i,hi„  a  n,„„,h  .cvcral  adjoin  „, 

;::,'::  ■:!•"  tr'""*,  •!■"'  -^'^p^d'-o  of  .w  cc„,:a! 

"^'-^■...    M.i„y  of  ,|,c-  provincial  aulhoritics  „ho  now 
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u.^.l.ca  h...a  Ivcn  rrcviously  ,ulwK-atcw,f  a.,„r.uinn  .unl 
-Tl-ricr.  o,  Vu..„  Shih-k-ai-.  n,„n,.a  hic.l  .lu.mc.  The 
I. -Kl.nt     unable    tr>   suppress    ,h.    r.vol,,    renounced    the 

•l-nme  ami  surrendered  his  eiul  pouer.  ,,.  a  '  re^pon.ible  ' 
Cabinet,  reta.n.n^^  only  military  pouer  to  himself.  But  the 
Nuuhern  revolutionaries  demanded  hi^  abdication  a.  a  con- 
;'"'-'  "f  peace,  and  elected  (General  [,i  ^•aan-hun.^  then 
\.ce-  ,.^,ae„t  „f  the  R.-public,  a<  their  President.  For 
t  .s  deadlock  Providen.e  found  a  solution  bv  calling  Yuan 
Hnh-ka,  to  heaven.  Mis  death  in  June  ,,,6  put  an  end 
"  the  c.vil  ,tru^>,le,  and  General  Li  Vuan-hun.  succeeded 
I'nn^  m  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

The  J'rovisional  Constitution  proclaimed  at  Nankin.^  in 
...3  .ind  abr<^,ated  by  Yuan  Shih-k'ai    was    restored,  ^nd 
tl..-   di.sovod  Parliament  once  more  convoked,  in   August 
''M6.     1  he  problem  of  a  permanent  Constitution  was  a'.^ain 
brought  up  tor  discussion  in  the  lower  house,  and  the  Radical 
members  still  insisted  on  makin,,  the  legislature  all-powerful 
and    the    executive    insignificant.      The    Prime    Minister, 
Cuneral   fuan  Ch'i-jui,  though  he  disliked  Parliament,  was 
nt  hrst  conciliatory  ;    but  by  June  19,7,  when  the  proposed 
Constitution  was  on  the  point  of  completion,  the  conflict 
tHtween  him  and  Parliament  became  critic  d 

General  Tuan  Ch'i-jui,  who  had  determined  on  war  with 
(-■rmany,  requested  Parliament  to  sanction  his  policy,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
e^ect  that  while  it  was  willing  to  consider  the  declaration 
'■t  war.  It  would  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter  until  the 
Cabinet  had  been  reconstructed.  The  President,  acting  in 
-ntornuty  with  the  spirit  of  the  House,  dismissed  the 
"me  Mmister  ;  but  his  dismissal  was  immediately  followed 
t\^   a  re^oIt  of  sc\eral  pr.nincial  governors  ^vho  'supported 
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lum.    An  mclc,H„Jcni  ( ;nvcrnnu„i  was  f..r„u^l  in  'J-i-rusin 
;uui  proMn.ul  trnnp,   ,l,r..acncd  tu  m..r.l.  on  (Ik  capital.' 

1  le  I  rcsKicnt,  ,Hirr.,i,nJc.l  hy  „,.,rc-  enemies   il.an  friench 
called   ...  hi<  help  (;eneral  Cl.an,.  Hsun,  then  ecmmander' 
c.t   the  army  n,   Northern  Kian^su.     General  Ch.ni>'s  first 
demuui,  a>  a  eonJit.,>„  .,f  settlement  ui.h  ,he  pn..inecs  in 
rew.lt     uas    ,he    di.s,.hniun    of    Parliament,    ,0    which    the 

reMden,  ua.  toreed  to  a^ree,  thou.^h  he  uas  con.ineed  that 
his  action  \wis  unconstitutional. 

On  July  2  ,9,;,  Chan,.^  Hsun  knocked  at  the  d<.or  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  and  .suddenly  put  ,he  Manchu  Kmperor 
<'n  the  throne  uithout  the  previous  knowled.^e  or  consent 
I'f  the  Imper,al  family.  The  Dra.on  *lag  was  once  again 
Ij'-tod  n,  Pek.n,  and  the  In.perial  titles  were  restored. 
I  he  resKknt  tied  as  a  refugee  to  the  Japanese  Legation 
and  the  troops  o,  (ieneral  Chang  Hsun  occupied  the  Temple 
of  Heaven.  ^ 

General  Tuan  Ch'i-jui  was  reappointed  Prime  Minister 
by  the  I  resident,  who  also  ordered  the  Vice-President  in 
Nankmg,  General  Feng  Kuo-chang,  to  act  in  his  capacity 
ad  :ntrnm.  General  Tuan  led  an  army  to  attack  Peking,  and 
m  hve  d.ays  t.me,  after  some  shelling  and  bombing  of  the 
Palace  from  aeroplanes,  the  Imperialists  surrendered,  and 
General  Chang  Hsun  tied  to  the  Dutch  Legation,  uhe;e  he 
■•I'll    L  nains  at  :!;c  time  of  '.writing. 

General  Li  Yuan-hung  now  designed  the  Presidency, 
because,  m  Ins  own  words,  he  had  already  suffered  a  great 
humthanon  by  being  forced  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  had 
now  fallen  into  the  trap  planned  by  General  Chang,  whose 
rnediation  he  had  asked  to  help  him  in  quelling  the'r:;^ 
General  heng  Kuo-chang  came  to  Peking  to  assume  office,  and 
a  new  Cabinet  under  General  Tuan  Ch'i-jui  was  constituted. 
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lun  General  Tuan  Cli'i-jui  uas  dismissed  in  June,  the 
Kmenu.^.  of  , our  southern  provinees,  Kuan^tunK,  Kuanj^si, 
^^unnan,    and     Kueuh..u,    supported     the    President     and 
»  '.irKed    the    Prime  Minister  with   ineitint;    the    Northern 
'^"vernc.rs  to  insurrection  in  order  t<.  coerce  the  President 
and   Parhament.     On  his  resumption  of  ofhce,  the  South 
demanded   that   Parliament   should  meet    and  consider   his 
reappointment.     To    this  demand  General  'Juan   has   not 
:.Kreed.     A  neu    Parliament  has  been  summoned  on  a  new 
election   law   drafted    by  a   nominative  council-     and   this 
Parliament    has    esen    elected    a    President    for   the   second 
Presidential  term  of  the  Republic,  the  first  term  bei...  fi'led 
by   three   different    persons.      In    the   next   section    1    shall 
explain  the  causes  of  the  war  that  is  now  Roin^  on  between 
Aorth  and  South  and  the  measures  that  I  think  necessary 
tor  us  termination. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  China  for  the  past  seven  years 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Revolution  of  1911  is  not  yet  over  \ 
and  It  is  therefore  premature  to  consider  whether  it  has 
been  a  success  or  a  failure.  So  far,  the  Revolution  of  China, 
unlike  that  of  Russia  or  France,  has  not  been  followed  by 
a  reign  of  terror;  and  the  immunity  from  this  greater 
disaster  should  console  the  country  for  the  trouble  arising 
trom  instability  of  government  and  constant  petty  warfare, 
in  ^p:r.  >f  her  internal  chaos,  her  trade  ha.  steadily  increased 
during  the  last  seven  years  ;  and  to-day  her  financial  credit 
stands  higher  than  ever  in  European  markets.  Her  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  explained  by  the  fart  that  the  mass 
"f  tiie  Chinese  who  till  the  soil  and  transport  goods  are 
>'"t  at  all  affected  by  the  disturbances,  except  those  in  the 
lighting  areas,  which  extend  over  less  than  one-fiftieth  part 
"t  the  uhole  country.    The  Government  may  change,  both 
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m  form  and  ,n  personnel,  bur  the  habits  of  indu.rn-  .nd 
toil  p^.es^ed  by  the  Chinese  will  remnin  unaltered. '  The 
indittcrence  ot  the  people  to  political  att.iir^  rrever-^  -hcn^ 
-n  the  one  hand,  from  bein.  u-.f.I  citizen;  of  a  nJ^derr 
democracy,  but,  on  the  other,  it  maintain.  .>vial  .tabilit." 
agam.t  poht.cal  disturbance.  The  future  of  China  derend. 
upon  a  tiamme  of  her  inhabitant^  that  will  enable  them  to 


carry  on  their  eovernment  frt.x- 


trom  any  cxrioit.uion   l 


,.  .     ,  -  --^^   '---•'  -»■-.'    <--Ai-i^iitation   t->v 

pohncal  adventurers.  We  may  hope  that  u  irh  the  develon'- 
ment  ot  popular  education  in  the  country  and  with  increa^in. 
contact  uun  t.c  U.r.  .he  .il!  eventually  pass  thn.ueh'hj 

mnHtK,nal  stage  uun  .uety.  ..d  that  the  ship  of  State 
^y.l!  be  .tcered  out  of  torrential  and  dangerous  watcr^  into 
tne  ,-mooth  and  open  sea. 

§2.    Xorth  and  South 
In  examining  the  political  differences  between  the  \orth 

-dWh,  u  wdl  be  ne.e..ry  t.  underhand  th.ir  hi...r^d 
•ai-Linctujn. 

col'rrtrr "  ^''"^ ''^^"^^ '^^  ^^^'^  ^-^^--■-- 

-.ncr  or    the  Empire  now  occupied   by   the  provinc:  -  of 

to  nup   the  impire,  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  throne 
«^u.dd    .heir  d.™nu,n<   farther  south,   but   up   to    the 

'"r. ;; ;  r"^;  '^' ""'  ^''^  '"^'^^  ^^-'^  -n  bounded 

on    1     ,,.,„,._,  ,Hc  ,an.tze  River  and  the  regions  bevond 

;"V"^'''^'^    '""   ^^"    i"l-bitauts    of    the    \orth    h 

une^thyandbarban...     At   that  time,  it  was  .:;:,:: 

ChLfi-T       '^"    nie    Yellow    River,    the    cradle    of 
*-nin(.:c  civili/.atiou. 


Noytli  and  South  ^g 

The  first  Emperor  of  the  Ch'in   dynasty  (22,-200  p  c  ) 
uuh  h.s  undaunted  cncr.v  a„.,  ..on,  Jui]  .nZ^^ 
donumons  h.t  to  the  provinces  i^nmediatelv  south  of  the 
^an.t.e  and   then   to  the  (Julf  of  Hainan  in   the  present 
In;nch    eoc,ny    of    Ton,kin,.      The    less    civili.ed    trib 
whK-h  .nhabued  the  Southern  re.ion,  were  . subjugated  a    d 
I'nnately  ass,n.Iatcd  Chinese  culture  and  thou.it  ;  and  t   e 
d^s  nets  conquered  were  reorganised  in  adntinistr^ion  and 
d     ,rectly  by  ,..  tron  hand  from  the  capital  at  Si-an-fu. 
M.h  ary  ge;nus  and  success  qual.fied  this  first  Kmperor  to 
be  the  real  and  effective  ruler  over  a  ve.-  vast  dcLinion 
and  brought  h,m  to  the  same  height  of  gl.'.v  and  power    s 
that   attamed    by  Caesar  or   Bonaparte.      From    this    time 
onwards,  the  North  and  the  South  of  China  were  cha^ 
nd  enlarged   ,n  extent  ;    the  dividing  line  was   no   h^r 
He    sandy  and    shallou    Yellow    River,   but    the   Van^tte- 

.an.  wh^h  ,snav,^.b]e  all  the  year  round  and  passes  through 
.1-  most  fert.Ie  and  nu.st  productive  districts  of  Chin. 

Ihroughout   almost   all   the   civil    wars   ^hat    have    t'aken 

F  ace  smce  the  death  of  the   first    Kmperor,   the   Yangtze 

Kucr  has  beeti  strategically  important  ;    and  the  distinction 

1-u.en  the  Xorth  and  the  South  has   become  polituX 

>^^nfi.ant.     In   22r    to  265   .  :>.  China   was  divllod  inti. 

northern  and  a  southern   k.  ,.lom  with  the  Yan.t.e  as 

-  boundary  ;   and  a  thira  Kingdom,  the  western,  occupied 

K  source  of  the  ruer  in  the  province  of  S.echuan.  In 
•  K'  subsequent  vears  till  the  foundation  of  the  dvnastv  of 
^ang(A.n.  6.S-,o7)Clnnah^^^^ 

ual  kingdoms,  the  most  important  of  which  were,  however 

ti.-  ru^d  by  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  d;nastier' 

Jl>c    Sung    dynasty    (960-U27).    which    succeeded    the 

ang,  was  much  troubled  by  the  invasions  of  the  kitans. 
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tliQ  Xudicns.  and  the  .Mongols  trom  the  Xortli  ;  and 
.<  Southern  Sun^  Kmpirc  (1127-12S0)  was  csiahlishcd  ui,h 
Its  capital  in  Han^chou',  ^^hcn  the  invadin-  army  of  the 
Golden  Hordes  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern 
plain  and  captured  the  capital  at  Kai  fon^-fu.  ']  •  naval 
defence  on  the  Van,i,'t/e  secured  to  this  Kmpire  a  f.  ,  years' 
precarious  existence,  but  the  loss  of  the  ri\er  to  the  enemy 
broui,du  it  to  an  end.  When  the  Manchus  conquered  the 
North  ot  China  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(1644),  the  South  rallied  to  the  fallin-  dynasty  of  Ming 
an.l  defied  the  Manchu  authority  for  many  years  before  it 
was  pacified  and  united  to  the  North. 

From  \vhat  has  been  said,  it  uill  be  seen  that  the  Xorth 
IS   more  liable  to  attack   from   the   barbarians  outside   the 
C.reat   Wall,  and   the   South    has    therefore    often   bec(.me 
a  rallying  j^Tound  for  those  loyal  to  the  rei-ning  authority 
1-ree  trom  invasions,  the  South  has  developed  a  literature 
and  an  art  even  more  exquisite  and  beautiful  than   tho^e 
of  the  Xorth,  from  which  it  received  its  on^nnal  civilization 
During   the   Manchu   reign,  the    South   was    subject    to 
further  influences,   which,  did   not   affect   the   X..rth.     The 
Southern  Chinc-e  uere  born  sailors,  filled  uith  the  spirit 
of    adventure.      Karly   jn    the    seventeenth    centurv,    they 
came  into  contact  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards 
urn  uere  then  the  greatest  seafarittg  peoples  in  the  world! 
Ihey  imparted  to   the  Southern  Chinese  foreign  concep- 
tions of  a  far  uider  range  than  those  of  the  secluded  Xorth 
Irade  \Mth  aliens  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  contempt 
by  most   people  in  the  Xorth,  but  practised  in  the  S<,uth 
u.th  enthusiasm.     The  nations  of  ,1,^  South,  am(,ng  uhom 
the  Cantonese  were  the  leading  spirits,  shovsed  themselves 
adaptable  to  new  situations  and   began   to  master  the  art 
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of  scientific  n.niKati..n  and  the  western  method  of  com- 
merce. In  put  the  psychological  difference  between  the 
peoples  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  in  general  terms 
>t  may  he  saui  that  tl,e  former  excel  in  patience,  in  caution, 
and  ,n  dehberat.on,  ulule  the  latter  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
-spirit  of  adventure,  in  pushfulness,  and  in  resource 

I  he  difference  in  psychology  has  perhaps,   to  a  certain 
extent,  been  produced  by  the  difference  in  climate      The 
northern    climate    is    of    two    cxtremes-intcnsely   cold    in 
winter  and  intensely  hot  in  summer,  but  it  is  warm  dl  -•  ^ 
yc;.r  round  in  most  of  the  southern  provinces.    The  northern 
soil  ,s  less  fertile  because  the  seasonal  rainfall  is  less  plentiful 
In  consequence,  much  wheat  but  little  rice  is  grown,  and 
wheat  IS  the  staple  food  in  the  North  just  as  rice  is  in  the 
bouth.     Before  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Canal  which 
connected  Chekiang  with  Chili,  rice  was  as  scarce  in    the 
North  as  It  was  plentiful  in  the  South.     Even  at  the  present 
day,   when   communication   betueen    the   North    and    the 
South    both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  much  more  convenient 
than  that  ,n  tormer  times,  rice  is  still  considered  a  delicacy 
m    the   North,  and   is   onl;    consumed   by   the   well-to-do. 
By  the  poor,  it  is  considered  a  more  extravagant  form  of 
tood  tlian  wheat,  and  less  nouiishing. 

The  South  has  been  a  manufacturing  district  since  ancient 
times,   wine  the  North  has,  till  quite  recently,  ..mained 
agricultural  and  pastoral.     The  embroidery,  the  gorgeous 
silk,  the  magnificent  porcelain-all  are  the  produce  of  the 
South.     In  the  \<,rth,  the  produce  has  been  that  of  a  nomad 
people-skins,   hid.s,   and    uool.      The  exchange   of    com- 
modities between  the  North  and  the  South  has  taken  place 
since  early  periods,   but,  apart   from  a   handful  of  dealer, 
and  business  men,  the  two  peoples  did  not  come  into  contact 
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Diit  not  serious,  interruptions. 

This_  policy    has    survived    his    death.      General    Tuan 

Ch  i-,u,  one  of  his  picked  lieutenants  trained  in  his  school 

U-came  Prime  Minister  in  the  next  Government.    By  follou- 

ng   the  example  of  his  master  in   distributing  pLvincI 

governorships  among  his  Northern  military  colleagues    u  d 

s  ationing  Northern  troops  in   the  South/he  end;:;;"' 

o  a  Old  internal  insurrection  and  to  exact  allegiance  from 

C  n St  tr^T""      ^"  i!'^'  ^^'^^""""'"^  '''  ^^'    Southern 
Co     t  u  nc.na  ists  against  his  autocratic  rule  grew  and  made 

"-If   felt.      When    Parliament    uas   in    session    thev   made 

^c.    strenuous  efforts  to  thuart  the  policy  of  tl.  Prim 

P  rZ  ''         '  ''"  '"^'°"^'^  '''  ^^^^•---J  K-ernors. 

liamentary  tactics  uere  fully  employed  to  control  and, 

hn^Uy,  , .  overthrow  the  Cabinet  of  General  Tuan  Ch'i-jui 

General    Tuan,    though    supported    bv    nearly    all     the 
-Northern  governors,  uas  opposed  by  several  in  the  South. 
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uhcr  he  had  failed  to  establish  Ids  authority  and  intlucnce. 
NVhcfi  the  North  revolted,  the  South,  includin.,'  the  pro- 
vinces of  Kuautun.L,',  Kuan.usi,  Kweicliou,  and  ^'unnan, 
declared  itself  h.yal  to  the  President  and  Parliament  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution. 

'Phe   policy   of   the   North    was   outlined    b^    the    Prime 
Minister  as  follows  : 

'  I  hope  to  unite  and  pa  ify  ti.e  country  by  the  aid  of 
my  Northern  cllea.^ues.  .  .  .  'Phe  policy  of  attackinL'  the 
South  and  the  South-West  is  only  adopted  because  the 
Ciovernment,  in  recent  years,  has  exhausted  its  wisdom  and 
ability  in  meetin-  parliamentary  tumults  and  has  been  sick 
ot  party  compromise.  .  .  .  Looking  an^und  the  country, 
1  hnd  that  only  the  real  force  of  the  Northern  militarists 
can  save  and  protect  the  country,  and  enforce  the  law 
I  he  break-up  of  the  Northern  military  party  will  be 
introductory  i„  the  break-up  of  our  country,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  force  of  the  North  uill  be  an  omen  of 
the  extinction  of  China  as  an  independent  state.' 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  indictment  of  the  South  against 
the  North  was  clearly  stated  by  J3r.  Wu  Ting-fang,  one  of 
us  prominent  leaders,  in  the  fcjllowing  terms  : 

'  Northern  soldiery  have  been  sent  to  Southern  proving  s 
to   overawe    the   people    with    the   mailed   f^st    when   it    is 
notorious    that    the   people   distrust    and    fear   the   strange 
soldiers.      Such   stationing   of    troops   reminds   one   of   the 
procedure     that     conquerors     adopt     towards     vanquished 
nations  and  subject  races.     Where  their  military  power  is 
insufhcieni  to  permit  of  this,  .  .  .  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
commission   a   man    with  a   bloody   record   to  lead  sever  1 
thousand  undisciplined  hordes  to  burn  and  pillage  through- 
out the  provinces,  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  to  let 
loos^e  the  local  brigands  for  this  purpose  by  furnishing  them 
with  arms  and  bribes.     They  know  no  law  save  their  own 
Hiteresr.      Ihey  acknowledge  no  authority  save  force.     'Phe 
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The  absence  „f  discipline  in  the  Northern  army  has,  it  is 

true,  led   to  the  sacking  and  pKmderin,,  by  its   troops  of 

many  towns  uh.ch  they  have  captured  from  the  Southern 

army,  or  through  which  they  have  passed  en  route  to  the 

held.      But   these  outrages  are  committed,   not   from   the 

motne  of  hatred  against  the  South,  but  merely  from  the 

desire  of  getting  booty  with  which   to  enrich   themselves. 

rh.s  ,s  clearly  pnned   by  the  fact   that,  in  the  course  of 

the.r  looting,  they  make  no  discrimination  between  Northern 

and  Southern  property. 

The  North,  commanding  a  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  country,  is  undoubtedly  better  equipped 
as  a  f^ght.ng  unit  ;  and,  having  at  its  service  a  better 
tramed  army  and  holding  in  its  hands  the  machinery  of  the 
Central  Government  it  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  subdue 
h    South.    But  the  North  is  itself  divided.    The  President 

?   "^^5"""     "^'^    '"^     '^'    ^""^^    ^^^'"■^^*-^'-    (General 
1  uan  Ch  i-ju,,  now  recalled),  though  both  members  of  the 

Northern  mihtary  party.  di.Ier  from  each  other  in  their 
rulK-y  towards  the  South.  The  former  advocates  con- 
cilia t.on,  and  hnds  his  supporters  in  the  governors  of  the 
Central  provmces  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  while  the  latter  is 

North.      I  he   difference,   though  it  appears  to   be  one  of 
policy,  has  a  more  subtle  psychological  cause. 

The  President,  a  militarist  from  the  North,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  but  in  the 
North  his  pow-er  and  authority  are  overshadowed  by  those 
o  Che  Prime  Minister,  ^vhose  leadership  is  recognized  by 
all  Northern  governors.     In  course  of  time,  if  the  Prime 
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""•^"•'-    "'''"M'l-    in    his    military  scheme,    the    PrcM.]n,t 
-"1    prohal.K     W-    rck,,M,ed    t-.    a    fcehle    and    ignominious 
'^"-'"'"■•'  •'"'!  ^^ill  '"-t  likdy  lose  the  post  of  Chief  Maois- 
tr.te    to    uhieh    he    ha.    onlv   recently    been    raided,  and^•n 
"hul,    l,c    dcMres    to    remain.'      To    stren^-then    l,is    ..un 
r"^^'t';'"  -"Hi  to  check  the  increasing  poux-r  and  prestige  of 
'he  i  nme  Mm^ter,  he  deems  it   ui^e  to  disapprove  of  ,l.c 
""I'tary   policy  of   the  Cabitu..      The   three   Van.t.e  pro- 
^  n.ces,  llupeh,  Kian^su,  and  Kian^si,  in  which  Ids  supporters 
•'"1^1    -^^^-'v,    are    strate.ncally    important    to    the    military 
'>r«T.mo,,s  of  the  North  ;    and  by  refusing  a  free  passage  to 
•I-  ."'■'^■'^,'"^'  ^'-""1-   'I'^T  nndd  hamper  their  advance- and 
subject    them    to    ^reat    inconvenience    in    tlte    matter    of 
Myhes     and     comntunication.       The     reverses     recently 
suffered  by  ,],.  X, „.,h,rn  troops  in  the  pn.ince  of  Huttan 
u  ere   largely   due    to   interruptions   of    their   transport   and 
interference  uith  their  movements  i,    J.e  provinces  uhich 
ciulm.t  co-operate  uith  them  in  their  military  enterprise 

1  he  I  rcMdent  has,  however,  so  far  failed  to  make  hii 
^'l^n^ers  equal  in  influence  and  power  to  those  of  the 
Fnme  Mufster,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
surrendered  himself  to  the  polic\-  of  his  rival.  The  sur- 
r-uler  ,s  perhaps  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  a  twofold 
^  >M.M')n  ,.  certainly  les.  perilous  than  a  threefold.  But  it 
does  „„t  follow  that  the  North  becomes  united. 

ihe  Prime  Minister  relies  for  support  ,m  the  Northern 
^'(.vornors,  but  these  ..,vernors,  though  thev  are  appointed 
and  can  be  dismissed  by  him,  have  become  t'oo  powerful  for 
lum  to  control.  Uith  the  provincial  army  and  finance  at 
their  disposal,  they  can  and  do  make  themselves  omnipotent 
■  Snuo  <K,oh,.r  ,.„S,  M.  H.u  Shih-chang  has  W.n  elected  President 
in  place  ul  t.eneral  l-crig  Kuo-chaiig. 
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i;^    thur    nun    r.alm    and    virtually    in<lopn,dcn,    ..f    ,1,^ 
e-cnirai     (.ovcrnmcnt.       Under    a     nc.minallv    ccn.rali/cd 
rcu.mo     tlKTo  has   never  been  a   dear  distinJ,i„P    bctueen 
"■"■'"'•'1    -'nd    provincial    p„.ers    and    functions,    and    the 
^•xt'-nt    to  uh.ch   the  pronnee  is  subservient   to  the  capital 
dq;-Kis,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  pleasure  of  the  governor 
■nui  on    the  other,   on    the   personality  of   the   head  of   the' 
<^cntral  U.vernment.     (ieneral  Tuan  Chvjui,  in  order  to 
o.mmand    the    sympathy    and    support    of    the    Northern 

l^-v-nor.      as  to  shape  his  policy  in  such  a  uav  as  to  ,.akc 
•t  a-cptable  to  them.      He  has   to  meet   all  their  demand, 
and  to  tolerate  their  arrogance.     On  many  occasions  thev 
iMvc  shown  themselves  indifferent  to  national  welfare,  and 
-on  to  the  welfare  of  the  Xorthern  militarv  partv,  merelv 
Pursum,.  their  personal  interests,  and  quibblin.^  o'ver  thei'r 
petty    jealousies    and    intrii^ues.       If    the    Prime    Minister 
■'ttempts    to    take   any   acti.,n    unfavourable    t<.    their   self 
agKrandizement,   he   will  probably  lose   their  support       In 
short,  he  ,s  openly  opposed  by  the  S.nuh,  tacitly  opposed 
by  the  1  resident  and  his  followers  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
and  finalb-  he  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  governors 
>n    the    North.      With    the    goodwill    of    these    Northern 
.jrovernors,  he,  at   the    time  of  my  wnting  (August    19.8), 
-Ids  the  rems  ot  the  Central  Government,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  long  their  goodwill  will  last  and  to  what  extent  he 
can     afford     to    tolerate    their    unscrupulousness     without 
endangering  his  .nvn  authority  and  prestige. 

With  the  North  so  divided  and  its  counsel  so  confused 
the  bouth,  comprising  five  wealthy  provinces  fighting  for' 
the  .onstituticm,  should  find  it  easy  to  uin  i,i   the  field  • 
but  the  South  suffers  from  the  same  trouble  as  the  North' 
1-nr  military  operations  against   the  North  it  depends  on 
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^'     tiuTn,o.ernor>uho..r.j,st.ssdfisl,astlK.irXorthern 
'<-!   r.    u    ,.     ,,,e    soMK.    ,...,.,,..1    ,,i,,„,,    ^.^,..j„^,        -. 

'H     t..ku„    .uivant.,.-    of    the    quarrel    bctucvn    tl,.    Cu, 

ni;  uic  s     .f    ,H,    ^s.,uth,  many  ha.c    n<.    svmpatlu'u    all 
uith   the-  democratic  aMMrati.ms  „f    rh  ■   f^'        •  • 

but    ti,.F,f    ,1    •  P-^-i'ions  ot    the   C.nstitutionalists, 

hd  thar  ou„  battle  under  the  cloak  of  a  .ood 
--■•  'us  opeless  state  of  affairs  is  acknouled.edCd 
deplored   by  the  Southern   leader,   Dr.   Sun   ^'at  Sen. 

--marges   the  situation    by  sayin,   that    'the. truLro 

-htaryeaders   for  supremacy  is   equally  rampant  tie 

^..u,h  and  ,n  thcXorth  ',  and  that  '  he  ha^  almnft  ex  ha   s  ted 

;;■  i:;::;:;^:-  ^'^'^-^^^  - '-  -^^--  --^ 

Lmier  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
-  her  the  North  nor  the  South  can  overwhelm  the  o,     C 
•'-'  "'at  the  opposing  armies  in  the  field  are  each  crip'  ed 

-  bv  the  d,ssens.ons  and  d.sa^reements  of  their  ou  n  leade.'  ' 
A  cont.nuance  of  such  conditions  must  be  fatal  ,  , 
army  commander,  ,overn,n,  a  province,  directing  its  dH 
-Hi  m.luary  admuustration,  and  having  the  power  o 
^  ;P'-  of  us  revenue  and  resources  accodin,  to  hi  "  .  n 
v.shes,  ,s  allowed  to  defy  the  authoritv  </the  Central 
'--n-ent  and  to  silence  any  dissentient  voice  by  a™ 

pro  „Kul     units,    .ndependent    of    each    other   and    often 
fi.ht,ng  amon,  themselves.     A   break-up  of  this  kind  has 
happened    at    several   p,Hods   of   Chinese   historv       ou 
-  the  end  ot  the  T'an,  dynasty,  when  proving  gov"  rno's 
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A'or//;  „;„;  Siiiilli 
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M  I"  lu     ,   |,r„v,„„.  „r  ;,  croup  „f  ,,„„,•„,„  ,,„   ,,  • 

;■■"■■''"  '"  ""-     -ll-  '. f  .he  M,,!,'  R,™„„  „;   '     " 

time  she  l,.,s  ,ho  p„„or  „f  reunion.  '|-hc.  pr„cc«  of 
!>tui  time  to  avert  the  disaster. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  tl,. 
-u,,,e     et.een  North  and  South  is,  strictlv    ;  a    :^ 

^o^h,   and    many    from    the    North   are   fi.htin,   for    the 
Southern  cause     In  the  second  place,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
who  take  no  d  rect  rarr   ir.   nol^;  l     •,         '"^  P*-"P'<-. 

amon,.   „,c„„„u,,'  '     ',:  '^2  t  "".'"'■■""■•>■ 

.1  already  been  mentioned    th,> 

>»mc  la„,.ua„c.  and  ,1,.  ..,„,o  civili.,„i„„  h,,,  „„i,j  ,•,,.' 

W  eve  ,n  ,hc  ,„„,.  „ccd.,  .nd  d.cri*  ,1,.  s,„,c  .pi      L„  ' 

begun  ,0  be  pulled  do.vn,  as  a  result  „f  ,h,  f,,„  ■,„,J 
eourse  „(  ,hc  people,  who  can  now  travel  between  he 
North  and  the  South  with  greater  comfort  and  ease"  aid 
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thus  have  <;rcatcr  facilities  for  learning  cacli  otlicr's  dialects. 
In  the  National  Assembly,  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  the 
schools  of  higher  grades,  the  Metropolitan  mandarin 
dialect  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  means  of  verbal 
communication.  It  is  a  dialect  intelligible  to  four-fifths 
of  the  population,  and  the  icmaining  fifth  can  pick  it  up 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  Cantonese  are  commercially  energetic,  and  many  of 
them  have  now  established  themselves  in  several  of  the 
Northern  ports.  They  are  loved  and  admired  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  their  commercial  transactions,  no  instance  has 
ever  arisen  of  an  open  hostility  between  North  and  South. 
The  South  was  different  from  the  North  in  economic 
aspects,  as  lias  already  been  said,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  conflict  of  economic  interests.  In  fact,  it  is  expected 
that  when  Canton  is  brought  within  three  days'  distance 
from  Peking  by  rail,  the  North  and  the  South  will  supply 
each  other  more  extensively  with  their  manufactures  and 
commodities,  and  develop  their  resources  to  their  mutual 
benefit. 

The  North  may  be  more  conservative  and  the  South 
more  radical,  but  no  party  in  either  of  them — not  even 
the  Militarists  and  the  Constitutionalists  themselves — has 
ever  intended  to  separate  one  from  the  other  and  to  divide 
the  country  into  two  Empires  or  Republics.  They  wisli 
well  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions such  as  reorg.mization  of  national  finance  and  industrial 
development  they  are  at  one.  They  only  differ  in  their 
methods  of  attaining  the  same  end.  This  difference  is,  in 
fact,  found  in  almost  every  country,  and  the  recognition  of 
it  is  perhaps  essential  to  modern  democratic  government. 
The  whole  trouble  in  China  between  the  North  and  the 
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South  is  the  work  of  a.  few  who  arc  not  supported  at  all  by 
popular  wishes  or  voice.  The  Xorthern  Militarists  and  the 
Southern  Constitutionalists,  who  both  claim  to  fij,'ht  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  alike  ignore  the  feelings  and 
suffering's  of  the  silent  mass.  The  people  themselves, 
owing  to  the  corruptness  of  their  representatives  and  the 
absence  of  any  or^'anizaticni  for  concerted  action,  have 
never  found  a  channel  throut^di  which  to  make  their  views 
heard  and  their  influence  felt,  though  some  of  them  arc 
much  superior,  both  in  intelligence  and  in  public  spirit, 
to  many  of  the  Militarists  or  the  Constitutionalists  whose 
arrogance,  or  dead  book-knowledge  with  no  vision  of  real 
life,  qualifies  them  to  be  self-appointed  political  prophets, 
stripped,  as  they  are,  of  all  the  attributes  of  a  true  statesman 
and  patriot. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Northern  party  will  soon  discard  its 
internal  dissensions  and  present  a  united  front  to  crush 
the  South,  as  the  latter,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  if  'eaders,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  overwhelm 
the  North.  The  hope  seems,  however,  very  remote.  Even 
if  we  grant  that  it  can  be  realized,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  unity  achieved  by  arms  can  be  so  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time.  .As  a  Chinese  writer'  points  out,  e\en 
Bismarck,  with  his  iron  will  and  with  the  victorious  Prussian 
army  at  his  disposal  after  the  defeat  of  France,  did  not 
think  't  wise  to  coerce  tlie  South  German  States  by  armed 
force,  but  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them,  in  which 
lay  the  foui  dation  and  strength  of  the  German  Empire. 

What  will  then  be  the  solution  of  the  entanglements 
between  the  North  and  the  South  of  China  ? 

'  In  a  '.'nincsc  niuiitlily  magazine  published  in  Shanghai,  under  the 
title  ol  The  I'uciJiL  Ocean  (M^rch  number,  iyi8). 
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The   pi'^bl.-tii  of  ■  North  and  South  '  is  not  simple  and 
indepenJ  It   is  interwoven   with  the  problem  of  the 

'Relatif  i  .'t  iu  Central  to  the  Provincial  Governments', 
which  w.l;  '  c  d^alt  with  in  a  separate  chapter.  Here  I  only 
indicate  my  o' .ervati-ns  and  recommendations  in  a  few- 
lines. 

In   mediaeval    Kurop-    arms   were  employed    by   feudal 
lords  in  private  warfare,  but  no  modern  state  can  afford 
to  let  the  control  and  command  of  its  forces  be  divided 
amon^'  many  leaders,  who  are  free  to  purspe  their  opposing 
interests.      The   unity   of   the   German   Empire   was   only 
achieved  when  it  had  been  established  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  entrusted  with  absolute  power  in  time  of  uar, 
and   limited   power   in   time   of   peace,   to  command   and 
control  tlie  armies  of  all  Germanic  States.     In  the  United 
States  and  in  Switzerland,  where  States  or  Cantons  enjoy 
a  large  measure  of  internal  autonomy,  all  military  authority 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eederal  Government.     If  China  is  to 
be  saved   from   the   danger  of  internal   disruption,   which 
now  threatens  her,  she  also  must  centralize  the  administra- 
tion of  her  army.     It  should  be  observed  that  the  Central 
Government,  as  matters  stand,  is  the  only  authority  respons- 
ible for  the  organization  of  the  army;    that  a  governor  may 
not  recruit  a  single  soldier  or  purchase  a  single  rifle  without 
the    permissitin    of    the    Ministry    of    War  ;     and    that,    in 
general,  he  may  not  act  on  his  own  initiative  or  recei\c 
orders  from  any  other  political  department  or  institution. 
The  supreme  duty  of  an  officer  is  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of   the    troops    under  his   command,    to   ensure   order   and 
peace  in  the  country,  and  to  suppress  insurrection  on  the 
order    of    the    Central    Government,    however    it    may    be 
constituted.     The  greatest  harm  he  can  do  to  the  country 
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is  to  turn  his  arms  to  the  advantage  of  one  political  party 
and  to  the  injury  of  another. 

The  first  step  towards  this  necessary  centralization  is  to 
enforce  the  rule  that  the  officers  of  the  army,  whatever  may 
be  their  rank,  should  be  prohibited  from  meddling  in  party 
politics,  and  should  on  no  account  interfere  with  civil 
administration.  Hitherto,  the  military  governor  has  over- 
ruled the  civil  governor  in  the  province  and  assumed  full 
control  of  the  provincial  revenue  which  is  essential  to  him 
for  the  payment  of  his  troops  ;  but  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  it  should,  according  to  existing  rules,  be 
the  business  of  the  civil  governor  and  not  that  of  the 
military.  So  long  as  this  usurpation  of  power  is  tolerated, 
no  centralization  of  army  control  or  subjectiun  of  military 
governors  to  the  Central  Government  can  ever  be  possible. 
In  fact,  the  rule  should  be  adopted  that  army  divisions, 
wherever  they  are  stationed,  should  beTinancially  supported 
by  the  Central  Government,  and  that  on  no  account  should 
a  province  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  own  army  with  its 
own  revenue.  Stripped  of  his  provincial  character  and  his 
civil  and  financial  power,  the  military  commander  in  the 
province  will  only  be  a  delegate  of  the  Central  Government 
in  charge  of  the  army  stationed  there.  He  will  be  more 
subject  to  control  and  less  liable  to  seduction  bv  political 
adventurers.  In  fact,  political  adventurers  will  be  less 
inclined  to  spend  so  much  time  and  effort  in  bribing 
governors  to  take  their  side,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  winning 
over  of  an  army  corps  is  accompanied  by  no  increase  in  the 
financial  support,  without  which  no  army  can  be  maintained 
or  expected  to  fight. 

It  will  be  said  by  those  who  know  China  that  my  sugges- 
tions are  not  new,  and  that  they  can  never  be  carried  out, 
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as  tluy  are  not  favourable  to  liic  personal  interests  of  the 
governors  already  in  oilice.      If  tlie  ,<,'o\ernors  have  made 
up  their  mind  to  sacrifi'.e  the  country  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, I  shall  have  nothing  to  say.     In  that  case  we  can  only 
trust  that  the  whole  country  will  rise  against  their  treachery. 
But   I  am  hopeful;    and   I   ;im  a  follower  of  Confucius  in 
believing  in  the  original  goodness  ,,f  human  nature.     7"he 
patriotism  of  the  governors  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South  will  not  be  less  strong  than  that  of  any  other  Chinese 
if  they  i.m  be  made  to  realize  that  a  surrender  of  their  own 
interests  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  country  from  further 
bloodshed  and  from    the  periodical  recurrence  of  internal 
re\()lts.      In  tact,   the  proposal  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
governors  and  to  isolate  them  from  civil  politics  has  never 
been    seriously    carried    out,    though    it    has    been    much 
discussed.      If    strenuous    efforts    take    the    place   of   paper 
proclamations,  it  can  be   reasonably  anticir  'red  that  they 
will  meet  with  success.     I   do  not  waver  in  my  faith  that 
a     handful    of    sincere .  and     disinterested     statesmen     in 
Pekmg  and  in  the  provinces  can  effect  the  reform,  if  they 
seriously  try. 

^  The  struggle  between  the  Militarists  and  the  Constitu- 
tionalists will  settle  itself  when  the  control  of  the  army  is 
centiahzed  and  there  arc  effectual  guarantees  that  troops 
will  not  be  employed  to  support  any  political  factions. 
Both  the  N'orth  and  the  South  will  lose  their  instruments 
for  rebellion,  and  their  political  differences  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  their  strength  at  the  poll  and  by  reasonable  con- 
cessions and  compromises.  Even  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  differences  produce  a  deadlock,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  people  should  suffer  from  instability  of  government  than 
from  ilie  petty  quar:cL>  of  armed  politicians  or  brigands. 


Constitution-making 

§  I.     President 

In  rciiJin,£>  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  and  of  its  Provisional  Constitution,  we  are  struck 
by  one  conspicuous  omission.  It  will  be  well  to  recollect 
that  after  the  first  Fi<;nch  Revolution  of  1789  the  proposal 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Convention  that  an  Executive 
Council,  instead  of  a  Presidency,  should  be  established,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  powers  in  the  hands  f)f 
a  sint^le  individual,  which  would  easily  lead  to  a  restoration 
of  despotism  in  a  different  form.^  In  the  American  Con- 
vention of  1788,  though  it  was  finally  decided  to  invest 
executive  authority  in  one  single  person,  there  were  several 
States  that  voted  for  a  collective  executive. 

In  China,  however,  not  a  single  line  was  written,  and  not 
a  single  voice  was  heard,  advocating  the  need  of  a  collective 
executive.  It  was  decided,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
a  President  should  be  chosen  to  exercise  full  executive 
authority.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  Republic  was  made  in 
haste,  and  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate  on  subtle  points 
in  the  Constitution  ;  nor  were  there  many  who  were  intel- 
lectually equipped  to  deliberate.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
to  explain  the  omission. 

In  the  first  place,  politicians  responsible  for  the  Revolution 

'   Fvcn  as  late  as   1848  M,  Crew  still  opposed  the  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  post. 
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and  the  Provisional  Con.siiiuii..n  were  mostly  educated  in 
the  United  States  and  in  France,  and  they  were  naturally 
impressed  by  the  political  institutions  of  these  two  countries 
each  of  which  has  a  President.     In  the  second  place,  there 
IS  a  historical  reason  :    Republicanism  is  alien  to  the  Chinese 
tradition,  and  a  collective  executive  uould  probably  make 
the  alienation   more   marked.      For  centuries   the   Chinese 
have  been  ruled  by  a  sin.^le  l-mperor.    To  the  bulk  of  them 
It   IS  intelligible  that   they  should    be   ruled   by  one  man,' 
whether  he  is  called  Kmperor  or  President.     It  is,  on  the' 
other  hand,  not  so  easy  for  them  to  understand  that  they 
should  be  ruled  by  a  Committee  of  men. 
Now  let  us  see  how  the  President  is  elected. 
I   have  already  shown    above  that    the   two  Provisional 
Presidents  (Dr.    Sun    Yat    Sen    and    Yuan   Shih-k'ai)    were 
both    elected    by   an    Assembly,    the    members    (,f    which 
xverc   nominated   by   the  governors  of  different   provinces. 
The  method  of  election  has  now  been  altered  by  the  law 
of  October  5,  19,3,  uhich  provides  .hat  the  President  shall 
be    elected    by   a    National   Convention    composed    of    the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  National  Parliament.* 

The  first  President  of  the  Republic,  Yiian  Shih-k'ai  (who 
had  already  served  as  a  provisional  President),  was  elected 
according  to  this  law,  but  the  election  was  not  effected 
without  complication.  Yiian  Shih-k'ai,  though  he  was 
supported  by  the  governors  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 

'  '  For  the  i-Icction,  an  attoiuiance  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
shall  be  requisite,  and  the  voting  shall  be  performed  by  secret  ballot 
Ihe  person  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the  total  votes  will  be  elected  but 
should  no  definite  result  be  obtained  after  the  second  ballot,  the' two 
candidates  obtaining  most  votes  in  the  second  ballot  shall  be  voted  for, 
when  the  candid..te  receiving  the  majority  of  votes  shall  be  elected.' 
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South,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  scholars  throughout 

the  whole  country,  commanded  no  majority  in  Parliament, 

in    which    the    Democratic    or    Revolutionary    party    was 

dominant.    To  get  himself  elected,  it  was  necessary  to  bribe 

the  members  of  that  party  and  even  threaten  them  with 

a  military  demonstration.     To  do  them  justice,  it  should 

be  pointed  out  that  neither  the  bribe  offered  to  them  nor 

the  threat  of  military  pressure  was  the  sole  consideration 

that    made  them  eventually  vote  for  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  and 

against  the  Presidential  candidate  of  their  own  party.    They 

feared,  and  feared  rightly,  that  a  defeat  suffered  by  VUan 

would  lead  to  a  revolt  by  his  followers  against  parliamentary 

authority,  and  that  an  insurrection  at  that  time  would  shake 

the  foundation  of  the  newly  born  Republic  and  delay  its 

recognition  by  foreign  Powers. 

hven  in  the  absence  of  corruption  or  military  pressure, 
the  election  of  the  President  by  Parliament  is  undesirable, 
because  it  gives  the  latter  a  claim  to  exercise  an  influence 
or  control  over  the  former,  no  matter  how  differently  the 
law  may  provide.  Moreover,  at  this  experimental  stage  of 
parliamentary  government  in  China,  when  legislators  have 
not  yet  been  trained  in  their  work,  precaution  shouJd  be 
taken  against  their  undue  interference  with  the  chief  execu- 
tive official.  Such  a  precaution  was  taken  by  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution,  when  they  thought  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  principle  of  separation  of  powers  that 
the  Federal  Legislature  should  not  be  charged  with  the 
function  of  electing  the  President. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  China  the  election  of  a  President  should  be  effected 
by  a  direct  popular  vote.  This  method  is  practised  in  Brazil 
and  lately  in  Portugal,  but  in  China,  wh.-re  territory  and 
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Fi'pulatinn   arc   nearly   four   iimc>   as    \ast   as   tJiose  of   the 
I  nitcd  States,  sue  h  an  clu  tioii  would  involve  an  enormous 
amount    of    time    and    labour,    if    the    franchise    uere    not 
iinreas<,nably  and  arbitrarily  limited.     The  distance  between 
tile  different  parts  of  the  country  is  so  great  rnd  tlie  means 
of  a.mmunication  so  imperfect  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  lu,ld  a  direct  election  and  -et  a  majority  fo'r 
any  candidate.     .Moreover,  in  their  present  state  of  political 
education,  many  Chinese  do  not   understand  the  value  of 
the   franchise   and    uill   always   forgo    their   right    to    vote. 
'J'hose  uho  do  not  forgo  it,  will  be  forced  by  circumstances 
to  surrender  their  freedom  of  choice  to  wire-pullers   uho 
understand  the  art  of  politics  better  than  the  mass.     It  is 
true  that,  in  practice,  such  a  surrender  takes  place  in  all 
modern   democratic  countries  at  almost  any  election,   but 
uhere  political  parties  are  well  organized,  the  surrender  is 
conducive  to   the  smooth   working  of  politics.      In  China, 
where   party  machinery  has   not   yet   been   elaborated  and 
public  opinion  is  almost  non-existent,  the  toleration  of  wire- 
pullers   >v<juld    only   lead    t<.    the    realization   of   individual 
desires  which  might  or  might   not   be  in  harmonv  with  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

The  alternative  to  a  direct  election  would  be  an  indirect 
one,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  requires  the  formation  of  an  electoral  college  to  elect 
the  President.  'J'he  objection  to  the  application  of  this 
method  in  China  is  that  a  separate  Presidential  election,  be 
u  direct  or  indirect,  will  cause  serious  disturbance  once  in 
every  feu  years.  It  is  true  that  parliamentary  elections 
may  also  cause  disturbance,  but  in  China,  where  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  is  only  recently  introduced,  people  do 
not  attach  much  impr,rtance  to  a  seat  in  Parli;iment,  whereas 
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they  lio  attacli  enormous  imporiaiuc  to  the  otluc  of  Cliief 
Maj,Mstratc;     and   ronscqiicntly,   the   excittrnuTit    raised   in 
a  parliamentary  election  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  so  j^reat 
as  it  would  probably  be  in  a  Presidential  election.     More- 
over,  nothing  can  guarantee   that    what   has   happened  in 
.America    will    not   happ,-n    in   China-namely,   the    virtual 
substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  election.     It  is  conceivable 
that   an   ambitious    man    with   a    large    bodv  of   inf1c;ential 
followers  throughout   the  whole  country  u'ould  so  control 
the  votes  at  the  f\rst  stage  of  election  as  to  get  them  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  uould  pledge  themselves  to  vote 
for  him  at  the  second  stage.     When  this  happens,  all  the 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  exploitation  of  popular 
votes  for  individual  ends  will  be  present. 

The  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  seems  to  lie  in  the 
transfer  of  the   functions  of  l>residential  election   to   pro- 
vincial legislatures.    'I'hese  legislatures  are  far  from  the  seat 
of  the  Central   Government    and    are    therefore  unable  to 
interfere    with    its    administration.      Their    functions    are 
primarily  local  and  are  concerned   more  closely  with   the 
daily  life  of  the  people  than  those  of  the  National  Parliament 
are.     In  consequence,  they  are  watched  more  carefully  and 
subject  to  more  frequent  examination  by  those  who  -nve 
them  a  mandate.    As  they  are  all  elected,  they,  if  authored 
to  elect  the  President,  would  occupy  the  same  position  as 
the  voters  at  the  second  stage  in  an  indirect  election  ;   but 
as  they  are  elected  for  another  purpose,  the  discharge  by 
them  of  this  additional  function  would  not  cause  the  country 
to  suffer  from  disturbance  or  dislocation. 

The  objection  to  this  method  of  election  is  that  the 
provincial  legislatures,  as  they  now  exist,  are  influenced  by 
provincial   governors;     and    that    it    would    be   easy   for   a 
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Ku\ern()r  to  induce  the  Itvislature  in  his  province  to  vote 
for  him  or  his  partisans.  Tliis  is  conceivable,  but  much 
depends  on  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  provincial 
lei^islators,  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  constitutional 
law.  To  reduce  the  influence  as  far  as  law  can,  it  will  be 
well  to  provide  that  the  President,  to  be  declared  elected, 
should  have  obtained  an  absolute  majority  both  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  and  of  the  number  of  provinces.  In 
case  no  candidate  ,i;ets  this  majority,  it  .vill  be  wise  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  L'nited  States  by  permitting'  the  National 
Parliament  to  elect,  by  a  majority  vote,  one  out  of  the  five 
who  have  j,'ot  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  provinces. 
This  provision  is,  in  fact,  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  provinces  arc  so  different  in  sentiment  and  outlook, 
that  they  may  give  their  votes  to  numerous  candidates. 

The  Law  of  October  5,  191 3,  fixes  the  term  of  the 
President  at  five  years,  and  permits  re-election  for  a  second 
term  only.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  term  is  a  medium 
between  those  of  the  American  and  the  French  Presidents, 
the  former  holding  ofiice  for  four  and  the  latter  for  seven 
years.  The  authors  of  the  Law  were  afraid  that  a  long 
term  and  an  unrestricted  re-eligibility  would  afford  ample 
time  and  chance  to  ambitious  soldier-politicians  to  create 
a  dictatorship  and  to  destroy  parliamentary  rule.  Five 
years  is  certainly  a  short  period  in  a  country  where  history 
IS  recorded  in  millenniums.  F,,r  its  economic  development 
and  administrative  reform,  no  man,  however  active  and 
patriotic,  is  capable  of  doing  much  in  that  time  in  the  face 
of  strong  social  and  historical  antagonism.  Frequent  change 
or  policy  is  not  desirable. 

Neither  in   the   French   (of   1873)   nor  in   the  .American 
Constitution  is   there  any  restriction  as  to  the  number  of 


times  a  Prcsuicu  raay  be  elected,  thou,^^h  convention  doc. 
not  encourage  re-election   for  a  third  time.     Lincoln  and 
Crant  could  have  served  their  country  for  a   third  term 
had  circumstances  permitted  ;   and  possibly  Mr.  Wilson  will 
break  the  convention  by  being  re-elected  for  the  third  time 
If  .n  America,  where  the  intelligence  of  the  average  citizen 
IS  higher  than  in  any  other  country  (according  to  Tocque- 
villc),   there  is   no   restriction  on   the  re-eligibilitv  of  the 
President,  it  is  almost  absurd  to  restrict  it  to  one'  term  in 
a  country  which  i;,  sadly  in  need  of  leaders  and  whose  people 
look  upon  the  President  .s  the  visible  sign  of  national  unity 
and  the  lather  of  the  '  nation-family  '. 

It  would  be  best  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
President  is  re-eligible  without  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
terms.  The  term  should  be  not  less  than  seven  and  not 
more  than  ten  years,  which  would  be  long  enough  for  the 
1  resident  to  prove  his  administrative  powers,  and  yet  not 
so  long  as  to  give  him  time  to  develop  despotic  authority 

Among  the  powers  or  duties  of  the  President,  those 
relatmg  to  foreign  affairs  are  the  most  important.  The 
Provisional  Constitution  authorizes  the  President  to  receive 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  envoys  from  foreign  countries. 
1  his  IS  m  conformity  with  the  usage  of  all  civilized  states 
and  finds  a  counterpart  both  in  the  French  and  in  the 
American  Constitutions. 

Diplomacy  requires  consistency,  secrecy,  and  promptitude, 
and  these  are  qualities  more  likely  to  be  possessed  bv  a  single 
person  than  by  an  assembly,  the  primary  function  of  which 
IS  to  debate,  or  by  a  cabinet  subject  to  tumultuous  inter- 
ference and  violent  attacks  from  an  ill-advised  Parliament. 
Ihe  personal  character  of  the  head  of  -he  State  and  his 
personal  connexion  uith  foreign  chanceries  often  contribute 
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I"  ilu  MHif>^  (it  the  liipldiiKii.  \  (i|  the  lountrv  over  uhiili 
lie  proiiii---.  The  (...rdi.il  rrhiiiiin>  bctwieii  Knj,'laiul  .uul 
111. my  fuiitii'cnt.il  state--  duriiii;  thr  gnatcr  part  of  the 
niiictfiiith  i.cnii:n  wiTl  hin,'cly  ihic  lu  the  piTsonnl  inHuciuc 
ami  tuiie  ot  (JiKcii  Victoria;  ami  ila-  formation  of  tlic 
Ru-so-l-'riiuh  AlHaiuc  \\a-  to  a  lar-c  cxtriit,  the  resi'lt  of 
the  pjrM.n.il  itforts  of  1'rcMi.lcm  Carnot.  In  liiiic  of  crisis, 
the  Prc-iJcnt  of  the  L'liited  Stales  aiwavs  exercises  his 
emergency  powers  to  lieal  with  foreiLjn  states.  'I'hc  President 
of  China  should,  indeed,  be  entrusted  with  sufficient  power 
to  direct  i:er  foreign  affairs  ;  and  the  need  of  such  powci  is 
all  the  more  urL^'cnt,  if  China  is  to  possess  a  recoijnized  and 
responsible  he.id  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations. 

1  he  President  of  China  inay  with  the  con-ent  of  Parlia- 
ment declire  uai,  make  peace,  and  conclude  treaties.' 

The  IVesident  of  the  French  Republic  is  requir-d  by  the 
Constitution  '  not  to  declare  war  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  two  Chambers  "  and  '  not  to  ratify  treaties  of 
peace  and  of  commerce,  and  those  involving  the  finances  of 
the  slate  or  relating  to  the  person  or  property  of  French 
citizens  in  foreign  countries,  until  they  have  been  voted  by 
the  two  Chambers  ".  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  power  to  declare  war  to  Congress  and  authorizes 
the  Pre-ident  to  make  treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
coii^nu  of  the  Senate. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  Provisional  Con- 
stitution, the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  is  more 
restricted  in  his  treaty-making  power  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  uise  he  requires  the  consent  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  while  the  latter  only  requires 
lh.it  of  the  Senate.  He  is  even  more  restricted  than  the 
French  President,  as  the  latter  only  requires  the  consent  of 
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tlic  tu..  chambers  f„r  certain  specified  kinds  of  trr'ties, 
uliiie  the  former  requires  it  for  treaties  of  all  Icinds.  The 
over-rigidity  of  the  Constitution  is  the  cau^e  of  its  break- 
down ;  it  i<  impossible  to  enforce  it  in  a  countrv  where 
respect  for  law  i,s  not  an  aecjuired  habit.  The  excessive 
restriction  on  the  President  only  results  in  hi.  di.re^ard  of 
the  law. 

One  of  the  tuo  important   tr-aties   that  ha\e  been  con- 
cluded since  the   foundation   of   the   Republic  is   that    with 
Japan   reJatint;  to  her  economic  concessions  in  AFanchuria 
and  Mon^'olia  and  to  her  interests  in  Shantunj,'  ;    and  the 
other  is  that  with  Russia  binding  China  to  reccjj^nize  the 
internal  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia.     Both  treaties  were 
concluded  without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  which  had 
been  dissolved.     On  its  restoration,  do  .bts  were  expressed 
as  to  the  validity  of  these  new  obligations  imposed  on  the 
nation,  bur  it  is  a  rule  of  International  Law  that  treaties 
must  be  observed  irrespective  of  changes  in  the  composition 
or  form   of  the  Government.      It   was,  however,  suggested 
that  a  formal  and  retrospective  sanction  shouli  be  given  to 
these   two  treaties   by  Parliament   \^ithout  discussion,  so  as 
to  make  them  valid  according  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  but  time  was  too  short  to  adopt  this 
'  face-saving  '  suggestion   before   the  second   dissolution  of 
Parliament. 

'i'hc  war  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  was 
declared  by  the  President  when  the  old  Parliament  had 
been  dissolved  for  the  second  time  and  the  new  one  had 
not  yet  been  summoned.  Parliament  did  not  rccogni/.e  its 
own  extinction,  and  many  of  its  members  assembled  in 
Canton  and  issued  a  separate  manifesto  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps   in   Peking,  approving   the  Government   policy  but 
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rrotestinp  against  its  doJaration  uithout  parliamentary 
con^tiit.  ^  There  are,  of  course,  many  elements  of  humour 
in  China's  strugjjle  for  constitutional  freedom. 

Serious  controversies  have  arisen  as  to  the  Presidential 
power  of  dissolving  Parliament.  The  Provisional  Constitu- 
tion IS  silent  on  this  point  ;  it  is  simply  enacted  that  Parlia- 
ment may  itself  convoke,  conduct,  and  adjourn  its  own 
meetings.  President  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  at  first,  paralvsed  the 
parliamentary  machinery  by  depriving  all  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  Par;y  (Kuo-ming-tang)  of  their  seats  under 
the  pretext  that  they  had  associated  themselves  with  a  plot 
auainst  the  Government.  The  deprivation  made  rhe  two 
houses  unable  to  form  the  quorum  required  by  law  ^or  their 
meetings,  and  this  inability  was  made  an  excuse  for  their 
dissolution. 

On  the  death  of  President  Viian,   the   same  Parliament 
was  restored,  but,  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  governors  of 
nine  or  ten  provinces  revolted  and  demanded  its  dissolution 
•^  a  condition  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Central  Government. 
President   Li  Yiian-hung  was  faithful   to  the  Constitution 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  Parliament,  but,  ovcrwheli      \ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  military  governors,  he  resorted   to 
the  unconstitutional  act  of  dissolving  it,   under  the  same 
excuse  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  that  it  was  no  h.ngcr  possible 
to  get   a    quorum,   in   consequence  of   the   flight   of  manv 
members  from  Peking  in  the  fear  of  an  invasion   by  pro- 
vincial troops.     The  dilemma  in  which  the  President  uas 
placed  may  be  shown  by  his  own  statement  : 

'It  is  said  that  although  our  own  Constiiuiion  contains 
no  express  stipulation  a^  to  the  power  of  dissolution,  the 
practice  of  other  constitutional  states  of  dissolving  their 
1  arliaments  may  be  taken  as  our  precedent.    But  I  adhered 
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strictly  and  cautiously  to  our  own  Constitution  and  swore 
by  the  spirits  of  Mountains  and  Streams  to  obey  it.  How- 
ever as  I  dreaded  premature  dissolution  of  the  Republic 
by  the  dissension  between  R,-vernors  and  parliament, 
1  hnally  acted  against  my  will  and  ordered  a  new  election 
Impotent  as  stagnant  waters  and  dead  straw,  I  am  unable 
to  achieve  what  !  humbly  desired.  My  lack  of  virtue  and 
ueaKness  of  influence  have  compelled  me  to  spoil  my  once 
bright  conduct.  ^ 

'  The  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  is  one  which  I  think 
it  desirable  he   (the  head  of  Kxecutive)  should  possess.'  * 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic  '  mav  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
before  the  expiration  of  its  legal  term  '.     It  is  true  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  dissolve 
CongrcNS,  but  the  President  and  Congress  being  independent 
of  each  other,  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  on  which  this 
power  could   be  exercised  even   if  it  existed.     'Phey   both 
derive  their  authority  from  the  electorate  and,  in  case  of 
conflict,  both  appeal  to  the  nation.     Neither  is  responsible 
to  the  other,  but  bot'   are  responsible  to  the  same  masters. 
The  President  of  tue  Chinese  Republic  has  been  made 
respcnsiblc  to  the  tvvo  Houses  of  Parliament  through  the 
Cabinet  Ministers.    A  denial  to  him  of  the  power  to  dissolve 
Parliament   would  make  it  a   necessary  condition   that   he 
should  surrender  his  independence  of  thought  and  bow  to 
the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  the  assembly,  which  may 
be  against  the  interest  of  the  nation.     To  fulfil  this  con- 
dition, the  President  will  necessarily  be  a  man  of  '  uncm- 
phatic  character  and  insensible  temperament  '. 

Among    the   characteristics   of    the   Chinese   Parliament, 
self-restraint  has,  so  far,  not  been  prominent.    Mutual  trust 
•  J.  S.  Mill,  Representative  Goverumem,  .  .  133  (Everyman  Edition). 
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■nui  aspect  bctuccn  Lc-islaturcand  Executive  arc  lu.t  often 
t'Hind  m   any   Parliament    in   tl.e   world,  and   it   would    bo 
unreasonable    to    expect    them    from    the    insecurely   based 
Tarhament  of  a  newly  established  Republic.     Skill  in  Parlia- 
mentary buMnes^  has,  a,i,Min,  not  yet   been  acquired  by  the 
Chinese.      Under  Mich   circumstances,  the   impossibility  of 
dissolv.m.'  a   Parliament   before  its  time  was  expired  would 
rromote  a  deadlock  betueen  it  and  the  President,  unless, 
dunnu  ilic  interval  of  its  existence,  he  attempted  a  cup 
dn.u.      ]-,ven  m  a  country  which  has  become  accustomed 
to     representative    institutions,    dissolution     on     necessary 
occasions  would   prevent    the   tyranny  of    Parliament    and 
ensure    respect    for    publi.    opinion.       Frequent    and    un- 
reasonable dissolution    by  the  Kxecutive  vvould,  of  course 
^hake    the    t<.undation   of    Parliament    and    produce   auto- 
cratic   -government,    but    the    liabilitv    to    being    dissolved 
would    often    act    as    an    effective    reminder    to    legislators 
not  to  indulge  their  own  wishes  against  the  interest  of  the 
nation. 

The  admini^trati^e  pouers  of  the  Chinese  President  in 
the  domain  of  domestic  affairs  include  the  authority  to 
promulgate  all  laus  ;  and  the  pouer  to  issue  or  cause  to  be 
issued  orders  tor  the  execution  of  laws,  to  exercise  rights 
delegated  to  him  by  lau,  t<.  -rrant  a  general  mnesty  (\vith 
consent  ot  Parliament)  and  reductions  of  penalty,  'and  to 
c(mfcr  decorations  and  other  insignia  of  distinction.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  power  is  that  of  appointing  and 
dismissing  all  military  and  civil  officials,  subject,  in  the  case 
"t  Cabinet  Ministers  and  .Ambassuiors,  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  tuo  Houses  of  i>arliameni.  The  short  existence  of 
Parliament  and  it^  incessant  interruptions  have  not  yei  giver 
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a  system  of  spoils,  by  which,  as  practised  in  the  United 
States,  appointments  are  given  as  rewards  to  the  supporters 
of  the  President  and  Senators  at  elections.  But  unlike  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  China  is 
not  confined  in  his  appointments  to  federal  posts.  Both  the 
central  and  the  provincial  officials,  except  inferior  clerks,  are 
appointed  by  him  ;  so  are  the  military  and  naval  officers  of 
practically  all  ranks. 

The  possession  of  this  tremendous  power  is  likely  to  tend 
to  its  abuse,  but  it  would  certainly  be  no  guarantee  against 
such  abuse  if  the  power  were  transferred  from  the  President 
to  the  Parliament  or  the  provincial  governors.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  easier  for  office-seekers  to  approach  numerous 
parliamentarians  and  governors  than  to  approach  one  Presi- 
dent. Legislators  and  governors  are  no  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  President  to  overcome  the  favouritism  which  has 
long  characterized  Chinese  politics. 

The   Presidential    power   of    appointment    is,   as   already 
noted,  restricted  by  the  provision  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  Ambassadors  to  foreign  States  must  have  obtained  parlia- 
mentary sanction    before   their  appointment.      In    the  last 
five    or   six  years,  several  Cabinet    posts  wx-e  kept   vacant 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  securing  a  majority  \ote  for  any  one  recommended  by 
the   President.      On    one    occasion    the   proposed    minister 
obtained  half  the  number  of  votes  in  the  lower  House,  and 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  would  have  entitled  him  xo 
the  appointment,  if  he  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  but 
as  one  of  the  voting  papers  was  slightly  damaged  by  ink,  it 
was  considered  to  be  annulletl,  and  the  casting  vote  did  not 
produce  the  desired  etlect. 

In  no  other  country  is  there  sucii  an  anomalous  provision. 
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It  IS  neither  logical  nor  pnictical  to  pass  a  \oieof  confidence 
<'n  a  prospective    minister  before  he   receives  office.      The 
record  of  his  previous  career  may  be  no  ..lue  to  his  fitness 
for  the  post  for  which  he  is  no^v  proposed.    The  convention 
has  been  in  x^.^uc  in  Hngland  and  in  France  that  only  those 
will    be   appointed    uho   are   supported    by   a    majority   in 
Parliament,  but  as  party  machinery  in  China  is  not  run  on 
intelligible  lines,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  President  to 
know  who  are  so  si-pported,  even  if  he  had  no  preference 
for  his  own  men.     J)iplomatic  courtesy  and  nicety  require 
that  an  informal  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  receiving 
State   as    to   the   acceptability   of   a    proposed   ambassador. 
Dus  acceptability  is  not  always  coincident  with  his  accep- 
tance by  Parliament.     Secret  agents  are  sometimes  sent  on 
diplomatic  missions,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  let  Parliament 
intcr\  ene.     The  Chinese  Government  once  proposed  to  send 
a   special   envoy   to  Japan    to  confer  a   decoration  on   the 
Japanese  Kmperor.     The  Government  contended  that  the 
restriction  of  the  Constitution  only  cove  cd  regular  ambas- 
sadors but  not  envoys  on  special  missions.     Parliament  did 
not  accept  this  contention,  and  a  long  conflict  ensued. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  at  this  juncture  the 
relation  of  the  Presi.l^nt  to  the  Cabinet,  but,  to  avoid  over- 
lapping, I  deur  it  to  the  next  chapter.  Here  I  only  make 
a  few  remarks  and  observations  on  the  Presidency  of  China. 
'The  President  is  replaced  by  the  Vice-President  in  case 
he  IS  unable  to  attend  to  his  duty  during  his  term  of  office.' 
This  clause  of  the  Provisional  Constitution  has  proved 
a  means  ..f  saving  the  country  from  much  trouble  and 
bloodshed,  a>  both  the  first  and  the  second  President  have 
been  obliged  to  quit  office  before  the  end  of  their  terms. 
Successors  to  them   were  immediately  :  und  in  the  Vice- 
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Presidents  without  any  elections,  but  the  Vice-President 
only  acts  as  President  for  the  remaining,'  period  of  the  term, 
and  a  new  election  is  necessary  at  its  expiry.  The  Vice- 
President  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  President,  and  he  is  usually  a  governor  in  some 
important  province. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
President  has  the  po^ver  to  fix  the  strength  of  regulars 
and  reserves,  and  to  direct  the  movements  of  iroops. 
In  virtue  of  this  high  office,  he  has  developed  the 
power  of  establishing  in  his  'palace'  General  flead- 
quartcrs,  to  which  all  military  governors  return  when 
relieved  of  provincial  duties.  Under  an  energetic  President, 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  General  Staff  ;\(.uld 
all  be  made  subordinate  to  this  supreme  military  institution  ; 
and  in  time  of  emergency,  orders  issued  from  it  take  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  departmental  instructions.  As  the 
head  of  this  institution,  the  late  President,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai, 
assumed  for  a  time  the  title  of  'Spiritual  and  Martial 
Generalissimo  '. 

The  old  belief  of  China  is  that  a  classical  scholar  is  capable 
of  everything,  including  the  direction  of  operations  in  the 
field.  But  the  recent  tendency  seems  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  a  commander  must  receive  military  training.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  three  successive  Presidents  have 
been  military  men— President  Yiian  Shih-k'ai,  thtuigh  not 
an  officer,  was  virtually  the  creator  of  China's  new  army. 
Moreover,  the  supreme  task  of  the  President  is  to  command 
obedience  from  provincial  military  governors  who,  it  is 
thought,  would  despise  the  Central  Government  if  the 
Chief  Magistrate  were  not  a  mcinbrr  of  their  profession. 
China,  unlike  otiier  oriental  States,  is  nominally  a  country 
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of  social  equality,  hui  the  traditi,,!,  ..f  tlic  otfuial  liioranhy 
has  been  too  strong.     It  i>  true  that  tl,e  h'.enir.hv  is  ..pet'i 
to  all  men  of  talent  irrespective  of   tiieir  tainily  or   wealth, 
hut  a  man,  (,nce  he  becomes  an  ..fficial,  i>  ]o.,kea  upon  as 
above  the  people.     -Ilic  Korgeous  robe  (nou   frock-coat  and 
top  li.it)  and  the  pomp  .,f  official  processions  <:ive  him  an 
air  of  di-nity   uhich    is   envied    by    tho^e   n,,i    holdin-  any 
office.     -J'his  tradition   has  no^v   become  much  less  stron<^ 
but  it  has  n..t  yet  died.     The  President  is,  in  fact,  lookc^d 
upon  as  the  first  man  in  the  land.    Kuropeans  visiting  China 
may  see  no  sj.,!  of  his  social  importance,  as  his  head  appears 
neither  on  coins  nor  on  stamp^,  but  in  the  Kast  s<,verei,t;ns 
have  never  been  so   highly  exalted,  or  insulted  according 
to  the  notion  of  the  Japanese,  who  dread  the  idea  of  beating 
their  SinereiLjn's  head  so  many  times  a  day. 

L  nlike  the  Kmperor,  the  President  claims  no  divine  co.. 
mission,  but   I'resident  Viian  Shih-k'ai  performed  the  sacr 
facial  ceremony  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven  just  as  an  Kmperor 
would.     He  was  less  secluded  than  the  Kmperor,  but  in  fear 
of  bcim,'  assa>Mnated  he  never  left  his  palace  .uate  except  on 
tuo  State  occasions  during  his  office.     His  successors,  how- 
ever, adopt    the  Kuropean   fashion   and   drive  about  Peking 
in    an    <,pen    car,    but    it    uould    probably    be    regarded   as 
a  momentous  departure  from  convention   if  the  President 
travelled  in  a   train   vvithout   an  armed  bodyguard.     He  is 
not  popularly  elected,  so  he  has  no  need  <,f  making  himself 
popular.     He  recei\es  and  entertains  senators  and  members 
of  the  louer  House  just  as  he  would  officials  of  high  rank. 
^  I'is  wife,  if  he  had  (,ne,  wouKi  probably  be  rh'centre  of 
Peking  society,  s.,  far  as  there  is  a  society  in  the  capital  of 
China.     She  would  probably  be  ele(  ted  honorary  President 
of  many  ^vomen's  clubs  and  sociai  organizations;    and   the 
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late  wife  of  the  present  Fresidc.u,  (nnieral  Ken-  Ku..-.hanK, 
took  much  interest  in  j^'irLs'  ediuation.  She  would  have  no 
influence  on  women's  fashions,  uhich  are  not  originated  in 
Peking.  Moreover,  sages  of  the  past  have  taught  that  wives 
of  high  officials  should  practise  frugality  so  as  to  encourage 
economy  in  every  household  throughout  the  country. 
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The  institution   of  the  Cabinet   is  not    an   import   from 
Europe.      It  has  a  history  of  its  own.     Curiously  enough, 
its  development   bears  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  tlu- 
Britisli  Cabinet.     From  time  immemorial  the  Kmperor  of 
China  had  been  assisted  by  a  Council,  uliich,  though  it  was 
differently    named    by   various    dynasties,    corresponded   in 
power  and  in  function  to  the  British  Privy  Council  from 
which  the  British  Cabinet  was  evolved.     It  differed  from 
it,  however,  by  the  salient  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  land- 
owners were,  for  the  most  part,  summoned  to  the  Council, 
while  in  China  literary  distinction  uas  the  sole  qualification 
for  membership.     In  tlie  early  years  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
the  convention  iiad  been  established  that  (mly  members  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  (Han-lin)  were  eligible.     'J'lie  three 
iManchu    Kmperors   who   ruled  China   from    1662    to    1796 
were,   however,   warriors  and   conquerors.      Military  expe- 
ditions  were  often   dispatched    to   Kokonor,   to  Turkistan, 
and   also   against    the   various   tribes   of  Central    Asia,   and 
it  was  soon  found  that  a  Council  of  literary  men  was  not 
adequate   to  deal   with   current   problem,   of  strategy  and 
tactics.     A  separate  Military  Council  was  therefore  estab- 
lished  consisting  of    Impeiial    Princes   and   noblemen,   who 
understood  the  military  art  or  had  been  fighting'  in  the  field. 
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rins  Coiuuil,  tlicuyl.  at  tir,.t  intended  to  h,-  temporary, 
Miruved  the  purposes  t.,r  v\l,i,h  it  was  created.  It  became,' 
till  alnu.st  the  end  of  the  Mai.chu  dynasty,  the  Supreme' 
Coimcil  responsible  to  the  Kmperor  lor  the  direction  of 
all  State  affairs,  civil  as  uell  as  military.  Kuropean  authors 
on  China  described  it  as  a  '  (irand  Council  ',  but  in  Chinese, 
It  ret  lined  its  original  name  of  -Council  of  .Military 
Secrets  '.  'I'he  old  Privy  Council,  which  uas  Mill  in  existence 
side  by  ^ide  with  the  Supreme  Council,  had  become  merely 
ornamental. 

In  191 1,  the  last  year  of  the  Manchu  rule,  the  Ciovern- 
ment  ab.^lished  the  .Military  Council  and  substituted  for  it 
a  Cabinet.  Jt  was  presided  over  by  one  minister  and  wo 
deputy  minister>  ;  all  heads  of  (iovernment  departments 
were  made  members  of  it.  'I'he  title  adopted  was,  however, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Pri\y  Council.  Republicans 
were  reluctant  to  accept  an  institution  which  bore  a 
monarchical  name.  They  altered  the  name  to  '  Council 
of  State  Affairs',  and  the  Prime  Minister  became  'Chief 
ManaKer  of  State  Affairs'.  In  the  rest  of  this  chapter  I 
shall,  however,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  use  the  terms 
'  Cabinet  '  and  '  Prime  .Minister  '. 

China,  according  to  the  Provisional  Constitution,  is  a 
parliamentary  Republic,  the  essence  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
is  a  responsible  Cabinet.  It  is  provided  that  'cabinet 
ministers  shall  assist  the  President  in  assuming  responsi- 
bilities '  to  Parliament,  and  that  '  they  shall  countersign  all 
bills  introduced  by  the  President  and  laws  and  orders 
issued  by  him  '.  In  the  Constitution  of  France,  it  is  also 
provided  that  '  ministers  shall  be  collectively  responsible  to 
the  chamber,  for  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  '. 
Both   the   French  and   the  Chinese   rules  are  based  on   the 
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BHti.h  doctrine  xh-.n  '  the  King  on  do  no  uron-  '  .uui  thar 
lus  Ministers  are  iospon<ihle  for  his  acts. 

This  conception  of  Cabinet  Governnunt  is  entirely  ne.v 
to  the  Chine^e.     President  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  with  his  power 
^nd  intellect,  uas  unwilling  to  play  the  role  of  a  figure-head 
Dunng  his  hrst  Uvo  years  of  office,  he  made  it  a"  rule  th  u 
no  Cabinet  decision  amU  be  carried  out  until  it  had  been 
approved    by    him,    either    personally   or   at    a    conference. 
He  attended  no  Cabinet  meetings  ;   his  presence  was  neither 
required  nor  pr.,hibited   by  the  Constitution.     'Che  usu  d 
cour.^c  adopted  wa^  that,  after  a  Cabinet  meeting,  ministers 
all  uent  to  lus  '  palace  '  to  report  what  had  been  discussed 
or  deeded,  and  the  President  had  a  f^nal  voice  in  acceptin--  or 
rejecting  their  counsel.   When  occasion  aro^e,  he  also  initiated 
projects  and  gave  instructions  to  ministers.    He  even  drafted 
orders  and  decrees,  uhen  he  thought  that  ministers  were  noi 
^i.ffinently  equipped  uith  classical  and   literary  knou ledge 
to  couch  document.,  in  impressive  and  persuasive  language 

By  administrati\e  regulations  he  was  given  no  department 
u.th  an  organized  staff,  but   he  had  at   his  command   the 
intellect  of  the  country  and  foreign  advisers  uf  hieh  standing 
i>oldler^,   lauyers,   financiers,   diplomats,   interpreters,   and 
draftsmen  were  all  at  his  service.      In  short,  he  had  a  .taff 
better    equ.ppcd    than    the    Cabinet    or   anv    Government 
department.      Moreover,    his    impressive    personality    and 
successful  career  had  won  for  him  the  trust  and  respect  of 
loreign    diplomats   and   bankers   in    Peking.      Through   his 
leutenants    he   could    reinforce    the    national    treasury   by 
loans,  when  the  Ministry  of  Finance  failed  to  find  means  to 
cover  administrative  expenses,  and  he  haa  a  uay  of  solving 
difficultie,.  beyond  the  power  of  Cabinet  ministeVs. 

The  ^ first    Prime    Minister  of    the    Republic    (Mr.   Tang 
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Shao-yi)  .aK-rapicd  to  rc.ili/c  ilic  ideal  nf  a  re^puuMblc 
Cabinet  by  niukine:  it  independent,  but  lie  .-non  found  it 
irnpossiblc  under  so  strong;  ,i  President.  His  successors  vveie 
I  ithcr  mediocrities  or  former  subordinates  of  the  President 
under  the  .M.mcliu  Government.  After  the  di<foliition  ol 
Parliament,  President  Yuan  Sliih-k'ai  abolished  the  Cabinet 
and  substituted  for  it  a  secretariat. 

V\ith    the    accession    of    President     f.i    ^■uan-hunp,    the 
responsible  Cabinet  was  re-tored  and  the  pendulum  suuntj  to 
the  other  extreme.     He  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
of  his  illu>trious  predeces>nr,  and  was  no  statoman  in  either 
the  Western  or  the  Eastern  acceptation  of  the  term.     His 
Mmpli.  ity  and  modesty  qualified  him  to  fulfil  the  condition 
tliat  lie  should  reign  but  not  gov  em.     The  Cabinet  under 
General  Tuan  Ch'i-jui,   in   a-MiminL;   full    re-pon-ibility   to 
Parliament,  beuan  lo  ignore  the  existence  of  the  President. 
'Belore  a  cabinet  meeting,  no  agenda  wa-  presented  ;    and 
after  it,  no  report  uas  ibsutd.'     The  Prime  Mini-ter  might 
not  see  the  Pre-ident  for  many  months,  but   the  President 
was  expected  to  -ign  decrees,  the  purport  of  which  he  did 
not   understand  ;     and   to   confirm    appointments   without 
being  informed  of  the  requirements  of  the  post.     When  he 
complained,  he    was   warned   that   the  responsible  Cabinet 
had  arrived  at  a  decision   which   vva^  not  open   to  review. 
In  dispatches  to  foreign   courts  or  to  ambassadors  abroad 
the  President  was  made  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  at  home  he  had  no  notion  of  what  had  happened. 
In  short,   the   President    was   relegated   to  the   position   of 
a  keeper  of  the  seal  of  his  of^ce,  and  the  weekly  'palatial  ' 
conference  initiated   by   his  predecessor  had   now   become 
a   luncli   part>    at   which   ministers  enjoyed  \\\>  hospitality 
but  refrained  from  political  discus.-ion. 
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--.      1  ...cleat    Fen,    Kuo.h.n,    ..p..,..   ;,    „,,,„ 
-u.cn   lus   two  prcdc^^^^^^^^^ 

•'1-.   .  cotnctdon.    w,th   th.a    of  the  Cabinet.     So' long  as 
--  domu,     ,a   ,,,   „,^,^^    ^,^.  ^^._^^^^,   Govcrntnent    . 

■■on  and  the  Cabnie.  .uppre^Mon  ;  the  former  rinds  his 
;^orte.  rn  tl.  Central  provinces  and  the  latter  in  tt 
No  th  Uuh  t  e  rcbelHou.  South  included,  the  countrv 
■>  dutded  nuo  three  sections,  and  the  trianeular  quarrel  i^ 
H  lasts  long,  threatens  to  paralyse  the  nation 

lo_  avoid  this  danger  as  far  as  is  possible  by  politic.l 
rnach-nery  n  .  ,.-opo..d  that  the  President  .ho  Ja^  ^ie 
rcpons.bduy  to  Parlian,ent  himself.     The  proposal  ere 

no, teu  precedent  in  constitutional  hi.oryfirr..i,e: 
1     ^.t   the  ancent   Republic,  in   uhich   the  Chief  Ma.i.- 
.ueuas  personally  ansuerable  to  the  .Assemblv.     In  trcth 

the  President  .s  to  be  -the  King,  the  Minis'ter,  and   tl ' 

'.nRland.  Ihe  consequence  is  that  the  President  should 
only  reta.n  oftce  so  long  as  he  holds  the  confidence  of  P 

lect  a  ncnv  President  when  he  loses  that  confidence  and 
does  no,  ,„,,!,,  p^,.^^^._^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  parlianientar  • 
election  returns  a  majority  opposed  to  the  President 

The  impracticability  of  this  proposal  can  be  easily"under- 

U>CHl   as  ,  has  already  been  shown  that  a  frequent\>lecnion 

of    President     would    throw    the    ccunt.v    into    continu.l 

confuMon.'      \  orcov.>r     f i,  .    u      •  j  '       ,  '"-"luai 

-Moreover,    the    Presidcu  .    made    immovable 

'  Supra,  §  I.    Presidert,  p.  50. 
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duuuv  1.1-  irrrn  ,xc,p,  t,..  |,i,|,  ire;iM,n.  i-  ilu-  onlv  stabK- 
r^irt  <.l  (]u^n-nmviu  when  ilir  C.iMmi  i^  .H.bjcri  'lo  pj,- 
liaim-nt.ir\    Hiuiu.iti  
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li'  Kiiitinuitv  ot  pncrii- 
mcnt  will  be  prcMTxcd,  >a  lo,ic  .1^  the  FrcMdciu  i.  not 
changed.  .ilth.iiii..li  a  rh,ui«o  ul  C.ibinct  may  alter  the  whole 
svMcni  ,.l  adiiiini-iiati.m.  With  the-  unimaginative  Chinese, 
it  i>  .1  M.knui  tiMditUMi  tliai  the\  >h.uild  bc  governed  bv 
:i  visible  head  ;  it  i^  ind'tiei 
power  of  government. 


erent    uhctiier  he   pojs;es-es   real 
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he  alternati\e  to  thi^  proposal  \\ill  be  the  rule  adopted 
lic  United  State^  by  whieh  the  Kxecutive  is  made 
independent  .,t  the  Legislature.  I'he  objection  to  adopting 
ihi-  rule  in  China  i.  th  .t  uhile  in  America  both  are  subject 
to  the  c,,ntn,I  ol  public  opinion,  in  China  public  opinion, 
e\cn  it  it  exi-t-,  i-  too  ineffecti\ e  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  (H.vernment.  It  the  Kxecutive  i.  not  responsible  to 
Parliament,  it  will  be  re.spon>ibIe  to  no  one  ;  re.-ponsibility 
to  the  nation  is  a  meaningles-  plirase,  as  by  reason  of  th'e 
va-t  extent  of  its  territory  and  the  present  undeveloped 
state  of  political  education  it  i.  incapable  of  formulating 
a  will  to  direct  (jo\ernment  action. 

The  essence  of  a  ropoiuMble  Cabinet  is  that  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  K.xecutive  and  a  part  of 
the  Legi-lature.  '  It  i>  a  hyphen',^  savs  Bagehot,  '  which 
joins,  and  a  buckle  which  fastens,  the  legislative  part  of 
the  State  to  the  executive  part.'  It  is  controlled  by  Par- 
liament, but  it  ab<,  exercises  great  influence  on  it,  supplying 
It  uith  neces^arv  information.  It  is  liable  to  censure 'and 
lnque^t  by  the  cuniry  through  it-  representative-,  and  yet, 
It    educates    it    by    political    rea-oning-    and    debate.     To 
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prevent    ihc    .Mucrntncnt   of  Chin.,   from   fulling.  i,„o   ,he 
l>ands  ot  the  feu-  uho  are  not  relact.uu  to  sacrifilc  national 
■nterest    for   the  satisfaction   of   their  individual    -jreed     or 
^vho   are   incompetent    or   slow    to   perform    their   dutie. 
a  responsible  Cabinet   i.  the  only  channel  through  uhich' 
l.-rliament  can  make  good  it.  claim  that  things  should  be 
done  or  left  undon  -,     On  the  other  hand,  to  control  ,ho 
turbulence    of    P,  -li  ment    and    moderate    its    exces,e<      . 
.esponsible  Cabinet  i.  ,„c  .nly  instrument  which  can  direct 
't  <•"  uhat  to  deliberate  and  on  uhat  to  be  silent      More- 
over, at  this  transition.-ry  period  uhcn  China  is  in  ur^rent 
n^cd   ot    cconom-c    development,    it    i.   onlv    a    responsible 
<^ab,net  which  i.  in  a  position  to  secure  that  neces.irv  law. 
■'•_-■    r-;^^ea    and    money   provided    to   carry   out    the'   new 
auministraiion. 

It^vill  be  wise,  houever,  that  at  this  earlv  .,  ,.e  of  her 
l^'-litical    development,    .hen    a    parliamentary    frame    of 
'"-.K    ha>   not   yet    been   acquired   by  her  citi'.ens,   China 
•iK'u.d  nut  accept  a  tc-pon^blc  Cabinet  in  the  full  sense  ,s 
utuier^tood  in  KngLuui  or  France.    Japan  has  a  responsible 
eabtnet^  but  ministers  need  not  be  supported  by  a  majority 
>"  tlie  Diet,  though  an  adverse  vo^.  on  a  question  of  confi'- 
dence  would  compel  them  to  resign,  if  the  Kmporor  did 
not  dissolve  It.     In  China,  an  absolute  power  of  dissolving 
Parliament  should  be  given  to  the  President  on  the  con- 
du.on  that  a  new  Parliament  should  be  summoned  withi. 
a  limited  time.     The  Legislature  should  be  so  restricted  in 
power,   ,n   function,   and   in   the   number  of  its   member., 
that  It  will  be  enabled  to  check  the  Cabinet,  but  not  obstruct 
"^  action  :    to  stimulate  it  from  idleness,  but  not  meddle 
with  intricate  problems  which  arc  beyond  its  capacity  to 
^'■a^^;     to   afford   c;pportunitie>    to    train    poliiiciain 'and 
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cauc.uc-  ,hc  o,un.n-,  hut  n.^t  ..,  the  cxpc-„-c  nf  tl,c  ^t.hilitv 
<''  the  Kovcrnmont  :  .uul  t,,  cntrol  minister.  u>llectivelv 
■;"^'  .'"^*'^i'^"-'lb%  K.t  not  tic  their  h.,nd<  uhcn  prompt 
-'c^.on.  ,re  nc.c<.uy.  Hou  ,)„.  ,h,n,hcrs  shouKl  L  con- 
^•rucre.i  ,.  thce  ido.ds  arc  to  he  realized  will  he  di^  usced 
in  the  next  section. 

The  ptincipal  tVature.  of  the  British  systeti:  of  Cabinet 
•.'o^crmttent  ar.  I.uiin,,  in  Ciuna  and  perhaps  need  not  he 
|eprcHluced.     The  fir<t    feature  i.  eoHective  responsibilitv. 
hy  uhKh  e^ery  tn.ni^ter  i.  made  re>ponsihlc  for  the  polio- 
-■    .1.0  u hole  Cabinet  as  ucll  a.  that  of  his  own  department'. 
Ihc  Unnc-e  P.rliament  that  ua.  dissolved  insisted  or  the 
|cco;jnnio,t  of  thi<  principle,  but  ,t  has  not  been  observed 
'\v  the  Cabinet.      It   was  true  that   ministers  in   this  case 
rcMgned  when  the.    disagreed  ^vith  their  coHcauues,  but  it 
^wuild  be  dithcult   for  the  indi^  iduali-,ic  Chinese  to  com- 
r'chend  that  he  should  h.c  „lhcc  ov^in,  to  .ome  accident 
HI  some  other  department  over  ^^hich  he  l,imself  exercised 
""  ^-'ntrol.     Collective  responMbility,  i,  i.  said,  is  essential 
t-  the  unity  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  believe  that  the  unitvcan 
';^  maintained  by  making  the  Prime  Minister  rcsponsibje  for 
'i.c  acts^ol    his   colleagues,   and    not    the  several   ministers 
.--ponsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other.     I'his  will,  I  think 
b^_   more     intellieihle     to     the     individualistic     Chinese 
..nucnlianc..    the    sen^e    of    responsibility    of    the    Prime 
-Ministe'-. 

The  practice  uf  u.lleciise  respunsibilitv  i.  intimately 
connected  w,th  the  custom  of  choosine  all  minister^  from 
one  party.  As  parties  in  China  have  not  yet  grown  to 
■natun.y,  there  lia^  not  been  a  party  Cabinet.  It  was 
'"'^^^■0',  -iii^U'ctca  in  191 3  th,t  members  of  the  then' 
-.dK.on   Cabinet  .ho  uerc  not  agreed  on  party  quc-ions- 
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some  R.,dKal<,  some  Conservative.,  ,..„ne  soldier,.,  some 
Contueian  sel.olar.  uith  no  party  connexion  of  any  kind- 
.h<.uld  all  enlist  in  the  Democratic  party,  irrespective  u\ 
their  sentiments,  temperaments,  and  pohtical  conviction^. 
A  party  Cabinet  would  then  be  created  out  of  the  most 
netcro-oneous  elements  and  on  the  supposition  that  those 
inembers  who  had  been  opponents  of  the  party  would  all 
discard  their  earlier  antai^^onism  and  be  convened  to  its 
dogmas.  J'he  suggestion  was  perhaps  plausible,  but  it. 
pracMcabihty  ^vas  doubted  bv  the  humorous  Chinese  ■  it 
^howed,  houever,  their  high  capacity  for  inventing  mike- 
Mints  and  compromise-. 

There  ua.  no  convention  in  exi-tence  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution    that    ministers    .hould    be    answerable    to    the 
majority    in    Parliament.      Hence    i,    was    enacted    in    the 
Provisional    Constitution    that    all    ministers,    before    th'-y 
were  appointed,  should  ha^  ,■  been  approved  by  Parliament. 
I  his  IS  irreconcilable  with  the  British  conception  that  the 
Prim.'  .Minister,  a.  •  the   kevstone   of   the  Cabinet   arch  •,' 
should  be  allowed  a  free  choice  of  his  own  colleagues.     At 
the  present  stage  of  party  development  in  China,  it  will  be 
l^'tal    to    the   ..peedy  formation    of   a   Cabinet    and    to    the 
unanimity  of  its   p„Iicy,   if   ,),,   p^me   .Minister  is   legally 
obliged   to  secure  parliamentary  consent  for  everv  one  of 
his  colleagues.     Political  parties  are  not  created  in  i  day  • 
they   require  time  to  develop.     Still  more  time  is  needed 
to  adapt   a  country  vvhich   has  hitlierto  had   no  notion  of 
political  partic.  to  the  requirements  of  party  government, 
granting   that    such   government    is   desirable   for   its   own 
sake.     Partisans  in  China  may  weil  claim  that  things  will  go 
smoothly,  if  ihey  only  have  a  free  hand,  but  the  difhculty 
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-f  one  state  of  polituJcatuatiun.  ^ 

ia.li..mcnt,  tl.c  convention  has  been  firmlv  estaMi^hcd  {n 
turopean  ccnuuncs  .Inch  adopt  the  svsten/of  a  respon.ibl 
C.btnct  that  the,-  should  be  members  oi  Parliament    o 
least   should    be   allowed    to   attend   and    take   n.rt   i'n    :h 
debates.     The  Provi.onal  Constuution  of  Cht.a^^o"     h 
nim^ter.    to  appear  in   Parliatnent  and  .peak.     Th     p 

--"t.nMra„,eofn,ind,..,ha.ca,reaS,said.,:         ■ 

-    >et,    been   acqun-ed    by    ,1.  Ch.nesc  ;    L    p  .Htici       ' 

;-d^.thoseoftheoldsd.ooi,areno,.i,H„;..„,,^^^ 

,,  :''-.",. y.      In   the   Senate  a.:d   the  House  oi 

K4^'-ntatne<    ,n    Peking,    .h,     ,,i„i,,„ial    benches,^ 

■""i  the-  cxcauh.  ,,.„„  „,  ,1,0  t;,n<.r„„,e„,.    T,,,    ,■;■;; 

"'•'t  llK  '.tlier  „  transgressing  its  own  pouer 

Attc.mpt.  have  be-n  made  to  appoint  members  to  min.- 
^' ^f,  ^^'-•-'  ^^--t  -^  "^■^-i  i'-TPosition  that  a  le.id.Hor 

tan    mg,    at  minister,  are  the  link  between  Pariumetutd 
^    b.'Mu    the  .ou.try  unagmes  that  „K-mbers  are  mnueneed 

'^  g.eed  and  a^aruci.  they  aspire  to  Cabinet  rua  it  t 
;'-..!.;  that,  n,ember.bein.  already  substantial  dd,: 
*-PV'    --.-rial. dary  in  addition   uould  ex  i,:;,^ 


:-elti-]i  dc.-iie..     h  nni-l  be '.aid  o 


''i^e  again  that  in  .i  coantr\ 
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^^l  Kl.  docs  not  yet  understand  the  norking  of  the  Cabinet 
>  jtcn,,  u  requires  tim  .  and  edueation  to  introduce  new 
nilo.  and  neu  corueptions  of  government.  I,  ^iH  be 
.ea...nable   that    mini.er.s   whether  they  are   tnct^ber's   or 

it'ho  /a-  :^"^r^''""-^-   ^^-^-    -'^ts    in    Parliament 

-thou    .n  adda.onal  .alary),     h  i.  the  prac  tice  in  France  : 

K  >houki  be  .ntroduced  into  China  uiti,out  importing  the 

Bnn.h  rule  that  a  minister,  if  not  already  a  memoer,  nn. 

nnd  a  constituency  to  represent. 

'Jo  return  to  the  conflict  between  the  President  and  the 

Ca  nun.  Much  depends  of  course,  ..n  their  intelh  J 
-H  prudence.  Hi,h  executive  ..fhcer<  are  expected  to 
I  >Fc-ess  themseKes  of  jealouM  and  arrogance  /  h.rmonv 
•n  government  and  mutual  re.pect  are  onlv  obtainable  b'v 
Pc-.nal  and  conscious  efforts.  Courtesy'  and  politene; 
l'.ne,  houe^er,  been  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  • 
•'"d  u  ,.  to  be  hoped  that  they  uill  be  brou.lu  to  be.t'r  o,,' 
tlicir  niotlcrn  politic-. 

K^de.  .hould,  perhap-,  be  laid  donn   to  dehnc  the  func 
^  -'^  "'  the  respective  o.hce.  and  minimize  the  overlappi,,. 
':'   tl-r  pouer.     The  President,  elected  uith  much  co,,: 
>>-crat,on  and  care,  -hould  not  be  taken  as  an  idol  for  ^ool. 
"•-r^htp.     'n.c  po.ers  .ranted   to  him  and   the  duties 
tnpose     o„   h„„    ,.,, he  Constitution  d  ,  not   permit   him 
tofufilthe,dealofa'pi,kcpttof..:ten'.     Ihe  French 
P cdent    presides    over    Cabinet    meetings    (Conseil    de< 
A  nustreO  and   the   King  of  England  in  Council  may  also 
perform  State  dut.e.  of  high  importance.     It  is  onlv  reason- 
able   that    the    President    of   China    should 
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t'.  the  C..M,-cil  dv  C.ihi.Kt   in    Franu',  ,.<  di\tinct   fr-m  the 
Con  oil  lies  Minivtro. 

'F'he  Chine;  ..t  Ciiin,.  i>  itself  ..  hii:hly  o,;:.,,ii/.cd  depart- 
'^-nt;  and  the  orcnnizatinn  reveals  the  capacity  ot  the 
Chinese  for  analytic  reasoninp  and  scientific  management. 
I  he  reveluion  is  .,11  the  more  significant  when  ue  remember 
the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Knpland.  till  quite 
recently,  had  no  secretariat  adequate  to  the  amount  of  hU 
nork.  and  that  the  C.nscil  des  Mini.stre,  is  not  equipped 
'Mth  a  department.  The  Cabinet  in  Peking,  althoutjh  it 
l'"Ids  meetings  in  secret,  keeps  detailed  records  in  its 
minutes,  and  it  i-  in  change  <.f  business  which  i.  comm-.n  to 
•ill  acpanments  „r  uhich  belon-s  m  none.  It  maintaiiLs 
'he  unity  <,f  administration  and  is  the  link  betueen  the 
provincial  authorities  and  the  Central  Government. 

It    is    divided    into    f(,-,r    sections.      ThrouKli    the    first 
section,   the   secretariat,    the   Prime   Minister  issue.s  orders 
•nid  m-, ructions  ,,,  ,1,,.  -.vhoK.  ountrvvvithin  hi<  prescribed 
^phere    of    action.       It    drafts    d.-cumenis,    keeps    records 
^'-nipiK-    report.s,   and    i-,    the   custodian   uf  St.ite  archives' 
I  he  next  .section  is   the  buieau  nf  Laus  and  Re-ulations, 
vhich    occupies    the    s,n,,    p,„iriMn    as    the    Government 
.liMttsmen  in  Knuland.     The  more  important  .section  is  the 
bureau  of  the  Civil  Service.     It  combines  in  itself  the  func- 
tions divided  in   J-.ngLud  between   the  'IVea^urv  Board,  the 
Civil   Service  Cummissiui,,  .uui    the   .Ministry  'of   Pensions. 
It   1^  also  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  '  Honours 
l.iM  ",  according  to  vviiich  decorations  and  insignia  are  con- 
loned    on    'meritorious'    persons,    and    it    authorizes    the 
acceptance  of  decorations  granted   to  Chinese  .subjects   by 
foreign  Stale-.     I'inally,  a  section  on  '  Printing  and  Kni-rav  - 
:ng'   Jinliaige-    the   ^ame  duty   as    !1..M.    St„tionuv   (Jthcc 
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in  Kn.iand    .i.l.  the-  additional  function  of  de.-.ning  attd 
-K.k.nu  seals  and  bad,-cs  c.f  c^c^y  description 

Il.c  C.hinor  of   China,  a.    has   been   shown,  has  had   a 
on,  h.tory.     I  he  division  of  the   Executive  into  different 
dcpartn^ent.  uas  also  Ion.  in  developt^ent.     In  the  ritual 
"t   the  Chou  dynasty  which  ruled  China  from   ,,->2  „c    to 
•'-^S   n.c,  we  find   that  six  Government   departments  were 
then  m  existence.     To  inquire  into  their  internal  or.aniza- 
uon  and  to  examine  their  divi-ion  of  powers  in  detail  will 
^'e  a  study  of  umnense  historic!   interest,   but  it   will   be 
out_    r,f    place    to     n,cnii,.n     her.     more    than    the    broad 
d>ns,on  ,nto  departments  of  the   Imperial   Household;    of 
'1"^  IntcT.or  and  l-'duca.ion  ;    of  Rites  ;    of  Public  WorL.  • 
and  <.t   Punishment.     Alter  numerous  alterations  in  suc- 
--ne   dynasties,    tli,    Afanchu   Government    had    depart- 
nunt-  of  the  Civil  Service  ;    of  Rites  :    of  Works  ;    of  War  • 
I'i  I-mance  ;  and  of  Justice.     .New  departments  were  created 
towards  the  end  ol  us  rei.n. 

The  Republic  carries  on  its  administration  throuj^h  ten 
departments      Modern  activities  have  grown  up,  and  more 
.'overnmental  interference  is  needed  to  direc.  social  activi- 
ties   tov^ards    certain    channels.      The    mutual    dinlomatic 
representat.on  betueen  China  and  other  States  has' necessi- 
tated the  creation  of  a  depanment  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  the 
nuckus  of  which  1,..-  existed  e^er  since  the  establishment  of 
the     sungh  ^amen  in  ,863.     It  is  the  department  through 
umch   China   con.municates   with    the   Foreign   OfHces    of 
other  Powers,  and  its  functions  do  not  differ  mud.  from  those 
of   the   latter.      But    owing   to   the   exercise   of   territorial 
nuhts  by  other  States  in  China,  it  often  deals  uith  questions 
^■iHch    dn    not    concer,     the    Fouu-n    Office   of   .,r,v   other 
-ouniiT.      1  reaiy  p,,,  i.  ..,,  under  the  juiiaiiction  <,f'  foreion 
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-'n.ul^  ,.nJ  li,i,,,:,,n  inu.ui,,.  botl,  alic.„<  :„ui  Chinese 
""en  rcqu.rc,  c.n.uA  ...ui  Jipnificd  l,.uulling  bv  tl.is  dcrar,- 
'"-'.<•      ••  .-xcd   Court^,   in    .hie],   Chinese  judges   sit   with 

■"^d  ca.es  o,  exrr.uiiti„n  from  Chinese  te-ritory  to  foreign 
•■ttlements  and  vi.o  ver.,  often   present   thornv  proble^. 
'-"  folufon.     J-nr  in.r.uu.,  ,he  rcgi.rrati<,n  of  alien  enemies 
n  ..me  o.  uar  ,s  in  most  other  countries  done  hv  the  rolice 
!-'Y"  China,  a>  these  alien,  are  mostly  resident  in  foreign 
-"anient.,   „    o,me.    under   the   Foreign    Mini>trv   a.   the 
rrnper  au,ho^,^  to  approach  fo^.ign  con-uh,  uith'uhom  it 
"UM   eo-operate  ,o  effect   the  registration.     The  Ministry 
■TP-nu.   delegate,   to   r.-pre^en,    i,    i„    ,,,aty  ports   to  deal 
^^ith  foreM,Mi  affair.. 

China   i;noIe..dingh,urein   -he  tamiK    <„   nations,   but 

'^•'"^•"';"-'^i;'''-tc.  The  demand  hy  foreign  Pou or.  hu 
'■""':""\  ■'"  .  ^•^'"^""'-  '--itorial  concesMons,  and  the 
>-i  H.nal    dehnquency    in    ,he    ol.er^ance    of    treaties    in 

-mote  part,  of  the  country,  are  unplea.an.  even,-  for  her 
^'-ornment_.     She  ha.  no  forma!  alliance  uitl   anv  .  ountry 
ynd,  not    be,„,  a   J'oner  of  Hrst    rank,   -he  exercises   litth' 
n.'l>uMKe  on  the  cour,.e  of  tho.e  international  even.,  which 

•"••^-nodevn  pohtual  life  so  excnin,  and  fore„„  affairs  .o 
d.  hcult  to  understand,     hut  a  ueak  Pov^er  is  al.avs  a  pa^vn 

WHch  the  strong  hand-  play,  and,  ,hou.h  impot^u  Ll 
;   ten  d,.turb-  the  e<,uilihriun,   betueen  ,he  (Lu  I'ou.r- 

On  her  oun  part,  China  only  de.ire.  pe.ue  and  non-inter^ 

;"";^  ^^"    "'^'   'Y'    '■'   ""'""   '^-'^^^   ^"   "^-'^   ^1-  -n   1-ve 
""«-■  >"  "r,an...c  her  resource,  and  to  adapt   her.elf  to  the 

;;;;;^:'  ^•''':''"'"^'''-'--''^)i--"-..in.ocon.ac, 

'■Mill  W  c.  leiii  btaie-. 
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Next  in.Mdcr  c„nu's  the-  Mini^trv  „t  ,!,,•  Intcn.-r  lt< 
I'lnction^  .nc-  nunih.Jd  and  o.Ncr  v.st  »rourui.  Cl.ina  is  „.. 
(--•dcra!  St.ac,  .uui  hu  .ulnniiiMr.ni(,n  is  centralized  Thi. 
•M.niKty  i>  char^.d  uitl,  all  local  adn.itiistration,  inrludinp 
^■l<'^'-'n.N  rubluat.on,  o.pyridit,  .sanitation,  police,  public 
^^'>rk.s,  poor  rchcl,  .harity  organization,  disposition  of 
public  land,  public  u,.,ship,  and  contn.l  oNcr  morality  and 
conscience. 

Europeans   uiU  probably   be   puz/.led   bv  this  long  list  • 
any  one  (,t  the  items  enumerated  miL-ht  require  a  separate' 
department  to  carry  out  its  administration  over  so  vast  an 
area  as  three-fourths  of  the  Asiatic  continent.     Ijut  China 
up   to  the  present,  has  not   been  a  modern  country,    hi  i' 
^ucurdim,'  to  Kuropean  nmi,,,,,  .he  has  not  attained\nen 
a    rudimentary    standard    in    saniiation    and    public    works 
Ibrouuhuui    the   u  hole  c(,untry   there  are   not    more   than 
.'  ten  .hou.and  yards  .,f  Nvater  pipes  and  not  more  than  half 
a    score    ot    uorkhouses    provided    at    the    expense    of    the 
Covcrnment. 

The  Chinese  are  reputed  to  be  docile  and  honest.  They 
ha\e  de\el.,ped  self-conrr<,l  and  mutual  help  to  a  very  high 
degree  and  they  require  very  little  government.  The 
shreud  observation  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hart  that  Chin  . 
IS  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  a  single  mairi^tratc 
governs  thousands  of  square  miles  and  millions  of  population 
IS  truly  reflective  ot  her  social  organization.  Richthofen  is 
also  ol  <,pinion  that  there  is  no  other  country  more  immune 
from  oihcial  interference  or  interruption. 

Modern  activities  have,  however,  gradually  multiplied 
and  the  increase  of  travel  has  already  put  an  end  to  the 
calm  and  tranquillity  oi  the  old  order.  Factory  life  has 
iK-en  introduced  and  organization  on  a  big  scale  has  become 
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-d-rv     u,       ,,,.      The    Mi„i.,,  ,„„...    ,,„,,.„.7 

;;n-   -th   .he   „u,hu.,n.H.  dune,   unpo-cd  „n  L,   bu 
t-    moment    „,.    introduu.on    .nd   Ixcuu.-n    .       "  i 
-iorn.  h..  1..,,  .,.,,,,,,,. J  ,^.  ,,,,^^,^_,  ^^^.^  -^ 

chao.,iutu.„d.n..atf..,^..,,,,.j,,,,,,,^^,    ^^ 

.i.ou,h„UKh.dver,...d,„G.,.ern,nent  publication,   hi' 
n-cr    been    and    probably    ne.e,-   ean    be    cntor.ed        vZ 
M.n..try   ..   „,   charge  of    the   Pol.ce    Force   of    ,he    whole 
^-.ury,  but  ,n  practice  n.  adtnint.ration  Ln-,eiv  d.p 
o  .-Peasure   of   provincial   anthontie.    UK    in'^rin, 

1  .   .     u    to  nu^stra.es.     The  inhabitant,   in   nual  di^- 

ut>o,,an..eUa-,roun  police  in  theirounfa.hionuithout 
''-"..^.ubject  to,hesuper^iMonof  ,heCent,,l(^   , 
...,  ,     »     ,  '  ""- '-'-"ti.il  (.jo\ernmeiu 

'K    .a.  ne.s  of   ,he  country  .nd    the   in,per,ection   „f   ,he 

'"'-'■-.t.  udl;    and  the  only  police  force  under  its  dire,  t 
ll'ntro  ,  and  tor  the  cf^ciency  of  which  it  i.  re.ponMble 
the  Pohce  ^orce  ,n  the  metropolitan  area  of  PekLg  ' 

riu.   M-nistry   is   in   charge  of    Public   Worship.'     h    i. 
ngldy  .ontrcners.al  c^estion  uhether  China  has  a  Stue 
rohg.on,    but    she    i,    certainly    ntore    tolerant    of    reh   io 
op-on.    Utan    any    .„..    nation.       Buddhi.,,     M   ,        . 

nc^.uu.n,uda,.n,  and  ChristianttyalUu.e  their  follow  rs 
mCh.na;  bnt  throughout  her  long  range  of  history  the,'- 
H  -ot    been    a    .ngle   instance   ..f   religious    pcrsecuti:.^ 

Ihp  massacrt-  of  ChriMian  rniss.„naiic-  I,,  Cl.ln.,  • 
said  to  have  .,ee„  a  .,i,.n.  p...c.u::  ^V;  ;     :  ^,,;::;  7'  ^'• 
"HT  wc,..  Cl„i.tK.,.,  bu.  because  .la-v  wcr-  io~  Tl       '""' 

— -   --   kllKH ,   iH-cau..  o.rher  nTt     r'l         .  ""'■ 
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iiK  Willi  question^  ih.u  may  po^nbu- 
arise  m  cmnexinn  uiii,  ditfcroni  rdmi.ms.  ,nd  it  V.-.y.  i„ 
order  .,nd  repair  temple-,  dedicated  t..  Heaven,  to  G.-d.,  tc 
ConfuciUN    and    to   „tl,cr    notable    hi^-orical    persons    '  It 
h.i^  .  more  intcrostinK  fum  tion,  that  of  Kraniini:  Government 
appr.nation  and  encoura.'ement  to  tlio»c  distingui^lied  in 
chivalry,  in  chastity,  or  in  kindred  virtues,  and  to  those  who 
have   enjoyed    the   lo„..   ,^^  ot    over   one   hundred   year- 
The  amhon/...tion  o!  the  ere.  ti(,n  of  incmnria!  tablets  and 
arches    to   u.unt,.  v.iduvv,  who   lave    not    been    t.-ariied    for 
the  second   time  is  a   function    pecidiar   ,.,  Chine:e   mo.al 
tonccpt'ons. 

The   Ministry  of    Finance   i>   in   char>,,-  of   ,he   fin.uKial 
mach.  lery  of  the  vsh<,le  country,  uhich  include>  taxation, 
public  debt.  Government  monopoly,  Gu'  ernment  banks    nul 
currency  control.     Tlie  principal  -ourcc-  „i   revenue  ot   the 
Chinese  Go,  ernment  aie  customs  duties,  excise,  >alt  duty, 
and  land  tax.     A  distinction  has  been  drawn  betueen  ik- 
■National  and  Provincial  levenue,  but  when  money  i^  needed 
tor  provincial  expense,  governors  always  retain  'the  instal- 
ments   due    to    the    Central    Government    for    their    onn 
requirements  ;    tia-y  sometimes  come  to  Peking  for  financial 
rc-inforcemeuLs.      .Attempts    have    been    made    to   appoint 
olhc.als  direct  from  Peking  to  collect  the  national  revenue, 
but  without  success.     China  is  supposed  to  be  a  centralized 
country;    all  provincial  officials  are  primarily  agents  of  the 
Central  Government.     They  should  colLct  money  on  its 
behalf  without   the  need  of  a  separate  set  of  officials  like 
the   Marshals  of  the   Tnited  States  Federal  Courts.     But 
the  weakness  of  the  Central  control  over  the  province,  ha. 
prevented  this  ideal  from  being  realized  and  has  resulted  in 
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il.c  iiM.bility,.!  CnniJ  ^uuu.  c  |  ,,..11  |,,u  „,.,rr  ,.,  .,,y 
'^n  ihi--  point  uIk-,,  I  ileal  v.itii  tju-  id.iii,,,!^  ben- oni  tiu- 
Central  and  tin-  Pr(i\in,iil  ( Invcrnnvjnt-. 

Tl.i^  MiniMry  i<  re^ponMHe  for  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  budpet  ;  .,11  (.•M\ernmcnt  depai  tnient^  ^end  in  their 
-tima'cv  M.nie  time  J-elore  ij,e  be^itininu  r.f  the  tinan>  ial 
.\car;  and  the  Budget  niuM  be  diMU?>cd  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  before  bein.c  presented  to  Parliament,  piovided  the 
latter  i<  in  se>Mon.  Durinp  the  la^t  three  or  four  vear^,  when 
Farliameiu  had  been  dissolved,  the  Budget  uas'authorized 
by  the  Cabinet  and  the  President  without  any  interference 
by  Parliament.  Accounts  are  audited  by  a  separate  depart- 
nunt  dire.tiv  under  the  Pre^idcnt  and 'independent  oi  the 
Cabinet  (,r  V  rliament. 

Currcn.y   reform    and  the  adoption   nf   <j(,ld  uv  a    aold- 
rxchanue  standard  ha\e  bet  n   under  di>cus-.i(,n  for  the  la.^t 
twenty  year-,   but    nothiui;    definite   has  .s,,   tar  been    dnr.e. 
A  bemnnin.,'  h.,.  been  made  K.  n'uire  a  uniform  <iKei  dollai 
Mandard;     but    different    pro\  inres   arc   -till    permitted    i<< 
com    their    o\Mi    money,    which    suffers    discount    in    aiu 
province  other  than  that  in  uhich  it  is  coined.     Moreovei', 
the  Mlver  d-.lLr  i-  not  the  only  money  in  circulation.    Silvci^ 
Hars    in    \aiious    shapes   are    la rH.V    employed    in    business 
transactions,  and  the  diffeience  in  the  sy>tem  of  weight  in 
diffeient  localities  again  introduces  confu^ion  into  the  vain.- 
ot  the  bar. 

The  Bank  of  China  i>  the  only  Government  bank  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  other  Govern- 
ment bank  being  under  the  Ministry  of  Communication's. 
It  IS  authorized  by  tlie  Mini>try  to  issue  notes,  but  other 
banks,  Cliinese  and  foieign  alike,  may  also  i>.sue  notes  to  any 
amount  ilicy  think  tit  without  any  Government  authoriza- 
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iH.vv  business  (.m  be  carrial  on  with  such  a  confused  system 
of  curr-ncy  and  banking,  hut  the  spirit  uf  toler.-.ncc  and 
carefulness  lias  so  deeply  permeated  the  mercantile  and 
a.^-ricuhural  cla>ses  of  China  (not  the  p.ilitical  cla^s)  that 
they  can  make  their  life  cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  all 
bairiers  and  hindrance. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Mini>tiies  of  the  Army 

and  the  \a\y  are  obvious  from  their  titles.     'I'he  best  pan 

of  the  Chinc-e  Nuy  ua^  de>troyed  in  the  Chino-JapaneH- 

War,  and  financial  difficulties  have  not  permitted  it  to  be 

replaced.     Tlie  biu'tje^t   man-of-war  is  an  unarmed  cruiser, 

twenty  years  old,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,000.    Many  gun- boats 

arc  used  for  coastal  and  river  defence  and  for  thc'suppression 

of  pirates.     The  Ministry  of  the  .Navy  can  perhaps  hardlv 

justify  its  own  existence,  but  it  is  useful  as  a  department  in 

charge  of  the  training  of  naval  officer,  and  architects  tor 

the  future  extension  of  China's  force  at  sea.     It  controls 

a  few  naval  schools,  and  it  is  in  charge  of  a  few  docks  and 

shipyards,  wliere  old  ships  are  repaired  and  new  gun-boats 

of  inconsideiable  size  can  be  constructed  by   the  Chinese 

without  foreign  e.xpert  assistance.     It  should  be  responsible 

lor  buoy-lights  and  coastal  life-saving  appliance^,  but   the 

care  of   these   is   undertaken   by  y^e  Customs  Service.      It 

controls  several  wireless  stations. 

The  Ministry  of  War  has  perhaps  more  vexatious  duties 
to  discharge.  The  old  '  Bannermen  '  Army  of  the  Manchus 
has  been  entirely  replaced  by  a  new  army  trained  and 
equipped  more  or  less  on  modern  lines.  The  standing  army 
of  the   Republic  is  believed   to  be  800,000  strong,   but   its 

exact    mimher    i.    not    defmiidv   known.      The    .Ministry    is 
l».lJ!.l;i 
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supposetl  to  be  in  supreme  control  of  the  organization  ami 
the  movement  of  troops,  but  as  a  military  governor  can 
order  the  troops  stationed  in  his  province 'in  anv  way  he 
lilies,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Ministry  has 
full  authority  over  the  Army.  The  bravery  of  the  Chinese 
and  their  fearlessness  of  death  qualify  them  to  make  the 
best  fighting  material,  but  the  absence  of  discipline  and 
leadership  causes  them  .o  compare  very  unfavourably  with 
a  modern  European  army. 

Conscription  has  not  been  introduced  ;    and  as  China  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  organize 
an  army  to  meet  a  foreign  foe,  the  need  for  it   has   not 
arisen.     But  unless  patriotism  can   be  cultivated  and  dis- 
cipline maintained,  even  a  big  army  will  not  afford  adeauate 
defence  to  the  country,  but  will  be  used  bv  its  leaders  to 
foment   revolution  and  destroy  its  unity.     The  equipment 
of  the  army,   though   much   improved  in   recent  years,   is 
still    almost    obsolete    and    quite    inadequate    for  'modern 
warfare.     The  progress  of  science  and  its  application  to  the 
manufacture   of   munitions   have   altered    the   designs   and 
construction  of  arm;,  of  e\ery  description,  and  new  inven- 
tions add  new  u capons  to  the  old.    China  has  certainly  not 
kept  pace  with  this  rapid  progress.     It  is  true  that  she  has 
aeroplanes  in  her  army,  but  the  number  is  very  insufficient. 
-Motor  transport,  which  Js  most   vital  to  modern   fighting, 
does  not   exist   in   the  Chinese  Army.      Its   heavy  artillery 
i^    perhaps    not   strong   enough   to   hold   even   one   mile  of 
front  in  the  battlefield-  of  I'landers  and  France.     To  create 
an  army  for  China  adequate  to  the  demands  of  her  national 
defence  is  one  of  the  dreams  which  the  patriotic  Chinese 
hope  to  realise  in  the  near  future. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  is    responsible  for  the  establish- 
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menr,  the  maintenance,  and  the  supervision  of  all  judicial 
courts  within  the  Republic.    It  is  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges,  the  examination  of  advocates  (there  is  no 
distmction  between  barristers  and  solicitors  in  China),  ard 
the  training  of  legal  students.     It  is  the  highest  admiri- 
strative  authority  in  all  civil  or  criminal  cases  and  is  in 
charge  of  prisons.    The  separation  of  judicial  and  executive 
office  IS  a  new  departure  in  China's  legal  history,  the  judicial 
functions  having  been  formerly  entrusted  to  district  magi- 
strates and  provincial  governors.     The  judicial  system  has 
been  reorganized  on  European  models,  but,  in  manv  parts 
of  the  country,  modern  courts  have  not  yet  been  established, 
and  district  executive  officials  are  still  temporarily  charged 
with  judicial  functions. 

^  The  Chinese  are  tolerant  and  always  endeavour  to  avoid 
litigation  :  Confucius  taught  that  in  a  perfect  society  there 
are  no  law-suits;  and  the  Chinese  jspire  to  live  up  to  this 
high  ideal.  iVIoreover,  the  corruption  practised  by  the 
district  magistrates  under  the  old  regime  has  horrified  the 
peaceful  and  respectable  Chinese,  and  the  dread  of  la\v 
courts  has  deterred  them  from  appealing  to  public  authorities 
on  minor  grievances.  The  modern  courts,  though  improved 
in  buildings  and  accommodation,  have  not  yet  been  sufi^- 
ciently  provided  with  experienced  judges.  These  defects 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  good  in  course  of  time. 

Education  is  in  the  care  of  a  separate  central  department. 
The  range  of  its  functions  covers  L'niversity,  secondary, 
elementary,  and  popular  education.  By  popular  education 
1"^  meant  education  through  libraries,  museums,  botanic  and 
zoological  gardens,  exhibitions,  musical  and  dramatic  per- 
formance, and  public  lectures.  Popular  education  thus 
ddined  i^  indeed  highly  rei-,,mmend.-d  by  Kurcpcin  educa- 
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tionifts  .,iul  probably  ^ets  tlu-  maximum  amount  of 
fducational  efficiency  with  the  minimum  amount  of  cost, 
but,  su  far  as  China  is  concerned,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  though  elaborate  schemes  have  been 
proposed. 

There  are  a  lew  Universities  in  China,  but  their  academic 
standard  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  If  has  been  difficult 
to  get  qualified  professors  or  even  students.  But  numerous 
colleges  of  specialized  character  have  been  opened  in  which 
irainmg  for  certain  trades  or  occupations  is  given.  'I'his  i< 
an  imitation  of  the  German  'technische  Hochschule'  and  has 
been  proved  very  useful  both  in  Japan  and  in  China.  On 
the  same  level  as  these  specialized  colleges  are  the  Normal 
Colleges  where  teachers  are  trained. 

Relou  these  colleges  are  the  secondary  or  middle  school^, 
which  correspond  perhaps  to  the  continuation  schools  in 
Knoland.  but  their  curriculum  is  much  higher.  Graduates 
of  this  grade  of  schools  enter  direct  to  Universities  or 
technical  colleges.  In  elementaiy  schools  writing,  reading, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught  together  with  elementary  history 
and  geograph).  Compulsory  education  has  so  far  not  been 
enforced,  but  schools  are  mostly  maintained  at  Government 
expense  and  the  charge  is  so  small  that  they  are  practically 
free. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  covers  also 
a  vast  field  of  action.  It  is  supposed  to  deal  with  questions 
relating  lo  agriculture,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton  plantation; 

irrigation,  cultivation  of  waste  land,  cattle-breeding,  forestry^ 
fisheries,  mining;  registration  of  companies  and  of  trade 
marks,  no-k  exchange,  Governm.ent  subsidies,  insurance  and 
labour  conditions.  Like  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  it  is 
entrusted  with    numerous   functions  un  paper  which  would 
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loquiie  several  department.,  were  Ciiina  a  modern  industria] 
-Mate.  But  tor  the  present,  the  Ministrv  is  confined  to 
making  reports  and  mining  surveys.  The  unsettled  condition 
ut  the  country  and  the  lack  of  funds  have  crippled  its  activi- 
ties. A  few  experimental  cotton  stations  have  been  opened  to 
produce  cotton  of  improved  quality  ;  and  the  improvement 
ot  the  quahty  of  wool  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  Over  the  private  mining  industries  the 
Government  exercises  little  control  except  in  the  matter  of 
registration,  and  it  has  so  far  opened  no  mine  on  its  own 
account. 

China  is  a  country  of  extensive  and  intensive  farming. 
A  big  population  requires  a  large  quantity  of  food.  In 
fertile  regions  two  or  three  staple  crops  are  produced  on 
the  same  allotment  every  year,  and  practically  every  inch 
of  soil  IS  under  cultivation.  But  for  this  advanced  state  of 
farming  the  Government  can  claim  no  credit.  As  M.  Simon  ^ 
observed,  '  Every  farmer  in  China  is  himself  a  Minister  of 
Agriculture '. 

Factory  life  is  only  beginning,  and  the  labour  movement 
has,  as  yet,  no  organization.  The  Chinese  are  so  human 
and  tolerant  that  they  probably  require  no  organization  to 
protect  themselves  against  employers,  even  when  capitalism 
has  replaced  the  prevailing  system  of  private  ownership  and 
partnership.  The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  charged  with  many 
functions  which  do  not  exist.  There  is  no  Stock  Exchange 
m  China,  except  among  foreign  commercial  communities  in 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  and  these  are  not  sul;ject  to  the 
control  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  of  Communication  is  in  charge  of  railways, 
po.t?,  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  merchant  vessels.    China 
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lias  about  8,000  miles  of  railway  under  Government  control 
Ihe  Mmistry  regulates  its  freights,  enforces  rules  of  safety 
and  san.tafon,  authorizes  through  communication  between 
several  lines,  and  supervises  their  traffic  management      It 
appomts  and  dismisses  all  railway  officials,  including  foreign 
engineers  and  accountants.     Ir  audits  railway  account^  and 
controls  railway  finance.     Its  more  important  function  is 
however,  that  ot  planning  further  railway  extensions  to  be 
earned  out  either  by  the  Government  or  by  private  enter- 
prise or  by  foreign  capitalists.     Railway  nat'ionalization  has 
been  largely  effected,  and  lines  privately  owned  are  also 
controlled  by  the  Government.    Several  important  lines  arc- 
under  construction  and  more  have  been  projected,  but  the 
construction  has  been  much  delayed  owing  t5  mismanage- 
ment or  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  materials  from  abroad 
in  time  of  war. 

The  postal  service  i^  one  of  the  few  efficient  department^ 
of  modern  China  and  has  been  extended  to  practically  every 
corner  of  the  country.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Custom's 
Houses,  but  has  now  been  taken  over  by  this  Ministry.  The 
telephone  system  has  not  yet  been  widely  extended,  but 
towns  and  villages  of  considerable  size  are  now  all  connected 
by  telegraph  wire.  Wireless  stations  have  been  set  up,  but 
as  they  are  reserved  for  Government  correspondence  they 
are  not  available  for  the  transmission  of  commercial  intel- 
ligence No  ocean-going  vessel  is  under  the  Chinese  flag, 
but  a  Chinese  company  owns  many  vessels  of  four  or  five 
thousand  tons  for  coastal  and  river  traffic. 

The  functions  of  the  Ministry  will,  no  doubt,  grow  when 
the  whole  country  is  netted  with  more  rails  and  wire  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  will  not,  let  us  hope,  fail  to  promote 
sf^.pping  industry  in  foreign  seas  when  China's  trade  is  more 
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extended  and  the  Chinese  have  acquired  more  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  transport.  The  Ministry,  even  at 
the  present,  is  more  active  and  more  attractive  than  some 
otlier  Ministries,  because  it  controls  a  large  amount  of  rail- 
way purchase  and  revenue  ;  and  its  control  of  the  Bank  of 
Communications  enables  it  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
the  financial  market.  Its  power  of  making  appointments 
to  desirable  and  remunerative  posts  attracts  office-seekers 
and  experts  to  it  more  than  to  any  other  Government 
office. 

So  far  I  have  mentioned  the  departments  which  are  under 
members   of  the  Cabinet.     There  are  other  departments 
(under  the  President)  whose  chiefs  are  not  in  the  Cabinet. 
Among  them  is  the  Audit  Department,  which  I  have  men- 
I  tioned  in  connexion  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     The 

General  Staff  is  in  charge  of  the  National  Defence.  It 
directs  the  education  of  staff  officers  and  controls 
staff  colleges.  Its  functions  include  land-  and  sea-surve}-, 
military  communications,  and  the  appointment  and 
instruction  of  na\al  and  military  attaches  to  the  legations 
abroad. 

The  Department  for  Mongolia  and  Tibet  which  in  other 
countries  would  probably  be  named  The  Colonial  Office,  is 
also  under  the  direct  control  of  the  President,  who  deals 
with  questions  in  connexion  with  these  two  regions.  The 
cultivation  and  economic  development  of  Mongolia  and 
Tibet  are  subjects  of  burning  importance,  but  the  depart- 
ment is  for  the  present  fully  occupied  with  the  pacification 
of  native  chieftains  of  various  tribes.  Its  head  is  always 
a  Mongol,  and  he  is  often  confronted  with  diplomatic 
entanglements  which  arise  from  the  British  and  the  Russian 
interests  in  these  two  Chinese  dependencies. 
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Ih.  .  dmnustnune  Court,  the  Cer.sor.hip,  the  Historio- 
..aph.cl  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Salt 
Admtmstrat.on  are  all  under  the  direct  supervision  ot  the 
President,  the  Cabmet  having  no  control  over  them  except 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  Government  departments 
nd  have  stated  verv  bnefly  the.  importance,  their  func- 

h  "-)'  2  'T'^  ''"^'"'""^  °^  '^'  -^'"^  -otters 

which  the.v  control.      I'he  distribution  of  functions  amon. 
them  ,.,  of  course,  subject  to  alteration  as  times  change 
new  tunctions  may  necessitate  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments.    Before  long,  the  .^r  Force  will  probably  require 
a   separate   department,   as   has   been   the  case   in  several 

nehherTh  ""'"■-"•     -^"^   '°^   ''''  ^"^^"^   '   — ^^nd 
nei  her  the  creation  ot  new  departments  nor  the  abolition 

of  the  old.     The  scarcity  of  skilled  engineers,  the  incom- 
petence of  civil  servants,  the  absence  of  capital  and  organizin-^ 
power,  and  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  country  have'all  con! 
tnbuted  to  the  delay  and  interruption  of  economic  develop- 
ments.    Unless   these  defects  can   be  made  good,  a  'new 
department  will  bring  no  salvation,  but  afford  a  place  where 
a  few  hundred  candidates  for  office  can  earn  good  salaries 
while  their  intellect  and  spirit  of  enterprise  simply  deteriorate 
from  lack  of  occupation.     China  is  already  provided  uith 
more  Government   departments   than   her  administration 
needs  as  yet.    The  creation  of  a  new  department  may  either 
precede  or  follow  the  rise  of  new  administration,  but  the 
present  is  certainly  not  the  time  when  a  new  department 
"1  China  can  initiate  new  Government  enterprise  or  sub- 
sidize and  encourage  private  concerns.     The  departments 
tliat  already  exist  may  be  useful  as  means  of  developing 
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more  cuinpeieiu  .uid  more  aai\  c  departments  in  due  cur.e 
Iheir  arrangements  should  be  considered  provisional  rather 
than  permanent.  Several  have  special  officials  to  translate 
and  compile  books  and  reports  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
enlighten  the  future  generation  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  improved  administration.' 

§  3.     Legislature- 
Of  the  new  institutions   that  have  been  introduced  into 
China  since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  none  is  so 
foreign  to  her  traditional  conceptions  of  government  as  an 
elective  Parliament.     Throughout   the  long  range  of  her 
history,  there  is  nothing  parallel  to  an  assembly,  the  members 
ot  which  are  authorized  by  a  popular  mandate  to  represent 
the  popular  voice  in  the  sphere  of  government.    It  is  because 
ot   its   novelty   that   Parliament   has   not   been  allo^ved   to 
proceed  with  its  work  ;    it  has  been  more  than  once  sum- 
moned and  dissolved  in  the  short  space  of  three  years.    At 
the  time  of  writing  (December  1918)  the  Parliament  in 
Peking  is  elected  by  a  law  promulgated  in  1918,  and  the  old 
Parliament  that  refuses  to  obey  the  Presidential  order  of 
disso'lution,   but  convokes  itself  and  sits   in   extraordinary 
session  in  Canton,  is  elected  by  the  law  of  191 2,  which  has 
been  abrogated,  revived,  and  again  abrogated  by  the  Peking 
Government.     The  Constitutionalists  in  Canton  refuse  to 
recognize  the  law  of  191 8,  because  (though  issued  by  the 
President)  it  has  not  been  passed  by  an  elective  assembly, 
which,  according  to  them,  alone  has  the  right  to  make  laws.' 
This  confusion  need  not  give  rise  to  any  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  State  ;  it  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  violence 
with   which   the  Constitution   has   been   introduced.      In 
I' or  Customs  Service  sec  Chapter  7, 
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>cv(,Iution.>ry  France  the  .  onfuslon    u,,.   even  greater    hut 
It  resulted  in  valuable  additions  to  the  stcxk  of  constitutional 
knowledge   which    the   world   possessed,   and    to-day    many 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  protit  by  her  experiments  in 
deahntr  uith   the  difficulties  of  parliamentary  Government 
and    with    the    necessity   of   adapting   it    to   t'he   prevailing 
social  and  political  conditio,,,.     China  may  al,o  contribute 
^ometh,ns>  to  the  science  of  politics  by  her  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  it  is  with  the  view  of  making  that  contribution 
that  I  propose  to  examine  and  criticize  both  the  law  of 
191 2  and  that  of  191 8  with  equal  care  and  at  equal  length 
Should  ,t  be  asked  which  of  the  two  now  possesses  operative 
value,  the  reply  is  that  as  the  Go\  trnment  in  Peking  is  de 
Jncto  and  recognized  by  foreign  Powers,  the  law  that  con- 
stitutes us  Parliament  should  be  considered  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  as  the  Government  is  approaching  the  Southern 
Constitutionalists  with  proposals  of  compromise,  the  law  of 
1918   may  be  abolished  in   favour   (,f    that   of   1912   before 
these  pages  go  to  press.    These  two  laus  both  provide  that 
Parliament  shall  be  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.    Let  us  begin  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate. 

According  to  the  law  of  1912,  the  Senate  consists  of  the 
following  membei-s  : 

(^)  Ten  members  elected  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  in 
each  province  (210  members  from  21  provinces 
altogether). 

{b)  Twenty-seven  members  elected  by  the  electoral  college 

of  Mongolia. 
(0  Ten  members  elected  by  the  electoral  college  of  Tibet. 
[i)  Three  members   elected   by  the  electoral  college  of 

Chinese  Turkistan. 
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W  KikIu   member,  elected   by   tl.e  Central   Lducational 
Soriety. 

(/)  Six  members  elected  by  the  Chi'ie-^e  residents  overseas. 
It  will  be  seen  that   the  preponderant   majority  of  the 
Senators    are   elected   by   provincial   assemblies;     that    the 
special  electoral  colleges  are  only  constituted  where  no  pro- 
vincial assembly  is  available  (a^  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet)  ; 
and  that  only  insignificant  representation  is  given  to  the 
Central   Educati(,nal    Society   and    to   the   Chinese   abroad 
whose  interests  are  not  otherwise  represented.     The  lunda- 
mental  idea  of  the  Chinese  Senate,  like  that  of  the  American, 
1?  to  give  every  province  equal  representation,  irrespective 
"f  Its  population.     Although  ti.e  Constitution  of  China  is 
not  federal,  the  construction  of  her  Senate  is  based  upon 
a  federal  principle. 

It  is  argued  that  as  China  uill  have  to  adopt  some  sort 
of  federation  in  view  of  the  ineffecti\  eness  of  centralization 
and  the  rise  of  modern  activities  uhich  require  more  pro- 
\  mcial  initiation,  the  Senate  in  the  future  should  be  elected 
by  provincial  assemblies,  as  provided  bv  this  law.     But,  a^ 
will  be  explained  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  federation 
of   China,   if   ever   adopted,    will   only  grant   limited   and 
specified  powers  to  provinces  and  will  not  justify  the  creation 
of  a  Senate  to  represent  provincial  interests.  ^Moreover,  if 
H  is  believed  that  the  Ceatral  Government  should  always'be 
informed  of  the  situation  in  every  province  and  provided 
with  an  assembly  ready  at  hand  to  consult  on  questions 
afltecting  it,  it  may  be  arranged  that  the  seats  in  the  Senate, 
no  matter  how  it  is  constituted,  shall  be  so  distributed  as 
to  give  all  provinces  an  equal  or  approximately  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

Before  expounding  my  views  on  the  best  constitution  of 
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relieves   the   provinual   a.omblic-   ,.■,    ,h.   re.pon.ibilitv  ot 

of  Tr'  '  "7"'^""'  '"^  "^^  P"^ro>e.  Members  of 
■'  leal  college  mu.t  be  over  tl.ir.r  yea.,  ol  aye  and  pcse.s 
one  of  the  following  qualification: ;  '  ^ 

(I)  Graduation  at  •<  Ingher  special  .clion] 
{2)  Po.ses.ion  of  ..n  educational  qualification  equivalent 
to  that  of  c  au.e  (,)  and  eiriploymem  in  the  public: 
.-ervicc  for  tliree  years  or  more. 
(3)  Employment  as  master  or  teacher  in  schools  higher  in 

grade  than  the  middle  for  three  years  or  more 
(4;    1  he  publication  or  indention  of  something  which  has 
been  examined  and  approved   by  the  Government 
departments  concerned. 

(5)  Employment  as  a  Government  official  higher  than  the 

third  grade  for  tliree  vears  or  more 

(6)  Employment  as  an  official  of  the  second  grade  for  one 
year  or  more. 

(7)  Receipt  of  '  Orders  '  and  '  Decorations  ' 

8    Payment  of  an  annual  direct  tax  of  more  than  .S300  ^ 

(9)  I  ossession  of  immovable  property  more  than  .Sco'ooo 

in  value.  '^  ' 

Any  of  the  following  are  disqualified  from  becoming  members 
of  a  local  electoral  college  :  ^    'emoers 

(1)  All  those  whose  civil  rights  have  been  taken  away  and 

not  yet  restored. 

(2)  Bankrupts  whose  bankruptcy  has  not  yet   been  re- 

scinded. 

(3)  ^Vll  those  afflicted  with  mental  disease 

ul  "iu'S::^.  '^"^^  '     "'-'  '^>  •'^--  '-  ^h,llings  at   the  pre-war 
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(4)  Illiu-i.ut-. 

(5)  All  I,,..  ■■  ,,n  il.r,uu\,-  lie,  ni  ,,rmv(,r  navv. 

(6)  Judicial,  adnunist rative,  or  police  officials  on  the  active 

li-! 

(7)  Monks,  priests,  or  other  religious  teachers. 

(8)  Students  at  schools. 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  may  vote,  hut  mav  not  be 

elected  as  senators. 

Kvcry   thirty  of  .ho.c.  c|ual,fied    ,0  vote  shall  ele.t    one 

vo,.-r;  and  the  voters  so  elected  ^hall  constitute  a  college 
in  choose  senat-us,  of  whom  every  province  elects  five  cNerv 
special  administrative  area  one,  Mongolia  fifteen,  Tibet  six' 
and  Chinese  Turkistan  tuo.  Candidates  for  the  senatorial 
election  by  local  colleges  must  be  over  thirtv-five  years 
of  age  and  not  subject  to  any  of  the  disqualifica'tions 
enumerated  above. 

So  mtich  for  the  local  college  :    the  cemral  college  shall 
lie  composed  of  the  following  groups  : 

(I)  Graduates  of  a  Chinese  or  foreign  university  who  have 
been  employed  in  public  service  for  more  than  three 
years  ;  or  those  who  have  been  principals  or  teachers 
in  a  Government  university  for  more  than  three 
years  ;  or  those  who  have  contributed  to  learning  by 
publication  or  by  some  invention  which  has  been 
certificated  by  a  Government  department  concerned 

(2)  Retired  presidents,  vice-presidents,  cabinet  ministers' 

those  who  have  been  Government  officials  of  the 
first  grade  for  more  than  one  year,  or  those  who  have 
received  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  third  class. 

(3)  Those  who  pay  an  annual  direct  tax  of  more  than  one 

thousand  dollars,  or  possess  property  of  more  than 
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one  million  dollars  in  agricultural,  industrial,  or  com- 
mercial concerns,  that  have  been  examined  and  certi- 
fied by  the  Government:  departments  concerned. 

(4)  Subjects  abroad  possessing  property  of  more  than  one 

million  dollars  which  !^  is  been  examined  by  Consular 
officials. 

(5)  ?\Ianchurian  or  Mongolian  Princes  and  Dukes  possess- 

ing administrative  experience. 

Voters  of  each  group  elect  Senators  ;  the  first  group  elects 
ten  Senators,  the  second  eight,  the  third  five,  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth  three  each.  The  disqualifications  mentioned  above 
are  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  Central  College. 

Undtr  this  scheme,  n(jr  only  the  number  of  Senators 
elected  (168)  will  be  nuuh  reduced  compared  with  that 
elected  under  the  old  law  (264),  but  the  qualifications 
required  of  voters  arc  so  high  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
there  will  be  in  the  whole  of  China  not  more  than  a  few  thou- 
■^and  vot--  to  constitute  the  local  and  the  central  colleges. 
The  object  is  to  make  "he  Senate  represent  tliose  and  those 
only  who  have  received  a  modern  education  of  a  high  stan- 
dard (which  is  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  get),  or  who  have 
accumulated  wealth  or  served  the  Government  in  responsible 
positions.  The  federal  character  of  the  Senate  is  eliminated 
and  it  is  now  made  very  bureaucratic  and  aristocratic. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate  should  not  be  elected  on 
a  popular  franchise,  as  it  is  always  intended  to  be  a  check 
and  balance  to  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives,  and  that,  a: 
this  infani  stage  of  parliamentary  go\ernment  in  China, 
there  is  special  need  of  a  Senate  that  represents  only  intel- 
lectual and  experienced  person^^.  But  the  qualifications 
enumerated  above  are  decidedly  too  restrictive.  Officials 
of  low  rank  or  graduates  of  low  grades  may  be  equally  careful 
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and  intellectual  in  cTercisin^  their  ric'hi  m  vote,  and  may 
someiimcs  even  pobsess  political  intelligence  ind  powers  of 
discretion  which  are  denied  to  persons  more  imbued  with 
book  knovledge  or  more  immersed  in  officialism.  Moreover, 
political  wisdom  and  sagacity  are  not  always  acquired  in 
scliools  or  in  Government  departments.  Shrewdness  in 
observation  and  promptitude  in  decision,  which  are  useful 
qualities  for  politicians,  may  be  acquired  in  commercial  life 
or  by  private  study  without  going  through  a  school. 

In  fact,  though  I  believe  in  giving  plural  representation 
to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  learning  and 
in  administration,  and  recognize  the  advisability  of  securing 
their  services  in  representative  institutions,  I  do  not  think 
that  an  assembly  consisting  of  them  exclusively  will  be  ideal 
as  a  legislative  chamber.  People  drawn  from  the  same  strata 
of  society  and  brought  up  in  the  same  atmosphere  are  often 
narrow  in  tlieir  outlook  and  unable  to  understand  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  differently  situated  and  brought  up  under 
diflferent  circum.stanccs.  A  heterogeneous  assembly  is,  iri  fact, 
more  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  diflferent  classes 
of  the  community,  provided  the  heterogeneous  elements 
co-operate. 

Let  us  consider  some  other  methods  by  which  a  Senate 
may  be  constituted.  If  the  precedents  in  other  countries 
are  followed,  there  are  three  ways  opened  to  China.  Firstly, 
she  may  entrust  the  election  of  Senators  to  the  members 
of  the  lower  House,  'i'his  system  is  recommended  by  Lord 
BryceHor  the  reform  of  the  British  Hou-e  fif  Lords  and  will 
be  suitable  for  China  because  the  House  of  Representatives 
consists,  or  4iould  consist,  of  persons  of  intelUa  and 
experience,  which  are  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the 
'   Cd.  90 ;S.    Conference  on  tlie  Reform  of  the  Second  C'luur.ber. 
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uec:e>>ary  qualiticatujiis  t'oi  \()tcrs  at  sLii.itorial  clciiioii-. 
Bui  objcciion  is  made  on  the  £jrouiul  tliat  ii  would  increase 
the  influence  and  functions  of  the  h)\ver  ' '  luse- — an  increase 
that  is  undesirable  at  this  experimental  stage  of  parliamentary 
government. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  may  be  elected  by  colleges  consi'^ting 
of  members  of  the  lower  House,  of  provincial  assemblies, 
and  of  district  councils.  Such  is  the  -^vstem  in  France. 
There  are  practical  difhculties  in  introducing  it  into  China, 
because  the  district  councils  in  many  parts  of  the  countr\ 
are  not  yet  organized.  Moreo\er,  the  participation  by  the 
lower  House  and  the  provincial  assemblies  in  the  election 
enables  them  to  exercise  control  over  the  Hxecutix  e  in  Peking 
through  their  senators,  and  this  control  may  compromise 
the  independence  and  stability  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Central  Go\ernmenl. 

The  third  alternative  is  nomination,  as  practised  in  Italy. 
This  is  in  fact  the  best  system  for  China,  taking  all  things 
into  account.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  avoid  all  the  trouble 
of  election  as  required  by  the  law  of  191 8,  and  yet  produce 
practically  the  same  results.  The  reason  is  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  that  lav.,  the  electorate  will  be  so  small  that 
the  nominiting  authorities  will  be  in  a  position  to  chooce 
exactly  those  who  are  likely  to  represent  its  interests — m.eii 
of  intellect,  wealth,  and  administrative  experience.  Nomina- 
tion will  bring  persons  possessing  these  qualifications  into 
office,  but  need  not  be  restricted  to  these  persons,  as  is 
the  case  under  the  present  law.  It  will  be  influenced  by 
considerations  of  the  aciiicvements  of  the  nominee,  and  yet 
it  will  not  necessarily  produce  a  Senate  whollv  consisting 
of  privileged  classes. 

In  the  ^ccond  place,  a   nominated  Senate  will  be  more 
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amenable  ici  executive  control  and,  in  times  ot  conflict 
between  the  Cabinet  and  the  lower  House,  will  be  very 
likely  to  support  the  Government.  It  will  then  strengthen 
its  position  and  exercise  a  moderating  influence  over  the 
pab^sions  and  tumults  of  the  Chamber  popularly  elected.  At 
the  present  time,  when  Parliament  in  China  is  not  alnays 
representative,  and  when  the  Government  should  be  made 
as  stable  as  possible,  it  is  indeed  desirable  that  the  Cabinet 
should  be  provided  with  an  instrument  by  which  it  can 
control  the  representatives.     So  much  for  the  Senate. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  lower  House  is  constituted.  The 
law  of  191 2  provided  that  the  members  of  the  lower  House 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  by  an  indirect  election  at 
the  ratio  of  one  representative  for  800,000  inhabitants.  This 
ratio  has  been  changed  by  the  law  of  1918  to  'one  for 
;,ooo,ooo  '.  By  the  law  of  191 2  any  male  citi/en  of  China 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over  twenty-five  under  the 
law  of  1918,  is  eligible  as  a  voter  at  the  first  stage  provided 
that  he  has  been  resident  in  the  electoral  area  for  more 
than  two  years  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  register 
of  voters,  and  possesses  any  one  of  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : 

(i)  Payment  of  an  annual  direct  tax  of  82  or  upwards 
under  the  law  of  191 2  ;  or  of  84  or  upwards  under 
the  law  of  1918. 

(2)  Possession  of  immovable  property  of  S50C  or  upward: 

under  the  law  of   1912;    or  of   81,000  or  upwards 
under  the  law  of  1918. 

(3)  Graduation  at  an  elementaiy  school. 

(4)  Possession    of    an    education    equivalent    to    that    of 

Clause  3. 

The  disqualifications  from   \otinfi  or  being  elected  that 
isa2.i:!  ,. 
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have  hccn  cnunifratcd  abow-  in  (onnexiim  uitli  the  electif>n 
of  ^enators  aic  equally  \alid  in  the  ra>c  of  the  election  of 
the  member';  ot  the  lower  House.  Under  the  law  of  1912, 
opium-smoking  is  a  disqualification  for  both  voting  and 
being  elected,  but  the  law  of  1918  omits  it.^ 

All  Chinese  maic  citizens  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
under  the  law  of  1912,  or  over  thirty  under  the  law  of  1918, 
are  eligible  as  members  of  the  lower  House,  provided  they 
are  not  subject  to  rny  of  the  disqualifications  enumerated 
above. 

The  elections  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  second  stage 
are  effected  neither  by  the  single-member-constituencv 
system  n^r  by  that  of  proportional  representation.  Tiie 
total  number  of  electors  for  the  first  stage  election  in 
a  district  should  be  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
to  be  elected  by  it,  which  is  fifty  limes  the  number  of  the 
representatives  to  be  returned  by  the  second  .stage  electorate,- 
nt  which  this  first  stage  electoral  district  forms  a  part.  The 
quotient  obtained  by  the  division  will  give  the  number  of 
electors  to  each  member  in  the  first  stage  election,  and 
the  nuniber  of  electors  in  each  first  stage  electoral  district 
divided  by  this  figure  gives  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  by  that  district. 

For  the  second  stage  election,  it  is  provided  that  the 
election  officer  should  divide  the  total  number  of  second- 
stage  electors  in  a  pro\ince  by  the  total  number  of  repre- 
s.-ntatives  allotted  by  law  to  that  province.  This  will  give 
the  proportion  01  second-stage  electors  to  each  representative. 

'  Perhap:,  because  in  lyiS  the  hubii  of  opium-smoking  has  almost 
disappeared. 

-  'I'lie  number  of  rcprcsi.iUatives  lo  be  returned  by  a  second  btape 
ciect'-.ral  district  is  fixed  bv  the  Election  Officer. 
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Tli:  tntjl  nunihcr  of  t•Iector^  in  c.u-h  ccond-?ta?c  clecton! 
lii-irirt  >liould  then  lie  di'. ided  by  this  (proportion)  number 
and  the  quotient  will  t,Mvc  tiie  number  of  representatives 
to  be  returned  by  tliai  second-stage  electoral  district. 

Candidaics  at  the  fuNt-stasc  election  are  elected  if  thcv 
]ia\c  got  one-third  of  the  tot.il  number  of  \otes  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  \oters  in  the  ilistrlct  bv 
the  number  of  candidates  to  be  returned  ;  and  candidates 
at  the  second-stage  election  are  returned  if  they  have  got 
a  number  of  votes  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  pro- 
duced by  dividing  the  total  number  of  voters  in  that  district 
by  tiie  number  of  canuldates  to  be  returned  bv  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  800,000  or  1,000,000 
inhabitants  represented  by  (  h"  member  in  the  lower  Hou'^e 
less  than  10  per  cent,  have  votes  ;  and  that  the  voters 
tliemselves  practically  exercise  no  influence  in  the  choice  of 
representati\es,  as  the  latter  are  chosen  oy  the  members 
of  an  electoral  college  in  the  second  stage  who  can  elect 
anybody  tliey  like  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  voters 
in  the  first  stage.  Election  by  two  stages  is,  of  course,  no 
invention  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  expounded  and  criticized 
by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  work  on  Reprfsentative  Government, 
and  it  is  practised  in  the  Presidential  Flection  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  difference  between  the  American  Presi- 
dential and  the  Chinese  parliamentary  election  is  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  voters  in  the  second  stage  are  pledged 
to  vote  for  a  candidate,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  voters 
have  their  own  choice  of  candid  ites.  No  doubt,  in  China, 
a'^  in  Am.erica,  political  parties  exercise  influence  on  their 
choice,  but  the  difference  again  is  that  in  America  voter- 
are  pledged  to  vote  for  a  Republican  or  Democratic  candi- 
date,  before   they   are   nominated  ;     wliile   in   China    party 
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influence  only  rome^  in  when  tliu  li'^i  of  voter-  in  the  scconJ 
stage  has  already  been  announced. 

A  constituency  of  800,000  or  1,000,000  inhabitants  is  in 
fact  too  vast  for  one  representative,  and  tlie  election  by  two 
stages,  as  Mill  contends,  deprivo  the  voters  of  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  gi\ing  them  a  vote,  nanielv,  '  the  political 
function  to  which  they  are  called  fails  of  developing  public 
spirit  and  political  intelligence,  of  making  public  auairs  an 
object  of  interest  to  their  feelings  and  of  exercise  to  their 
faculties  '.'  The  undesirability  of  indirect  election  is  also 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Montague  in  his  report  on  Indian 
Reforms  of  1918." 

The  essence  of  representative  government  is  that  it  is 
subject  to  control  by  public  opinion.  For  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  several  conditions  are  requisite.  Homogeneity 
of  population  is  one  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  A.  L. 
Lowell.''  By  homogeneity  one  does  not  mean  that  all  think 
alike,  act  alike,  or  believe  in  the  same  thing,  but  that  they 
do  so  with  regard  to  fundamental  measures  affecting  the 
welfare  or  interest  of  the  community.  In  this  respect 
China  finds  no  difficulty  in  her  path.  Within  her  boundary, 
though  there  are  populations  of  different  races,  all  are 
moulded  in  character  and  in  belief  by  the  same  Confucian 
civilization  ;  and  on  vital  questions  like  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country  and  the  reorganization  of 
national  defence,  the  Manchus,  the  Mongols,  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Chinese  of  the  North  and  the  South  are  essentially 
at  one. 

The   real  difficulty  in  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 

'   J.  S.  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  294  (ICvtryman  Edition). 
-  Report  on  I'-asr  Indian  C'onslitutionaj  Reform';. 
■'  Public  Opinion  and  Popniur  Gmerninent,  p.  ^4. 
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China  is  that  tiic  people  it  large  arc  not  always  interested 
in  politics.  The  average  Cliinesc  is  industrious,  honest, 
and  virtuous,  but  to  use  an  Aristotelian  phrase,  a  good  man 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  citizen.^  In  a  country  where 
representative  institutions  exist,  every  citizen  has  rights  as 
well  as  duties.  He  should  exercise  and  defend  his  rights, 
as  well  as  fulfil  and  perform  his  duties.  But  in  China, 
government  of  the  country  has  always  been  considered 
the  business  of  a  few  persons  superior  in  character  and  in 
intellect,  and  not  the  concern  of  ordinary  citizens.  Govern- 
ment by  intelleci  may  have  its  advantages,  and  the  so-called 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
in  America  and  in  Europe  may  not  in  practice  amount  to 
more  than  a  government  by  a  few  active  members  of  the 
community  ;  but  China  differs  from  America  and  Europe  in 
thi'  respect.  In  America  or  Europe  the  public  inay  be 
ur.able  to  form  a  judgement  of  their  own  on  a  complex 
and  composite  question,  but  they  take  an  interest  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  better  informed  and  thus  become 
lc,tder^  of  public  opinion.  In  China  the  vision  of  the 
a\erage  peasant  or  workman  does  not  go  beyond  his  village 
or  workshop,  and  his  interests  are  confined  to  his  famil}'. 
He  obeys  the  ordinance  of  the  Goverpm..nt,  if  it  does  not 
interfere  with  his  occupation.  He  exercises  his  right  to 
revolt,  if  it  is  obnoxious.  He  has  no  notion  that  he,  together 
with  his  fellow  countrymen,  has  the  power  to  determine 
what  kind  of  laws  and  administration  he  should  get  ;  and 
he  has  no  idea  that,  if  he  possesses  a  vote,  he  should  have 
a  representative  in  Parliament  who  should  truly  represent 
his  interest. 

So  far  I  have  indic:;ted  the  difficulties  of  China  in  woiking 
'    I'uluiCi,  iii.  4.  ^  5. 
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licr  rcprcjcnt.aivc  government,  but  dirtieulties  arc  no 
deterrent.  In  fact,  it  is  only  through  a  realization  of  these 
difficulties  and  an  attempt  to  solve  them  that  \\c  may  hope 
to  establish  representative  institutions  on  a  ayWd  foundation. 
Moreo\  er,  these  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese. 
They  have  been  experienced  by  European  countries  which 
adopt  This  system  of  government.  After  the  passing  of  the 
ftrst  Reform  Act  of  1832  in  England  which  enfranchised 
tiie  middle  class,  the  outstanding  cry  was  '  Democracy 
without  education  is  a  great  danger  ',  The  ingenious  and 
constructive  statesman,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  summarized  the 
situation  after  the  second  Reform  Act  in  1867  by  saying 
thai  '  we  must  now  at  least  educate  our  new  masters  '. 
China  is  now  more  or  less  in  the  same  position  as  England 
before  1832,  and  it  is  only  by  educational  efforts,  that  the 
people  can  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
representative  go\  ernmeni. 

But,  as  Mr.  Curtis  points  out  in  his  •  Letters  to  the  peoplc 
ul  India  on  Responsible  Government*,  people  will  ne\cr 
get  the  political  education  required  of  them  If  they  are  to 
^vait  till  the  opening  of  schools  iii  which  to  train  themselves. 
The  opening  of  schools  throughout  a  \ast  country  is  a 
laborious  process  and  the  training  takes  time.  Moreover, 
schools  are  not  the  place  to  train  citizens  for  political 
purj'oses,  though  they  ma}-  give  them  information  and 
knowledge  wl.ich  will  enable  them  to  understand  politics. 
Actual  participation  in  politics  is  aluay;:  the  best  and  the 
easiest  moan?  of  getting  political  education,  and  ie..Jirs  of 
piililic  opinion  often  ari^e  from  the  ?choo!  of  practical 
politics.  The  enfranchisement  of  an  ignorant  mass  may 
t'.nipdrarilv  pruducc  uawhole.-onie  results,  but  it  is  the 
only  w.ty  to  al•ou^c  its  inteic.-t  in  politic^.     It  i:   the  only 
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WAV  b)  which  the  people  can  be  compelled  to  dibcuss 
political  problems  and  think  of  the  mcaninjj  of  the  franchise. 
In  f."cT,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  although  the 
di'^solvcd  Chinese  Parliament  did  not  work  well,  it  has 
alread)-  ma  le  a  large  number  of  Chinese  think  more  of 
politit  s. 

The  proportion  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  to  every  repre- 
sentative is,  as  already  stated,  too  large,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  diminish  it,  as  the  number  of  representatives  must  be 
limited  so  as  to  reduce  the  lower  House  to  a  workable 
si/e.  The  present  assembly  of  five  to  six  hundred  persons 
i^  too  large  to  deliberate  on  serious  problems,  and  the  size 
ol  the  dissoh  ed  House  of  Representatives  of  China  is 
perhaps  accountable  for  it<  excesses.  A  further  reduction 
of  its  size  would,  on  the  other  hand,  only  increase  the 
inadequacy  of  representation  of  the  electorate,  and  a  sniall 
assembly  pretending  to  represent  a  large  number  of  electors 
and  numerous  interests  would  tend  to  become  autocratic. 

But  the  complicated  character  of  indirect  election  and 
its  hindrance  to  the  education  of  the  electorate,  as  stated 
above,  are  not  necessary  evils.  I  see  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  holding  direct  parliamentary  elections  e\en  in 
large  single-member  constituencies,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  process  of  election  detailed  above  is  much  too  com- 
plicated for  the  average  Chinese  to  understand,  apart  from 
objections  to  it  on  theoretical  grounds.  It  is  easy  and 
expedient  to  declare  the  candidate  elected  who  has  got 
a  larger  number  of  votes  than  any  of  his  rivals.  The  fear 
is  tnat,  at  present,  when  political  parlies  in  China  arc  not 
well  organi/ed,  there  may  be  many  candidates  in  one 
constituency  and  that  tiic  candidate  who  gets  nn;rc  \oic.- 
tlian  any  v(  tJa  olhcr^  may  only  gci  a  small  Iraciion  ol  ihc 
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tol.il  mimboi  uf  votes  ca.i.  Bm  ihi-  tear  may  be  equally 
justified  in  tlie  case  of  an  indirect  eleLtion,  as  xaers  in  the 
second  stape  may  also  distribute  their  votes  amonj;  numerous 
candidate^.  Proportional  representation  or  any  other 
similar  de\  ice  will  he  difficult  to  work  in  China,  as  it  will 
require  some  political  inlelli.-,'ence  for  the  electors  to  grasp 
such  a  scheme.  But  a  direct  election  with  all  its  defects 
will  be  simpler  than  the  indirect,  a^  n  can  be  effected  in 
one  St  ape. 

There  is  at  present  no  difference  in  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  two  Houses.  These  functions  and  powers 
are  : 

(1)  To  pass  all  laws. 

(2)  To  pass  the  bud-ets  of  the  (Pro\isional)  Government. 

(3)  To   pa<>   measures   of   taxation,  of  currency,  and  of 

weights  and  measure^  for  the  whole  country. 

(4)  To  pass  measures  for  the  incurring  of  public  loan,  and 

to  conclude  agreements  aff'ecting  the  IS'ational 
Treasury. 

(5)  '^"o  give   consent    to   appointments  of  Amba^-adors, 

Ministers,  and  Cabinet  Ministers  ;  to  declaration  of 
war  and  conclusion  of  peace  ;  and  to  general 
amnesty. 

(6)  To  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Government. 

(7)  i'o  receive  and  consider  petitions  from  citizens. 

(8)  To  make  suggestions  to  the  Government  on  la\'.s  or 

other  matters. 

(9)  'i'o    introduce    interpellations    to    the    members    of 

Cabinet    and    to    in^st    on    their    being    present    in 
Parliament  to  make  replies  thereto. 

(10)  lo   insist    on    Go\crnment    in\esugation    into    anv 
alleged  bribery  .lud  infringement  of  laws  by  official.'. 
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(11)  T..  im^'c.ich  till'  IVcMdciit,  if  he  he  liclii  to  li.ive 
.iclcd  a>  .(  ii.iitor  In  a  inajorily  \<iii.'  (if  thrcc-founlis 
of  tlic  mcinbcr-  present  with  a  quorum  of  more  than 
tour-fiftlis  of  the  total  number  of  membei-.-. 

(1:)  To  impeach  any  nu-mber  of  the  Cabinet,  if  fie  bo 
held  to  ha\e  failed  to  perform  his  official  duties  or 
to  liave  violated  the  law  by  a  majority  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  with  a  quorum  of 
over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  members. 

Both  the  law  of  191 2  and  that  of  1918  provide  that  each 
Chamber  can  conduct  the  follow inu'  business  independently  : 
(1)  Institute  a  debate;  (2)  Decide  on  interpellations; 
(3)  Demand  an  inve^ti>.'ation  of  changes  of  bribery  or  viola- 
tion of  the  law  against  officials  ;  (4)  Reply  to  inquiries  from 
tlie  Government;  (5)  Recei\e  petitiojis  from  the  people; 
(6)  Permit  the  arre?t  of  its  members  ,  (7)  Adopt  regulations 
and  rules  of  procedure.  Estimates  and  accounts  of  the 
Go\ernment  should,  ho\\c\er,  be  first  discussed  in  the 
lower  House. 

It  is  on  the  model  of  Italy  and  France  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  possess  the  same  functic  s 
and  powers,  but  in  practice  the  Italian  and  the  French 
Cabinets  are  only  responsible  to  the  Chamber  popularly 
elected  ;  and  they  rarely  resign  on  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
upper  House. 

In  the  United  States,  the  '■•enatc  exercises  administrati\e 
and  judicial  functions  in  addition  to  its  legislative  duties, 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  is  confined  to  legis- 
lation. 

In  China  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  should  not  be 
co-equal.  The  Senate,  which,  according  to  my  plan,  is 
nominati\c,   and    is    therefore    \ery   likely   to    uphold    the 
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Government  p(,ini  of  view,  should  W  unnucJ  M,mc  power, 
wlml.  .ire  denied  lo  the  r.ther  Hou-e.  Ol  ihe^e  povvcrs,  the 
n.o^t  important  will  W  thos^  relating  lo  loreign  affairs. 
Dipl-m.tic  questions  m.-^y  not  be  diseu.<sed  in  public  and 
should  be  free  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  lower  House.  But 
to  prevent  the  (iovernnient  from  aequirin-;  too  much 
independence  in  its  conduct  of  external  relations  which 
often  afTect  the  vital  interests  of  the  State,  it  will  be 
reason.iblc  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  sanction  by  the 
Senate  is  necessary  for  the  ratiticatiun  of  treaties,  includini,' 
treaties  of  peace,  and  for  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
proviMon  that  sanction  of  the  Senate  i.  required  f.,r  ofhcial 
appointments  of  certain  kinds  will  also  put  some  restriction 
on  the  power  of  appointment  enjoyed  b\  the  Kxecutive 
and  be  a  precautif.n  a.^-ainsi  it-  indulgence  in  peix.n.il 
la\our,-. 

The  que^tioIl  will  then  ari^c  whether  the  Cabinet  should 
be  m.idc  equally  re.-ponsible  to  both   House.-,   becau-e  the 
.second    Chamber  exercises    some    functions  denied    lo   the 
first,     it  seems  certain,  howe\er,  that  so  long  as  the  first 
Chamber  retains  the  power  of  financial  control  and  that  of 
impeachment   of   the  President   and  Cabinet   Ministers,   it 
can  ahvays  keep  a  h(.ld  over  the  Ministry.     Foreign  policy 
of  any  importance  must  afTect  the  national  finance,  and  an 
official  appointment  unacceptable  to  the  lo^ver  House  can 
always  be  brought  up  for  criticism  when  the  budget  of  the 
department  responsible  for  it  is  introduced  into  the  House 
for  discussion.     L  can  therefore  be  .said  that  the  principle 
of  Executive  responsibility  to  the  lower  House  alone  need 
not   be  impaired,  even   though   powers  and  functions  are 
divided  between  the  two  Chambers.     In  th.n  case,  it  is  not 
ueccs.aiA  fur  the  Governmeut  to  re.-ign  on  an  adverse  vole 
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(it  the  Scu.iic,  .-(J  lonp  .is  it  is  siipporicd  by  the  House  of 
l^iprcscnt.ttivo. 

The  puwer  dt  inipc.u  linunt  is  po^-^e^^ed  botli  in  America 
.md  in  l''nuKe  by  the  lower  House,  and  tliere  i--  hardly  any 
reason  liiat  Ciiina  should  grant  it  to  both  Houses  alike. 
It  should  be  reserved  to  the  lower  House.  It  has  been 
sugp:estcd  that  as  the  Ccnsorate  worked  well  during  the 
Manchu  reign,  it  should  be  revi.ed  to  exercise  the  power 
of  impeachment  instead  of  Parliament,  but  a  Censoratc 
will  necessarily  be  appointed  b)  the  President  on  the 
recommendation  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  expect  ju  tice  from  censors  in  cases  involving 
tlic  honour  of  those  who  appoint  them. 

According  to  the  Proxisional  Constitution,  the  impcadi- 
iiiciit  ot  Cabinet  Ministers  in\o]\es  their  removal  from 
olHce  by  the  President  and,  if  '-.ec-ssary,  a  trial  by  ordinary 
cdiirls.  Hut  the  impeachment  of  the  President  would 
involve  a  trial  by  a  special  court.  'l"he  suptrestion  made 
by  some  Chinese  publicists  th.tt  the  President  who  has 
been  impeached  should  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  r-'rocedure  adopted  in  France  and  in  the 
United  States,  but  these  countries  both  based  their  laws  of 
procedure  on  that  of  F.ngland,  where  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  Court  of  Pinal  Appeal.  In  China,  trial  by  the  Senate 
would  give  the  Legislature  too  much  power  over  the 
Executive,  and,  if  the  Senate  is  nominated  by  the 
President,  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  the  function.  More- 
over, trial  in  a  case  of  impeachment  requires  judicial  skill 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  expect  many  members  of  the 
Chinese  Senate  to  possess.  It  will  be  a  safer  course  to  entrust 
the  iiial  to  a  special  court.  But  it  may  again  he  objected 
that   ,1   special   court   nccessaril)    consists   of   judge-   chosen 
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from  ordmary  ro,,,,.,  and  il.at  tlic  judges  of  tho^c  courts,  as 
tiicy  now  cxi.t,  arc  equally  incompetent  to  try  ca^cs  ot 
.State  importance.  Thi.  charge  against  the  judges  is  doubt- 
ful, but,  at  all  e\ent>,  judges  have  far  more  opportunities 
ol  gaming  legal  experience  than  senators,  and  in  time  the 
ormer  a.ll  prove  then.^ehes  far  more  competent  than  the 
latter  in  judging  case-  of  impeaciiment. 

Both  the  law  of  1912  and  that  of  1918  provide  that  the 
.Vnate  shall  be  ..lected  for  six  years  with  one-third  of  its 
members  retiring  every  tuo  years  ;  and  that  members  of 
the  lower  House  shall  be  elected  for  thae  years.  Both 
ot  thee  hsM  are  silent  as  to  the  dissolution  of  either  House. 
It  ii.is  already  been  said  in  the  section  on  'President  '  thn 
he  ^hould  possess  an  absolute  poucr  of  dissolution,  and  it 
'■  hoped  that  uhen  ihe  Permanent  Constitution  is  drafted, 
tli>-  omission  will  be  made  good. 

A.-cording  to   the  lau   of   1912,  no   meeting  can  be  hehl 
i^le^,  more  tlian  half  of  the  total  number  of  members  are 
F'-^-scnt.      I  his   IS   intended    to  be  a  .safeguard  against  the 
h.^ty  transaction  ot  important  business  by  a  small  number 
"1  members.     But  in  '.he  CJiinese  Parliament  there  are  no 
^\hips   to  secure  the  attendance  of  members;    and  if  the 
"unonty  in  ,.pposition  to  a   bill  are  not  strong  enough   to 
dc^troy  It  by  Noting,  they  uill  often  abstain  fr<mi  attending 
the  meeting  at  Nshich  the  bill  is  discussed.     The  >  filibuster- 
ing    which  IS  a  recogni/.ed  mode  of  procedure  in  American 
Congress  has  assumed  a   negative  character  in  China    and 
the    result   is    that    uhenever   a    bill    is    unacceptable 'to   a 
minority  and  does   not    interest   all   the  members  of  other 
}  irties  who  combined  to  form  the  majority,  it  can   be  so 
long    delayed    merely    hv    ,l,e    deliberate    a'bsence    of    tlie 
nunont)   members  thai  a  i.  finally  dropped.     MorcoNcr    a 
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the  present  time,  when  tlie  party  organization  is  imperfccv, 
the  so-called  majority  shifts  from  day  to  day,  and  a  liandfu! 
of  active  members  can  always  get  hold  of  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers and  induce  them  not  to  attend  meetings,  with  the 
result  that  the  bill  is  lost  through  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  quorum.  It  is  hoped  that  the  quorum  will  be 
lowered  down  to  a  much  smaller  proportion,  say  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  members,  and  rhis  will 
facilitate  the  passage  of  bills  through  the  House.  Measures 
:=hould  be  taken  to  compel  the  attendance  of  members, 
and  they  should  be  made  liable  to  be  unseated  by  the 
Speaker,  if  they  abstain  from  attendance  without  good 
reasons. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  remark. 
Throughout  this  chapter  I  have  maintained  that  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  should  be  restricted  and  that  the 
Kxecuiive  should  be  secure.  The  restriction  is  not  only 
necessary  to  make  the  Executive  stable  and  secure,  but  also 
to  prevent  legislators  from  taking  advantage  of  their  mandate 
to  promote  their  own  ends,  lyranny  by  representatives 
can  be  easily  developed  in  a  country  where  public  opinion 
exercises  no  control  over  members  of  Parliament.  But  it 
will  be  grossly  misleading,  if  the  reader  derives  from  this 
chapter  the  impression  that  Parliament  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  China.  In  fact,  it  should  be  most  firmly  established 
so  as  to  check  the  Cabinet.  Tyranny  by  representatives 
may  be  undesirable,  but  despotism  by  the  Piesidenr  and 
the  Cabinet  is  equally  unwholesome.  Not  long  ago,  the 
Government  mortgaged  many  resources  of  the  country  for 
loans  contracted  with  Japan.  The  ostensible  object  was  to 
finance  military  expeditions  against  the  South,  but  the 
:ictual  result  was  to  enrich   the  private  purses  of  military 
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ItMiler.  ,,nd  political  .k1\  cnturers.  Such  jobberv  u'ls 
resented  by  all  ,l,e  thinking  Chinese,  and  if  a  Parliament 
^  properly  elected  had  then  been  in  existence,  it  would  prob- 
ab^-  not  have  occurred.  The  stability  and  efficiency  of 
a  Government  depends  on  the  balance  and  co-operation 
between  the  Legislature  a.ui  the  Kxecutivc,  and  not  on  the 
overwhclniini:  of  one  by  the  other. 

§  4.     Judiciary 
China,  as  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  the  Cabinet,  has 
had  an  executive  department  of  Justice  since  ancient  times 
but,  till  recently,  she  never  had  a  Judiciary  separated  from' 
the  Executive.      All   her  public  servants   with  a  so-called 
'  independent  seal  '  were  at  once  administrators  and  judges 
llie  magistrate,  in  addition   m  his  duty  of  maintaining 
order  and   collecting   taxes,   exercised   jurisdiction  over  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases  within  \\<  district  ;   and  the  appeal 
cases  from  his  court  were  t, i       by  the  prefect,  who  was  also 
an   administrative  official.     The   prefect,   in   the  event  of 
being  unable  to  satisfy  the  litigants,  referred  the  case  to  the 
provincial  Judge,  who,  notwithstanding  his  title,  was  Juavs 
called  upon  to  perform  executive  duties    Moreover,  he  was 
not  independent,  and  hi<  judicial  decisions  were  subject  to 
tlie  veto  ot  the  (Governor  or  Viceroy.     In  fact,  in  criminal 
cases  of  importance,  the  trial  was  not  Iield  before  l.im,  alone 
or  together  with  his  assistant^,  but  under  the  presidency  of 
a  tripartite  bench,  consisting  of  the  Governor  or  Viceroy 
the   Provincial   Treasurer,  and   the  Judge.     Military  com- 
manders had,  of  course,  courts  martial  to  try  cases  involving 
persons  under  their  discipline,  and  even  .Superintendents  of 
Grain  Tributes  '  to  Peking  and  of  Salt  Districts  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  ca^es  affectiuL:  their  adniinisi ration. 
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\n  Pckint,'  there  \va?  a  Supreme  Ouirt  of  Final  Appeal, 
bur,  bv  Tmpcrial  Ordinance,  the  Minimi ry  o\  Justice  mipht 
also  be  constituted  as  a  court  to  try  cases  of"  high  treason 
and  appeal  cases  of  serious  consequence.  Throughout  the 
\\hole  country  there  were  no  separate  benches  or  different 
procedures  tor  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Ill  1906  an  attempt  uas  made  to  reorganize  the  law  court, 
on  the  European  model,  but  it  is  only  since  the  establishment 
of  the  RepuL.c  in   191 2  that  the  judiciary  has  been  kept 
distinct  from  the  Executive  and  the  distinction  been  main- 
tained by  the  appointment  of  two  different  sets  of  officials. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Peking  has  been  reorganized  and  i-: 
now  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  courts,  each  (^f  which 
is  presided  over  by  a  bench  of  live  judges.     As  under  the 
"Id  regime,  it  is  the  C.xirt  of  Final  Appeal  for  the  whole 
of  China  ;    but  it  also  exercises  original  jurisdiction  over 
cases  of  high   treason  or  those  affecting  the  safety  of  the 
State.    Up  to  the  present,  the  Judiciar)  in  China  is  powerless 
and   the  Executive  omnipotent  ;    and,   consequentlv,   the 
disputes  between  provincial  governments  are  not  adjudicated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    Over  criminal  offences' 
committed   on    the   high   seas   and   cases   affecting   foreign 
Ambassadors  and  treaties  with  other  countries  which,  in 
the    United    States,    come    under   the   jurisdiction   of   the 
Federal  Court  at  Washington,  the  Supretne  Court  at  Peking 
H  competent  to  deli\cr  a  judgement,  but  so  far  no  such  case 
has  ever  come  before  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  established 
Its  fame  mainly  by  its  work  of  interpreting  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  China  the  Provisional  Constitution  is 
Silent  as  to  the  competent  authority  of  interpretation,  but 
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n  h.H   been   proposed  that  it   .hould   he  entrusted   to   the 
^anonal  Assembly  composed  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.    This  proposal  would  not  only  depri^  e 
the  Supreme  Court  of  an  important  function,  but  it  uxnd.l 
also  give  the  Lc-islaturc  an  overuhclmin- power  in  govern- 
ment, as  a   uould  then  combine  in  itself  the  function,  of 
making  and  interpreting,  .nd  in  fact,  according  to  the  .ame 
rropo.nl    c,t  amending  the  Con-titution.     Throughout  this 
volume    I   have   averted    that    the   powers    of    Parliament 
^hould   be  restricted,  and   it  would   be  destructive  of  the 
_  Separation  of  Powers '  if  the  Legislature  were  allowed  to 
interpret  the  fundamental  law  of  its  own  creation.     Afore- 
over,  for  many  years  to  come,  ihere  arc  sure  to  be  dispute, 
between    the    Legislature    and    ih.    Executive    over    their 
respective  constitutional  powers,  and  it  is  only  in  a  powerful 
Judiciary    with  full  authority   to  interpret  all  laws  of  the 
hmd,  fundamental  or  otherwise,  that  we  may  hope  to  find 
an  adequate  solution  of  these  disputes.     Throughout    the 
history  of  C.  ^        executive  officials  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed  to  e>        .   .ensure   and   inquest   from   an   assemblv 
whose  function  is  to  talk,  but  they  are  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  notion  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  decisions  of  law 
courts,  as  the  Penal  Codes  of  the  old  China  are  elaborate 
m  then-  provisions  fcr  punishing  Government  ofhcia     who 
neglect    their   duty   or   commit   inappropriate   ad..      It   is 
therefore  ho^x'd  that  when  the  Permanent  Constitution  is 
drafted,  the  Supreme  Court  uill  be  granted  the  authority 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  so  as  to  enforce  respect  fo'r 
the  acts  of  the  Executive  and  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
irom  abusing  its  -lowcr. 

In  every  province  there  ha.  no^v  been  established  a  High 
Court  .  hich  adjudicate,  on  important  ci.  il  and  criminal  ca^. 
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belonging  to  the  province,  and  also  appeal  eases  tmm  the 
Metropolitan  Courts.  It  is  divided  into  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  and  its   bench  is  occupied   by  from   three   to  five 

judges. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Court  is  established  in  every  '  fu  '  area, 
or  the  prefecture,  comprising  a  group  of  districts.  It  decides 
ordinary  civil  and  criminal  case?  and  appeal  cases  from  courts 
of  First  Instance.  Like  the  provincial  High  Courts,  it  is 
divided  into  civil  and  criminal  courts  ;  and  its  bench  consists 
of  three  judges  for  appeal  cases  and  of  one  judge  for  cases 
of  first  instance.' 

The  Court  of  First  Instance  is  established  in  the  district 
and  exercises  jurisdiction  over  minor  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
It  is  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  courts,  but  there  is 
only  one  judge  to  preside  o\cr  each. 

To  every  one  of  the  Courts  so  far  described,  including 
I  he  Supreme  Court  at  Peking,  there  is  attached  a  Court  .Jf 
Public  Prosecution  independent  of  the  Court  of  trial.     In 
the  interest  of  justice,  it   is   legally  bound  to   submit   all 
offences   to  the  tribunal  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
injured  parties  ;    but  in  practice  it  does  not  initiate  any 
prosecution  except  at  their  request.    The  Chinese  have  the 
habit  of  settling  their  disputes  among  themselves,  and  the 
creation  of  public  prosecution  has  so  far  nor  succeeded  in 
inducing  or  compelling  them  to  submit  all   their  cases  to 
public  authorities.    Although  it  is  now  a  rule  that  all  cases 
that  are  to  be  tried  in  a  Court  must  be  undertaken  by  a 
PubHc  Prosecutor,  there  is  nothing  to  ensure  that  offenders 
against  the  law  shall  be  prosecuted,  so  long  as  the  injured 

•  Only  in  a  few  provinces  have  these  Courts  been  opened.  In  the  rest 
tl.e  District  Magistrate  is  temporarilv  authorize.!  to  act  as  jucieo.  pending 
ihe  estnbli-^hment  of  Courts 
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p.irt)  con-cni';  not  ro  pu:  \\\^  ci^^e  before  the  tribunal.  In 
all  cases  that  arc  to  be  tried,  the  preliminuy  examination 
is  conducted  by  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

At  the  present  time,  Government  officials  arc  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  law  courts  for  oiTences  com- 
mitted  in  connexion   with   the  execution  of   tlieir  official 
duties.     Against  these  offences  the  Administrative  Court  in 
Peking  enforces  Ijws,  orders,  and  ordinances.    The  immunity 
of  Government  officials  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary 
tribunals  is  believed  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  inter- 
ferenceof  the  Judiciary  with  the  Executive.   It  is  necessary  in 
China,  in  view  of  the  traditional  distinction  of  officials  from 
persons  of  other  professions,  and  <^f  the  incompetence  ot 
ordinary  la\-     courts   (at    present)    to    try  cases    involving 
administrative    details;     but    it    would    be    no    adequate 
guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  Government  agents  it  administrators  of  all  ranks  through- 
•  Hit    the   whole  country  could  only  be  sued  and   tried   bv 
a  single  tribunal  in   Peking,  as  is  the  case  at  present.     It   is 
therefore    essential    that    administrative   courts    should    be 
established  all  over  the  country  (say  one  for  each  province), 
so^  as    to   give    the    people   ready   means   of    settling    their 
grievances  against  Government  employees.      I'hese  courts, 
while   they  are  competent   to   try  all  officials   except    the' 
impeached  President,  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with    cases   affecting    the    Constitution,    which,  as   already 
noted,  should  be  reseive.  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Final 
Apjjeal. 

All  the  judges  in  China,  including  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  are  appointed  by  the  President,  tliough 
in  the  case  of  judges  of  inferior  courts  the  appoiniment'is 
UMially  ni.,d.    on    tl,i    rLconmnridaiion  of   ihc   Miniver  of 
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jii^iicc.     Arcordin-r  t.,  the  Pr„vi^ional  G-nrtitutiou  •  jud-es 
sl.all  he  iiulcpcndcnt  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  tlie  intcr- 
tcTcncc  ot  higher  officials  ',  but  it  is  natural  that,  in  a  country 
whore   the  Judiciary  is   only   recently  separated   from    the 
Executive,  the  independenc    cannot   be  established  all  at 
once.     Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  all  the  judges  to 
be  tree  from  the  interference  of  the  Executive,  as  most  of 
them  owe  their  appointments  to  the  Minister  of  Justirc 
who   by   virtue  of  his   membership  of   the  Cabinet   is   an' 
executive  official.     It  is  true  that  in  England  and  France 
u'horc    the    independence  of    the   Judiciary  is   well    main- 
tamed,  the  power  of  judicial  appointment  is  vested  in  the 
Eord  Chancellor  in  one  case  and  in   the  Minister  of  the 
Interior   in   the  other,   uho   are  both   Cabinet    Minister,^. 
But  the  integrity  and  the  reputation  of  the   English  and 
the  French  judges  are  built  up  on  the  traditions  of  centuries 
uhich   are  lacking  in   Chinese  courts.      To  maintain   the 
independence,    much    depends    on    the    personal    character 
and  training  of  judges  ;    and  the  long  practice  at  the  Bar 
\shich  English  and  French  judges  have  had  before  they  arc 
appointed  to  the  bench  gives  them  the  necessary  experience 
and  ability  to  defend  their  rights  ag.inst  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature,  to  interfere 
with  their  functions.     In  China  there  is,  as  yet,  no  such 
thing  as  an  organi/.ed  Bar,  and  the  judges  in  all  courts  are 
mosth-   graduates    of   a    law   school    (Chinese   or   foreign), 
equipped  with  some  book-knou  ledge  but  without  the  experi- 
ence that  can  only  be  acquired   by  practice.      Xo  doubt, 
with  the  advance  of  time,  the  Bar  uill  be  organized  and  the 
judges  Nvill  be  chosen  from  the  legal  profession  ;    and  it  may 
then  be   hoped   that   judicial   independence   ai'l  not  only 
l^''  as-erted  on  paper  but  establi<t'"d  a^  a  fact. 
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To  mainiain  iiuicpcndcncc,  jiKi-cs  >houlci  be  made  secure 
m    their  tenure  of  office.     I„   most  Western  States,  judges 
liold  offiec  during  pood    beha\iour,  and    in    England    they 
can  only  be  removed  on  the  presentation  of  an'^address  to 
the    King   by   the   tuo   Houses   of  Parliament.      In   China, 
according  to  the  Pro,i<ional  Constitution,  'judge-  during 
their  continuance  in  office  shall  not  have  their  emoluments 
decreased  and  ^hall  not  be  transferred  to  other  offices,  nor 
!^hall  they   be  removed  from  office,  except   uhen  they  are 
convicted  of  crimes  or  of  offences  punishable  according  to 
hu^  by  removal  from  office  •.     'J-his  clause,  like  that  relating 
to  judicial  independence,  is  at  present   ineffective.     It  ha< 
often  happened  during  the  past  five  years  that  judges  have 
been  removed  f(^r  no  reason  except  the  personrd  dislike  ol 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  or  the  need  of  room  for  some  other 
nominee. 

It   is  true  tiuit  at   the  present  moment,  when  judges  in 
Chma  arc  not  always  well  qualified,  tiiere  nre  good  reasons 
for  removing  them  on  the  ground  of  incompetence.     But 
the   charge   of  incompetence   is    too    flexible  and    may   be 
pleaded  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  cover  mere  personal 
considerations.     It  is  :hen  important  to  enact  that  a  judge, 
once  appointed,  should   always  be  allowed  to  retain  offi'^ce 
for  a  minimum  period  of,  say,  three  years.     Ir    will  give 
him  time  to  prove  his  capacity  for  the  post  ;   and,  if  it  turns 
out  that  his  achievements  do  not  come  up  to  the  expectation 
on    which    his   appointment    was    based,    he   mav   then   be 
removed.     To  ensure  that  the  charge  against  him   is  not 
unfounded,  it  should  be  examined  by  a  legal  Commission 
consisting  of  a  few  judges  and  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.     Such  a  commission  would  be  similar  to  those 
established    in    Italv    by    the    decree    of    January   4,    1880, 
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wliicl.   aulhorized    ihem    to    cxaininc   ca.e^  of    iransfcr  of 
judges.' 

China  i.  in  a  state  of  flux,  so  far  as  her  codes  are  concerned 
1  uuards  the  end  of  the  Manchu  reign,  new  civil  and  criminal 
codes  drafted  on  the  mo<1eI  of  Japan  ucre  promulgated,  and 
they  are  no^^  adopted  by  the  Republic  as  temporary  laws 
null  some  modifications  necessitated  by  the  change  in  the 
torm  of  go\ernment.  They  ha^e  to  be  recodified  and  do 
not  contain  any  item  of  special  interest,  as  they  are  almost 
an  indiscriminate  importation  from  Japan.  It'uill,  there- 
iovv,  be  more  valuable  to  know  ^om,■thin^  <>f  the 'laws  of 
the  old  China  (before  the  recodification  of  1908)  than  to 
examine  the  codes  which  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others 
more  .  arefully  drafted  and  better  n.ited  to  the  customs  and 
behels  (^f  the  Chinese. 

As  already  stated,  the  family  in  China  is  an  inte<.ral  part 
uf  the  government  -  and  is  in  charge  of  the  multifarious 
activities  which  in  the  West  would  be  the  functions  of  the 
municipal  or  the  national  Government,  it  is  the  chief  of 
the  family  who  is  responsible  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  for  the  sanction  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  legitimacy  and  adoption.  He  main- 
tains discipline  among  the  members  of  his  household  and 
denies  them  the  right  to  hold  separate  property  on  their 
own  account.  He  is  therefore  the  only  authoritv  that 
inuiatci  and  authorizes  the  division  and  transfer  of  piopertv 
the  establishment  of  mortgage  and  joint-ownership,  and  all 
kinds    of   testamentary   disposition.      Even    a    murder   or 

l.l  ^''°'^'l^';'^'  Provisional  Constitution,  '  the  trial  of  cases  in  the 

law  Courts  shall  be  conducted  publicly,  but  those  affecting  public  safety 

na  order  „,ay  be  in  camera'.     'Jury'  has  not  yet   been  introduced 

11: "J  C  fiiiia. 
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iH'm.c.dc,  cn.nnm.ol  by  cnc  member  ..^.,.ins.  ..nother  of 
tlie  .ame  fam.Iy,  m,,y  be  quietly  settled  bv  the  chief;  and 
crimes  cmmuted  betueen  member,  oi  different  famihe^ 
may  also  be  settled  by  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  heads  of 
the  clans  concerned. 

In  commerce,  different  tradin-:  ^uild^  l.ue  elaborate  rules 
t-    tako    the    place   of    .,    modern    commercial   code.      'I 'he 
banking  la^vs  p^o^idcd  by  the  bankers'  guilds  arc  enforced 
In  their  executive  councils.    Caterers  and  grocers,  fishermcr. 
■nu    butcher-,  doctor-  ,,nd  mid^vi^es-aIl  have  tl:eir  guilds 
•md  rules  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  to  decide 
all  disptues  that  may  arise  betueen  the  members  of  a  single 
trade  or  of  different  trades.     These  guilds  luue  no  pou'^er 
to  inflict  cnnnnal  punishment-,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
dis^trict   magistrate,   but   they  are  fully  entitled   to  impose 
.'   hue   to  ahiio-t  any  amount  on   the  defeated  litigant  in 
order  to  compensate  the  injured  party. 

It  is  only-  on  rare  occasions,  uhen  the  guild  or  the  famih 
tinds    Itself   unable   to   pass   a   judgement   on    the    dispute, 
nr  the  parties  concerned  refuse  to  abide  by  its  decisions, 
that    the  district   magistrate   is  approached   for  a   judici.l 
exainination      The  magistrate,  in  deciding  the  case,  uould 
not  be  guided  by  any  family  rule  or  guild  convention,  ^^  hich 
V.  ^'^;"'^"">-   ^'"""tten,    but    by   the   local   customs   of    the 
d.stnct    or   the   precedents   of   similar   cases.      In    modern 
judicial  terminology,  he  would  apply  Coi.  non  or  Case  Law 
But  in  Chma,  local  customs  differ  in  diffe.ent  districts,  and 
cases  have  ne;er  been  systematically  reported.     The  con- 
sequence IS  that  the  magistrate,  in  applying  these  unuritten 
laws  uouldrely  to  a  very  great  extent  on  personal  knowledge 
of  the  district  and  his  memory  of  cas.s_a  memory  assisted 
by  that  of  his  legal  clerks. 
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ihf  u)urt>  tor  tri..l,  uc  find  that  the  niaj,'istrate  u-as  bound 
to  ..pply  the  I'enal  Law,  which  wa>  the  only  written  code 
of  China  (before  I90H),  and  the  history  of  which  dated  back 
from  the  time  of  the  Choii  dynasty.  Thr  pre\ entire  idea 
of  a  criminal  law  was  much  emphasized  in  China,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  words  of  an  Imperial  Edict  issued  in  1878 
that  •  the  chief  ends  proposed  by  t!ie  institution  of  punish- 
ments in  the  Empire  have  been  to  i^uard  a^^inst  uolencc 
and  injury,  to  repress  inordinate  desires,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  an  honest  and  unofTcndinj?  com- 
nuinity'.^  "The  «reat  thing  is  to  prevent  crime;  and  to 
consider  it  is  to  encourage  wrong-doing.' 

The  castigatory  idea  being  dominant,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  that  punishments  inflicted  were  liarsh  and  severe. 
'iho  five  punishments  inflittablc  in  China  were  (i)  whipping, 
(2)  flogging,  (3)  bastinado,  (4)  strangling,  and  (5)  decapita- 
tion.    During  the  Manchu  reign,  it  was  found  that  even 
these   punishments  failed  to  prevent  crimes,  and  lynching 
.ifter  death  was  added  in  the  case  of  treason  or  murder  of 
parents  or  grandparents.    This  new  method  of  punishment 
cf  the  dead  w.is  abolished  in  1906,  and  tlie  other  five  kinds 
<^f  punishment  liave  since  then  been  abolished  and  replaced 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  shooting  to  death. 
^  I  have  already  said   that   there  is  no  organized  Bar  in 
Cluna.    Under  the  old  regime,  magistrates  were  mostly  not 
conversant  with  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  provision  of  the 
Criminal  Code  that  they  '  ought  to  study  diligently,  and 
make  themselves  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  these  (criminal) 
laws,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  clearly  their  meaning  and 
intent,  and  to  superintend  and  ensure  their  exe^  ution  ".     in 
criminal  ca=e.  they  were  assisted  by  law-clerks,  who  did  not 
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--upy  .„.  cniablc  ..kI..!  p.Miiun,  a.  ih.v  ucrc  accused  of 
"wn,  tu  cncoura.a.  and  in.ti^.u.  ,,;,„,,  ,^  ,,,  ,„  „,^,^^,  .^^^^^ 
■U  to  expense  of  lin^ant.  The.e  clerk,  uere  .no.Iv  nl.i.cs 
'"  the  Sl,,o-Mun  d.strict,  i„  tl.e  prourue  o,  Chekiang,  who 
■ccei.ed  tlKir  education  from  their  ekierlv  relative^  Their 
Jc^al  ,r,nn,„,  „,i,l.,  l,e  .nnui,  but  they  were  not  qualitied 
-'■-n.h,dln  .n,y  puMic  or  fMole.Monal  authoritv.  hey 
;'^^'-'^l    -Ik.   ma,i,i,.ate   and    prepared    statement/for   him. 

r'  '^-^'''^'''''--''-TF-rin  the  court  topleadf,; 
"'7^l->.^"^  ;"•  "-iefend  the  ac  cused.    There  had  never  been 
M.ch  an  ,n>tUutio„  ],>  China  as  a  Counsel  for  the  Defence 
^"d    uh.pp.n,   .uul    llo,,in.    uere   sometime,   etnploved    tJ 
c'xai  t  confessions.  ' 

\Vi.h  this  mode  of  irre,ular  procedure,  unquaHHed  jud.e< 
.':h1  severe  punisimient,  the  Chinese  ha^e  acquired  the  h.^i^ 

-    --'^d'n,  ht.cation,  and  takin,  it  as  a  tnisfurttme  uhen 
^^^^y'n<^^om^.U.du..u.ud..uun.     In  the  eves  of  the 
".'"dc^-"   )ur.st,  the  Judiciary  in    the  ohi  China   uas  obiec- 
■onahle  and  the  pcni.-hments  uere  monstrous,  but  it  should 
be  remetnbered  tJtat  torture  uas  practised  i,>  France  before 
l.cr  Revolution  of  ,789,  and  that  as  late  as  1814  an  Fn.lish- 
nan  ,nulty  of  treason  might  be  cut  down  fron.  the  ,allous 
^hlIc  alne,  and  have  his  entrails  taken  out  and  burnt  before 
1"-Y>--     China   may   be  a   century   behind   the  Western 
va  e.  n,  her  legal  reform,,  but  ^he  is  tra^.r^ip.  the  same 
path  which  England  and  Fratice  have  alread>  trodden. 


Pyoviiicial  Government 

S  I.     RcLuion  of  the  Central  to  the  Provuicial  Governments 
In      the     ^.ction    on    '  \,„-,l,    ,,k1    South',    chapter     ' 
I    l'.'^c  ^tated    that   the   North  difter.   fr„m   the   South   in' 
te.nperameut  and  in  army  or,a.ii..at;on  •    that,  in  tlii.  time 
onhe.r  armed  conflict,  they  ate  each  divided  into  ..nernor- 
^1"}-,    which    are    virtually    independent  ;     atid    that    the 
M.lut.un  ot  their  entatiglements  is  bound  up  with  the  .ettle- 
■ne.it    ot    'he   relations    of    the   Central    to    the    Provincial 
Governments.     Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  those 
relations    uhich   exist   in   times   uhen   the  country   is   not 
■■■uased  In-  civil  war;    and  lo  suggest  lines  on  ^vhich  they 
should  develop.  ■' 

H  should  again  be  emphasized  here,  that,  taking  the  si.e 
<'l   lier  territory  and  population  into  consideration,  China 
T'e-em,   a   greater   degree  ot    uniformity   than   any   other 
n^mon.       Throughout     the    vvhole    country-apart    from 
Mongolia  and  Tibet,  ^vhich  are  governed  as  dependencies 
under  different  regulations-there  is  practically  no  differ- 
^^"ce  in  race,  in  language,  or  in  religion.    The  Manchus,  who 
do   not   belong   to   the  Chinese  stock,   have,   nevertheless, 
been  so  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  Chinese  that  they  have 
iost  their  original  characteristics  ;    and  the  Mohammedans 
are  numerically  not  strong  enough  to  disturb  the  equihbrium 
or  to  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  countrv.     It  is  therefore 
ei^y  to  divide  China  into  different  administrative  units  and 
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1"  unite  them  under  one  ecntnl  L^overnniciu  without 
oucMunterui^'  difficullie^  uhieh  l^esei  countrio  like  India, 
\\hcre  the  racial,  the  reh<:i„us  and  the  Hnuui>tic  differences 
divide  up  the  Penimuh,  to  ,tich  an  extent,  tliat  not  only 
the  institutions  in  the  various  parts  of  it  should  he  different, 
but  the  tundainentai  principles  underlying  them  should  be 
al^«)  di\  erse. 

In  China,  however,  a  uniform  sv.^tem  ,,f  administration 
lias  been  introduced  and  maiinained  ^ince  the  second  centurv 
B.C..  uhen  the  so-called  feudalism  uas  abolished.  'J'hc 
diviMon  of  provinces  and  the  system  of  provincial  govern- 
ment iKue  been  altered  in  different  periods  of  Chinese 
history,  but  the  broad  principles  of  the  relations  of  the 
Provincial  to  the  Central  Government  have  alwavs  been  the 
same,  and  these  principU-  may  be  summarized 'as  central- 
ization. 

Centralization,  a>  a  system,  ha>  much  to  recommend  it.. 
It  secures  uniformity;    it  maintains  unitv;    and  in  time  it 
diminishes   the  dlffcrence^  in  social  and 'political  develop- 
ments throng' ...I   the  country   by  enforcing  one  and  the 
^ame  system  of  administration.    Moreover,  it  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  China,  where  the  intellect  ol  the  whole  country 
\Nas  attracted  by  competitive  examination  to  the  Impeiia'l 
Acadenn-  .tt    Peking,   the  membership  of   which   was  con- 
sidered  the   beM    qualification   for  an  official  career;    and 
where  the  people  themselves  did  not  care  to  take  into'  their 
own   hands   the  direction   and   management   of  provincial 
affairs. 

Centralization  has,  However,  not  always  been  effective 
I'hroughout  the  long  history  of  China,  it  is  only  under  the 
vigorous  and  far-  ightcd  Emperors,  of  whom 'there  have 
been   but  a   leu,   thai    the  orders  and  rules  li^ued  b\    the 
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Ccural  Government  luve  been  obeyed  and   executed  by 
rn.vmcal  authoruies.     Met  of  her  rt.le..,   throu        ,heir 
■'— y  and  ntdiffereuce,  have  permitted  governors  and 
^-ceroys  to  assume  excessive  powers  and  to  arrive  at  inde- 
pendent deas.ons  without  their  formal  sanction;    and    in 
^unes  of  d,ffi-ulty,  they  are  compelled  by  circumstance;  t 
|l.are   w,th   them   responsibilities   which,  according   to   the 
1-v,  are  reserved  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Council.     Capable 
_  a.ul    resourceful    governors    and    viceroys,    through    their 
-ntrol  of  pronncial   revenue  and   through   their  personal 
-ergy   and   influence,  often  initiate  and   promote   enter- 
rnses   vvh.ch  uould  eventually  make  the  Central  Govern- 
•nen     dependent   upon   them   for   vital   decisions   affecting 
e  hnnour  and  .nterest  of  the  State.     The  latest  tnstanct 
'     tins  state  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  fact  that  under  the 
nuhu  regmte  nuny  viceroys,  led  by  Li  flung-chang  and 
\uan    Shth-k'n   (both  m  ChUi),  trained  an  armv   on    the 

.uropeanmodd  w„h  their  provincial  revenues,  a;d  finally 
-'.'b!-l>ed    ,    e,r   influence    to   such    an    extent    that    the v 

-u..l]ycomb,ned  the  dual  post  of  ^l.eroy  and  Minister  Jf 
^Va-.     Ihe  result  was  that  the  Government  in  Peking  could 
-'  execute  ..„y  military  scheme  or  enter  into  war  with  a' 
-e-gn    Power    ^vuhout    their   hear.v    approval   and    ,-ead^- 
e.-opera„on.     The  absence  of  a  centralized  control  i„  ,he 
Unne.e  army   was  o,    :ous   to  the    Marquis  Ito  of  Japan 
"en  he,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  on  his  policy  of  wa     w  th 
China  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  resources  in  wealth 
•nd   man-power  lar   exceeded   those  of  his    own   country 
t"ted  that   China   was  a  Confederation  of  eighteen  ^t  .te; 

pnces)andthatwarwithherwasonlva!o::;;i^r;^ 
^^  province  of  Chili  and  not  .ith  the  whole  Empire. 
^''^   Huhfiercnce  of    the  other  provinces   to   the   milftaiy 
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<Ter,aiou.  ua.  in  fact  largely  responsible  for  the  J.aotic 
^tale  ot  the  Chinese  army  and  for  its  s^vift  and  hopeless 
defeat  m  the  held.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  power  of  the  viceroys 
on  several  occasions  saved  China  trom  hun.liatin^  disasters 
-lused  by  the  incompetence  and  iy  ranee  of  the  Central 
(government.      Tlie    mo.t    notable    ^    casion    uas    that    on 

^''"t  ;''V"-^   ''"    '''^"    '^""^'^    ^■•'"^'^''-   Pr-i"^es,   in 
which  the  European  commercial  ir.terests  were  the  strongest, 
..nored  the  decree  of  the  J.:mpress  Dovva.er  to  support  th 
Boxer  Movement,  the  object  of  uhich  uas  to  save  China 
in.m  foreipi  aggression  by  killing  all  aliens  in  her  territory 
-Kl    actually    afforded    special    protection    to    the    foreign' 
residents    thus  restricting  the  movement  to  the  North  and 
s.ning  China  from  a  greater  humiliation  than  that  which 
--  .niiicted  on  her  by  the  Pouers  in  ,901  in  revenge  for 
'l>c  loss  ot  hte  and  property  suffered  by   their  citizens  or 
subjects  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection 
_     Although   it    uas    expounded    by   Yuan   Shih-k'ai    ,n   his 
inauguration  speech  of  ,913  that  '  the  original  meaning  of 
Royalty  IS  loyalty  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  individual '  ^ 
K  i.  now  evident  that,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Dragon 
Ihrone,   the  go^ernors   of   the  different   provinces  are  no 
longer  loyal  to  the  Central  Government.     The  successive 
Revolutions    m    the    last    six   years    have    all    resulted    in 
ati   increase  of    their    independence ;    and    the   Presidents 
and    the  I  nme   Ministers,   unable   to  establish   their   own 
authortty  by  the  force  of   ku-,  are  compelled    to  tolerate 
the.r   arrog^uice   and    to  acquiesce    in   their  defiance.     In 
ruth,    the   Central    Government   depends    for   the   main- 
tenance of  Its  authority  on  the  support  of   the  governors, 
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->1  .his  n^ppor,  is  only  .ranted  or   the  c-ondi,ion  thar  ,he 

!:d;e:^:::  ^^^"'^^^^ '- ''-  ^"^'^>--  -^  ^^-  o.; 

Even    in    the    absence    of    this    separatist    tendency    of 
a.fferent   pronnces,   the  ,r<.uth  of  modern  activities  ha 
-uie  the  ..tem  of  .entrali.uion  obsolete.     It  is  i„  ' :  sibi^ 
-■xpect  al]  government  department,  in  Pekin.,  hou ev 
ffinent    to  ,n,t,ate,  execute,  and  supervise  numer;us  so    a 
iu.tr,a]    and  economic  reforms  in  all   the  province^    as 
-  ■-.re  hampered  b,  the  distance  from  the  sLne  and'th 
dfi.uhtes,„,etnn,  an  inside  kno.]ed,e  of  ,oc:.-.onditi. 

^HHtrce.  a.s  Chma,  n  ,s  indeed  neces^arv  for  the  Central 
Government  to  devolve  some  of  its  functions  on  the  " 
^-...1  authortties,  if  it  is  to  develop  the  countrv  on     com- 
prehensue    scale    and    by   \\-estern    methods.    '  Moreover 
^i--Iut,on   has   already   begun   in   China    in   a   smal     wn' 

and, ts  beneficial  effect  may  be  judged  bv  the  fact  t  a  1; 
He  fcnv  provmces  m  which  modern  education  and  indu  trv 
-e  been  tntroduced,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  energy     n 

ten    /  "'  'T'''  "■■■^'^  '''^  encoura.emenfof  an 

enngntened  vicer -v   rhit-  t)i»  ^r,» 

>,  tnat  the  enterprises  are  crowned  wirli 

--S   and  ,l,.„  „.hile  ,he  ref„.J„e  pr..,,!.,    , 

"liicl.    the,    are   earned    „,„    depends    -variablv  on    ,he 
™lhu!iasmandabiH,v„fthevi-cerov,n,    i.i-       11 
-operate  „i„,  ,he  provincial  Ten,:;    "  '"  "'"'"«""'  '° 

.end'eTrrj-    ""f  "T''""''™    "'    -o^-"    -forms    has 

made       „  ,  "■■  "'f  """">•  "''■i'''  ''-  '"■1>"'°  b«n 

™Je    nn,lorm     by    .he    Confucian    civil,za,i„n.      Some 

-nc.,   „„.,„,  ,„  rheir  «o,raphical  sin.a.ions  are  Zl 

'"-P"Me.o,„r„,„i„fl„,.nceand,inc„„<eqne,ce,moc 
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-i..p...M.  >o  modern  oHulin.,,,  .      C>.  hers,   ..peciallv   ,!,... 
..rther  .uva,   ,rom  the  s.a  cus.,  are  les,  progressive  ^nd  less 
ready  u->  introduce  reform^. 

The  difference  in  this  .  .pect  between  the  North  and  the 
-  outh  ,>  exjMa.ned  ,n  ..  preceding  chapter,  but  in  the  North 
i  .n  the  South  ahke  each  province  differs  again  from  its 
acighl,our.  Each  pruvuu-e  may  have  to  develop  itself  in  its 
-v'^  -..y,  and  u  is  .,nlv  through  a  system  of  devolution  that 
each  may  solve  its  own  difficulties. 

Speaking  on  ,he  relations  of  the  Central  to  the  Provincial 
Government  Mr.  Hsiung  Hsi-ling,  at  one  time  Prime 
-Minister  of  the  Republic,  says  : 

'The  position  of  our  province  is  between  that  <.f  an  area 
c^loca    government   and   that  of  a   member  of  a   f  der" 
ate.     It  cannot  be  entirely   recognized  as  the  forme     o 
as  having  the  attributes  of  the  latter.      If  vve  adoT4   tlu 
ederal  system  in  order    o  raise  and  sustain  the  posi  ion  o 
he  province    and  to  bestow  upon  it  some  of  the  povver 
the'^hlf  government,  thus  making  the  adminisfra  ion 
nt    the    u hole   country    more    likely    to    be    thorough    and 
efficient,  it   will   be   the   mo.t    suitable  system     takiL  a 
things  into  consideration."  >^tem,   taking  all 

The  federation  of  China,  if  adopted,  will  differ  from  that 

o  the  United  States,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  produced 

V  a  union  of  States  which  had  hitherto  been  sovereign  and 

ndependent  ;   and  that  the  former  will  be  produced  by  the 

ranster  of  duties  and  powers  to  States  which  have  hitherto 

been  considered  as  integral  parts  of  a  united  country  under 

the  ^way  of  a  Central  Government. 

Tti  the  L-nited  States,  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
me,„  ,re  enumerated,  all  the  rest  being  reserved  to  the 
States  ;  ,n  China  the  p<nvers  of  the  States  (provinces)  will 
he  enum<.rarcd  and  ,  he  r...  will  be  reserved  lo  the  F<'ierl 


ft'  J^<-'"f>-'<  In  the  Ccnh-a!  Cnvcyumcnl     r^- 
(jovc-rnnifnt.     Th,-    I',.,),-,- ,1  r^ 


diminish    them    by    tun.ferrin>.    them 
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..n  cr,„ne„„,  prov.de.l  „„.  I.,„„  .,re  .villi,,,  ,„  "IZ' 

■  Cud.,  „.|,e„  ,l,e  S,.„e  ngh,<  „e  ..„un,or,„<,l  „  J 
"",',  'f  "'J  '"  ''«■  Central  Gnvernmen, 
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for  Pl,;„        -11  ,  ■\\.''tem  i  recommend 

;   Cl„„a    mil   merely   ,„v„lve   ,l,e   dev„l„,ion   of  certain 

■     ..  better  name      The  Central  G„ver„„,e„t  naav  eve,   L 
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should  be  .numerated  and  delegated  to  the  provinces.    The 
extent  ot   devolution   will  depend  on   expediency  and  cir- 
cumstances      Probably  at    thi.    time,   when    the' transition 
tront  centrah/afon  to  federation  is  re^Mrded  bv  the  majoritv 
-  a   tunelty  and   a   bold  step,   the  power,   to   be  devolved 
should  be  hmited       Forei,.n  affairs,  tariff,  inter-provincial 
railways,  and  any  concern  that  affect;  the  country  as  a  whole 
or  triore   than  one  pr(uince,  .lundd  aUvavs  remain  in   the 
)unds  o|  the  Cetural  Government.    It  mav'be  even  desirable 
that  utinersuy  education  should  be  direcied  and  supervised 
In-  tlu.  Central  Government,  as  several  provinces  mav  have 
only  one  university  and   it.  financial  support   mav  involve 
.nier-provmoal  controversy.     Pure  provittcial  aff.'dr^    .uch 
as   secondary   and    element.uy    education,   sanitation,    local 
industries,  and  all  other  rhinos  that  nuy  be  included  under 
the  terms  of  local  povernmenr,  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
provmcial  ,i;o\ernment. 

The  provitK-ial  authorities  having  beet,  made  exclusively 
respons.ble  for  the  administration  of  certain  functions,  there 
u-,Il  be  opened  in  every  province  a  ne^v  field  of  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  Civil  Service  candidates  who  would 
o'herw.s^^  go  through  th.  difficult  process  of  making  their 
way  to  lek.ng  m  order  to  obtain  their  '  loaves  and  fishes  ' 
by  fav.atnt.sm  or  other  undesirable  means.     They  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  of  training  them^dves  for  admini- 
tratn-e  work  ,n   their  own  province  and  form   the  reserve 
from   which  the  Central  Government   can  draw  it.  n.pply 
of  experienced  officials  ' 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Certtral  Goyernmeni.  As  noted  elsewhere  in  tl-'s  volume, 
Parhament   m  China   i.  no,    representative,  a.   both  voters 
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-'tor.    many    u.ef.l    lessons    uhi.h    will    enable    th  n,    u^ 

r  ;  "'^  'T""'''-      ^  '^^'  "^^^^^  ^'"^^  ^'-'  "^-Wle  classes  of 
-  Clnnes.  have  aUvays  oeen  n.ore  interested  in  nrovinci 

;•;-  ;-entra,  politics,  and  the  devolution  of     .ovi::; 
1  .   1.  t  oa  to  a  provmcial   assembly   is   therefore   not  only 
t  p     ovvards  the  development  of  a  self-governing  spirit 
iHits    1,0  best  suued  to  the  existing  situation.  ^ 

tuecn  the  Central  and  the  provincial  Governments,  the 

rrC    "r  *^   ^-'^  "^^^^^   "^'^^■"^-     -^-hepre'sen 
.me,  the  Government  .n  Peking  is  supposed  to  have  the 

-r  to  d,spose  of  all  provincial  revenue,  but,  in  practk^ 

.cts  no  regular  recezpts  from  any  province.    The  Gover- 

s     ns:ead  .t  remuting  money  to  Peking,  demand  from  it 

2       "7'"-      '  '^^  '""^  '^"  ^"<^^^'  -^*  ^he  annual 
-upt.    and    expenses    :n    the   province,    are   open    to    no 

-Tecnonb,- the  Central  Government.  1  axes  and  impon: 
•'Collected  as  usual  and  new  charges  often  made,  but 
'  Hre  IS  no  account  of  expenditure.  Such  a  chaotic  state 
"  hnance  u  ,11  tt  is  hoped,  come  to  an  end  when  military 
^icspotism  has  been  overthrown  and  the  provincial  assembly 
ubhshed,  but  It  IS  at  the  same  time  important  to  enact 
•  d  c..rry  into  effect  that  the  centr.d  revenue  shall  be 
^•tded^and  collected  directly  by  the  Central  Government 
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without  tlu>  iiuerfcreucc-  ,.f  tlir  pr.uinci,,!  go\...,u.r>.  TIh- 
JeMmbility  of  this  arrangfinent  may  W  illu-iratcd  by  the 
example  of  the  Customs  Administration,  which,  being 
independent  of  provincial  authorities  regularly  supplies 
the  Central  (J.nernment  with  revenue  at  a  time  when  it 
receives  no  remittance  from  the  provinces. 

With    an    independent    supply   „f   revenue,    the   Central 
0<nernment  ull  be  able  -o  centrali/.e  the  control  of  the 
-nmy,   wJnch  e.eii   in  a  federal  country  should  always   be 
kept  m  the  hands  of  the  central  authority.      Hitherto    the 
different    divisions    of    the    Chinese    army,    stationed  'and 
trained  -n  a  certain  province,  are  maintained  by  its  revenue 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  army  has  acquired  provincial 
associations    and    lost    its    national    character.      It    should 
henceforth  be  enacted  that    no   province  be  permitted  to 
"lamtain  an  army  of  its  own  and  that  the  provincial  names 
prefixed    to    different    divisions    and    re.uments    should    be 
abolished.      There    is    no    need    and    no    justiftca  ion    for 
stationing  a  few  divisions  in  every  province.    Some  p.  n  inces 
are  only  within  one  or   two  days'   distance  from  Peking 
and,  m  case  of  emergency,  there  is  ample  time  to  dispatch 
troops  from    the  capital.     In  the  more  distant  provinces 
the  permanent  stationing  of  troops  is  perhaps  e.xpedient  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  local  disturbances,  but  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  clearly  proved  that  the  distribution 
of  troops  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  productive  of 
mternal  disturbance,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  discipline 
among    the    inadequately    paid    troop.,    it    i.    sometimes 
impossible    to   distinguish    between   the  sold.         and    the 
brigands  whom  they  are  expected  to  suppress.     It  is  there- 
fore hoped  that  the  centralization  of  army  control,  and  the 
concentration  of  troops  in  a  few  localities  only,  will  save 
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■  \    .,      P  /^'''"^"""^'•^•■<>"^^th  this  point- 

!^V",^)^:"t  <.f  provincial  admfni  trat  on        ,  '  "'"  '''  ^'  '"^^- 
;^"''  -t-     'Hu.  aolimitat  on  of   '    ;  "  ■"''^^  "'^^  ^"  ■'"terfere 

'"^lude   ^se^eral   provinces,  one;'    "    ^"^^  ^""^"'^    "'^X 

^-'•'•al  ^"-cuits.      f3ivisions   and   re.  r''""'   "'•^>'   ^•""^•''" 
p'^tedpermanentlyinthecin,,     ■''"'?   '"''^   "'^^    ^o   be 

"■'""  ""-  circuit  to  anoth  Mfli',^!  ^''''''^  Government 

"'.'  "'-"^  to  interfere  uith  ^ff  d  '  ,  -^T";  "'^^  ^'^^^  ^^^e 
Cn.I  and  military  adminisraoJh  ''''?'"  °""  ^^P^ere. 
''•'-  -'^i'mnistrative  power  o    the  nro       '"'"^   '^'"'   separated, 

I  consider  that  -he  mn.f  fr 
"-.  history  is  to  be  found  in  tf  T''-  °'  ^'^'^  "--  i- 
n^'luary    pouer,    and    in    the    comb       "''"i^  "^  ^'^"''^  ^"^ 
P-vmc.al  administration,     nd  thaT    h"'"^   "^   ^"^"^^'^^    ^"^ 
Welv  due  to  these  tuo  causes  '^!  ^J''''}'  '''^^Sl^  is 

■'^^<'Ption   of   the   federal   sv"r.m  '  V  "  '^"'^  ''  ''  ""'v  by  an 
';;;'>•  hasten  the  solution  o      hSelr^r^"^'   ^'^^  ' -" 
er  their  solution,   ue  mav  h  ve         ^'"^^'"^^  ^"^  ^^at, 
^^•n   never   occur   aL>ain       'A.  guarantee  that  they 

••'^option    of   federation     the   C  T7    ''    '^'''   ^^^^r   the 

P:'-rnments  u ill  each  have    he^rou      ^'"^    '^'   P^^'^"-^ 
1'^''/"'^    ^^^   "^'h-tary   nuthori  l        P^^™"    ^^  ^^-'^  ^he 
^^--^  on  the  foundatiLi  of  the'su,,  "^^^71,  ^^-^   ^^^    ^e 
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the  Constitution.  'I'hey  will  niutii.illy  iiclp  each  other,  and 
\\ill  not  lonHict.  The  present  civil  war  is  entirely  ilue  to 
the  inability  of  the  Central  and  the  pro\  incial  governments 
and  of  the  civil  and  the  military  autlmritie^  to  exercise 
each  their  own  powers.  The  Central  ,u()\ernment  wants 
centralization  and  therefore  extends  it--  rule  in  the 
provinces  by  de>potisni.  The  pro\inces  want  division  of 
power  and  therefore  resisi  the  rule  of  the  Central  'govern- 
ments by  revolution.  The  ^o-called  military  men  have 
ori^^'inally  no  independent  intentions  of  their  own,  and  no 
wish  to  cause  trouble.  Those  in  fa\inir  of  the  Central 
1,'overnment  become  involved  in  despotism  ;  and  those  iit 
favour  (it  provincialism  become  involved  in  revolution. 
Despotism  and  revolution  each  l;o  to  the  extreme  and 
become  recurrent.  Finally,  the  Central  j,'overnment  has  no 
power  to^  centralize  and  the  provinces  have  no  power  to 
divide.  They  only  promote  the  condition  of  killinj:  and 
.HitTerint'  o\er  the  whole  countrv.' 


The  lucidity  ut  his  L.  ,..'age,  the  sincerity  of  his  desire 
to  sa\  e  the  country,  .md  the  rich  experience  he  gained  from 
the  high  office  he  once  held,  qualify  Mr.  Hsiung  Hsi-ling 
to  speak  with  authority,  but  I  do  not  share  his  optimistic 
belief  that  the  adoption  of  federation  i>  the  panacea  for 
all  the  troubles  which  confront  the  country.  The  internal 
strife  has  causes  manifold  and  deep.  Stated  briefly,  they 
are  personal  jealousies  and  intrigues,  and  unwillingness  to 
compromise  pcrsunal  differences.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful 
whether,  after  a  clear  division  of  powers  and  the  adoption 
of  federation,  the  results  will  be  as  happy  as  Mr.  Hsiung 
Hsi-ling  anticipates. 

I  do  not  dissociate  myself  from  Mr.  Hsiung  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  federal  government.  Political  machinery  is 
limited  in  scope  and  is  only  expected  to  achieve  moderate 
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■am,.  It  is  impossible  by  .i  ,ln^\c  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  by 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  machine,  to  improve  at  once  all 
the  defects  of  a  country.  But  machinery  can  sometimes 
solve  a  deadlock  from  which  the  antaponists  are  strivini,^ 
to  escape  without  losing  their  credit.  It  can  certainly,  in 
time,  alter  environment,  and  diminish  the  influence  of 
traditions  so  that  the  people  who  adopt  it  will  gradually 
become  fit  for  new  institutions  and  for  new  principles  and 
metliods  of  government. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  see  in  federation  a  solution  of 
the  present  strife  that  has  threatened  to  ruin  China  and  has 
certainly  deprived  her  of  a  most  valuable  and  much-desired 
c  hance  of  pulling  herself  together.  For  these  reasons,  too, 
I  hope  that,  through  the  working  of  federation,  China  may  be 
able  to  develop  her  resources  more  rapidly  and  to  afford 
a  wider  field  of  employment  to  politicians,  who  will  then 
devote  their  energy  to  constructive  work,  and  not  to  revolu- 
tion and  other  kinds  of  violence. 

Federation,  if  not  carefully  worked,  may  doubtless  cause 
violence  and  fail  to  achieve  competence  in  administration, 
but  every  system  of  goverimieiit  may  produce  disappointing 
result<;.  At  times,  we  have  to  choose  between  two  evils; 
.md  federation  in  China  is  a  lesser  evil  than  the  present-day 
nominal  centralization,  with  the  Central  Government 
powerless  to  rule  the  provinces.  If  federati(m  is  conducive 
to  the  centralization  of  army  control  and  to  a  reasonable 
recognition  of  the  provincial  autonomy  which  is  already  a 
f'Ut  nrcompli,  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
present  intolerable  situation,  to  enforce  the  unity  of  China, 
and  to  ensure  a  reas<inably  rapid  development  of  the 
cnuiury. 
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1  lie  present  <.hjfi  t ion  .i[,Miii^t  fi-der.il  pf)Vfrmiu-!U  tor 
Chin. I  Is  licr  Ink  (it  cxiHTicnced  .uiiiiinistr.it or,--  ,iiul  li"i,Ms- 
l.ii<)r<.  'I'lio  siu^fss  of  rcdcr.iliMii  in  tlu-  riiiicJ  St.ites,  a^ 
Lord  Bryce  points  our,  is  due  to  the  hui  tliat  tlie  .Americans 
lud  alrc.idy  been  well  trained  in  State  u'overnments  previous 
lo  the  forniaiion  of  tlie  federal  Tnion.  The  Chinese  are, 
of  course,  not  so  u.-ll  trained  as  the  .\merieans  of  that 
time,  but  it  would  be  doini;  them  injustice  to  say  that  thev 
are  incapable  of  self-<;overnment.  They  will  adapt  them- 
•selvcs  without  much  difficulty  to  tlie  new  demands  on 
tlicm,  provided  their  curiosity  is  exciteil  and  iheir  sense  of 
duty  stimulated.  In  fact,  I  in-lieve  that  the  liicrarv  and 
business  men  of  s,,nu"  means  in  the  provinces,  wlio,  as 
members  of  tl„.  gentry,  have  already  taken  active  parts  in 
provincial  politics,  are  much  less  infected  with  officialism 
and  bureaucratism  than  the  officials  in  the  different  depart- 
ments at  Pekin,-.  They  can,  on  the  whole,  be  trusted  to 
■conduct  a  more  efficient  provincial  government  than  one 
administered  directly  from  the  capital. 

The  real  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  cm  sec,  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  limited  powers  which  will  devolve  on  the  provincial 
.governments,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  tha.  conflicts  will 
not  arise  between  them  and  the  Central  governrients. 
Conflicts  of  this  kind  are  decided  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  the  verdicts  of  which  are 
binding  on  all  States.  The  eminence  of  its  judges  and  the 
impartiality  of  their  judgements  have  won  for  it  so  great 
a  respect  that  nowadays  no  State  or  citizen  in  America 
ever  questions  its  authority.  I-i  China  it  will  not  be 
possible,  at  any  rate  in  the  next  decade  or  {wo,  to  secure 
such   ai.    efl^cienr   and   respected   Court,   and   the  conflicts 
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in.iy  be  difficult  to  adjust.  But  it  is  hoped  tint  with  the 
'■tilfMieiU  of  tile  political  Mtuation  in  the  (.nuutrv,  and  with 
the  j,'-''"'n.tr  of  cxperienc  hy  judj^'e^  it  will  not  he  ditlicalt 
make  tlie  existini;  Supreme  Court  at  Peking  as  efficient 
a«  the  Federal  Court  at  Washington,  provided  that  it 
commands  the  service  of  promising  lawvers  who  have 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  legal  learning  and  in 
judicial  decision?. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  Federation,  my  fear  is  that  some 
remote  provinces  like  Kansu  and  Sheasi  may  not  be  enthusi- 
astic in  taking  over  the  provincial  government  to  themselves, 
ft  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable  to  force  self-government  on 
the  people  before  they  show  a  desire  for  it.  To  meet  this 
contingency,  it  '  po-^Mble  to  provide  that  the  devolution  of 
powers  by  the  C  aral  Government  shall  be  only  applicable 
to  those  provinces  which  ha\e  shown  their  willingness  to 
..ccept  the  responsibility,  and  this  willingness  may  be 
tested  by  a  plebiscite  or  by  the  opinions  of  provincial  and 
local  gentry,  \'. ho  can  more  or  less  speak  for  the  in- 
habitants. At  all  events,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Central  Government  to  foster  the  spirit  of  self-government 
in  the  people  and  to  educate  it  in  that  direction. 
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§  2.     Proz'inciiil  Government  nn/l  Government  of 
Provincial  Sitbdivis ions 

To  understand  the  structure  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
inent  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  notion  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  twenty-one  provinces,  which  re 
^howii  in  the  following  table.  It  leaves  out  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
and  Chinese  Turkistan,  which  do  not  concern  us  here,  as 
they  are  under  a  different  system  of  administration. 
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Anhui 

Chekiang 

Chili   . 

fukieii 

Ilonan 

Hunan 

llupcli 

Kansii 

Kiangsi 

Kiangsu 

Kuangsi 

K-iiangtung 

Kweichnu 

Shansi 

Shantung     . 

Shcn^i 

Szcchuan 

^'iinnan 

Skcnkin 

Kirin  . 

Hcihingkiang 

Total    .   , 
It  will  be  ?CC 
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/Irrii, 

>'/.  i';i]f$. 

54,826 
36,68c 

ii;,8-;o 
46,33- 
''7-954 
83,398 
71,428 
125.483 

f>9.49''^ 
^8,610 

77,220 

IOO,COO 

6-,  1 82 

81,853 
55-9^4 

75>29^= 

-i*<.533 
146,714 

363,700 
1,896,495 


OJficui/ 
l.'ntsus,  19K. 

17,300,000 

17,000,000 
32,571,000 

13,100,000 
25,600,000 
23.500,000 
24,900,000 

5,000,000 
14.500,000 
1 ".  (CO. 000 

6,500,000 
27,700,000 
I  1,300,000 

10,000,000 

29,600,000 
8,8co,ooo 

23,000,000 
8,500,000 

14,917,000 
3^1,188,000 


I 'op.  ptr 
xq.  vule. 

3«5 

463 
281 

282 

37f> 

282 

348 

40 

2cS 

44S 
84 

277 
168 

122 
528 
1  W> 
105 

58 
41 
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eii  that  the  least  extensive  piovincc,  Chekiam^, 
is  bigger  than  Portugal  (e.xcludins,'  her  colonies),  the  area  of 
uhicl,  is  35,500  square  miles  ;    and  that  the  most  extensive 
pn-xince,  Szcchuan,   exceeds  the  French   Republic  or  the 
German  Empire  (colonies  excluded)  by  10,000  square  miles. 
The  least  populous  province,  Kansu,  has  a  population  almost 
as  bi,g  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  or  f)f  Greece  ;   and 
the  most  populous  province.  Chili,  has  one  as  big  as  the 
population?  of  the  Aust  ro-Hungarir  t  Empire  ard  the  Chilian 
Republic    combined.      Under    the    Manchu    regime,    every 
province,  were  it  small  or  big,  populous  or  not,  was  governed 
by  a   \iceroy  or  governor  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and 
assisted   by   a    provincial   treasurer  .md   a   commissioner  of 
justice,  who  were  aKo  appointed  from  Peking.     In  tlie  later 
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\cais  (.1  tlic  dynasty,  .1  poi  niaiiciii  lummisMoner  of  education 
was  added  to  every  province. 

Kach   province   vas   divided  into  circuits,  every  one  of 
which  was  presided  over  by  an  intendant,  commonly  known 
as  Taotai,  who,  besides  bein^  the  chief  administrator  of  the 
area,  had  always  M.me  special  function,  such  as  the  supervision 
"t  customs  service  or  the  collection  of  the  salt  tax.      The 
intendants  were  appointed  from  Peking  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  viceroy,  and  they  were  always  subordinate  to  him. 
The  circuits,  which  varied  in  size,  were  each  divided  into 
prefectures,  from  two  to  ten  in  number.     The  prcfecturc 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  viceroy 
with    the  approval  of   the  Central  Government.      It   was 
^ubdividcd  into  districts,  each   of   which  had  a  magistrate 
as  its  chief  administrator.    Under  the  Imperial  regime  there 
was    no    distinction    bef.,een    administrative    and    judicial 
officials  ;   and  all  dignitaries,  from  the  viceroy  to  the  magi- 
strate, were  at  once  civil  servants  and  judges.' 

The  viceroy,  the  intendant,  the  prefect,  and  the  magi- 
strate formed,  so  to  speak,  a  ladder,  the  different  steps  of 
\Nhich  were  represented  by  different  grades  of  officials  who 
were  responsible  to  the  grade  immediately  above  for  that 
immediately  below.  The  provincial  Treasurer  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Justice  were  intended  to  check  the  viceroy, 
as  they  were  all  granted  equal  power  of  representation  to' 
the  Central  Government,  and  the  Treasurer  was  even 
authorized  to  impeach  the  viceroy  on  the  grounds  of 
administrative  inefficiency  or  lack  of  personal  integrity.  Bur 
m  practice,  they  were  both  relegated  to  the  position  of 
Hibirdinjtes  and  were  prevented  by  his  personal  supremacy 
trom  asserting  their  recognized  ."ights. 
'1  liror.glu.ut  the  province  there  was  no  elective  institution. 
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but  m  the  provincial  capit.il,  the  prefecture,  tlie  district,  or 
tlK  v'llaj,'e,  tlie  .i,'eiury,  consi.niiij,'  of  literati  and  men  of 
t  iir  .,ce,  were  all-powerful.  They  commanded  respect 
-roni  c  ""cials  as  well  as  from  the  populace,  and  served  as 
.'.f  lii  ;  between  the  governor  and  the  governed.  It  is  true 
that  t'eir  existence  had  no  legal  sanction,  but  in  China,  as 
in  m.-.i.y  wthcr  ancient  communities,  statutes  played  only 
a  secondary  part  in  the  realm  of  government.  Customs  and 
traditions,  which  were  in  practice  more  binding  than  enact- 
ments, had  enabled  the  gentry  to  exist  and  to  exercise  their 
powers  for  many  long  centuries  without  a  single  instance 
in  which  their  authority  was  questioned.  The  most  obvious 
defects  in  their  position  were  that  tliey  were  not  liable  to 
be  called  to  book  for  the  advice  they  rendered,  and  that 
opinions  expressed  by  tliem  were  not  necessarily  heeded, 
far  less  accepted,  by  the  viceroy  or  other  officials. 

So  far,  I  have  described  the  system  of  government 
in  the  pro\ince  as  it  had  existed  before  the  Revolution. 
The  changes  that  have  since  been  introduced  are  :  (i) 
the  separation  of  the  viceroyalty  into  militarj-  and  civil 
governorship  ;  (2)  the  conversion  of  the  gentry  into  a  pro- 
vmcial  assembly;  and  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  prefecture 
as  a  distinctive  unit  of  local  government.  Let  us  discuss 
these  changes  in  turn. 

(i)  During  the  Revolution,  rsilitary  emergency  neces- 
sitated the  creation  of  military  governorships,  of  which  there 
were  often  several  in  the  same  province.  In  October  191 3, 
when  the  Republic  had  been  more  or  less  firmly  established, 
It  was  thought  undesirable  to  have  more  than  one  military 
governor  in  each  province  and  to  leave  its  civil  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  military  commanders.  The  rule  was 
then  adopted  that    each    province   should    have   only   one 
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n.ilitnry  governor,  in  addition  to  whom  there  was  to  be 
..  evil  jjovenu.r.  During  the  past  five  years,  this  rule  has 
.x.t  been  strict!)  enforced,  and  the  Tucluins  (military 
L'overnors),  with  the  armed  force  at  their  command,  have 
aluays  overwhelmed  their  civil  colleagues.  This  union  of 
military  and  civil  powers  is  only  temporary,  and  unless  the 
country  is  to  tolerate  a  continuance  of  military  despotism, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  rule  of  1913. 

According  to  that  rule,  the  civil  governor  is  appointed 
bv  the  Central  Government.    This  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that,  as  some  kind  of  fcderati.ni  has  to  be  adopted 
in  China,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  the  choice  of  governors 
in  the  hands  of  provincial  assemblies,  granting  that  there 
are  practical   dif^cultics   in    the   election   of  governors   by 
a  popular  vote  on  the  model  of  the  State  Government  in 
the   United   State>.      It   will,   however,   be  seen    that    the 
objection  IS  unsound  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  federa- 
tion for  China,  as  suggested  in  the  last  section,  only  grants 
limited  powers  to  the  province,  and  that  so  long  as  the 
provincials  Jo  not  take  an  active  interest  in  their  govern- 
ment, the  provincial  assembly  can  easily  play  into  the  hands 
of  political  adventurers.     Moreover,  at  the  present  time, 
uhen   politicians   have  not   as  yet   acquired    the   habit   of 
obedience  and  respect  for  law,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
precautions  against  any  attempt  of  provincial  revolt  against 
the  Central   Government.      A   governor   appointed    from 
Peking  is,  no  doubt,  more  likely  to  be  obedient  to  it  than 
"ne  elected  by  the  province. 

An  alternative  to  this  method  of  appointment  will  be 
recommendation  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  three  or 
more  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  Central  Government 
■ippoints  one.     This  procedure  combines  appointment  uiih 
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election,  but  in  case,  ...  nuy  well  happen,  the  three  or 
more  persons  recommended  ..re  all  rejected  bv  the  Cabinet 
in  Pekinir,  it  will  bo  difficult  to  adjust'  the  ensuing 
differences. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a  safeguard  sufficiently  strong  against 
encroachment  by  the  Central  Government  on  the  powers 
of  provincial  authorities,  if  the  rule  is  enforced  that,  ahhough 
the  governor  is  appointed  from  the  capital,  he  is  responsible 
to  the  provincial  assembly.  The  assembly,  being  possessed 
of  the  power  of  impeaching  the  governor,  should  be  in 
a  position  to  protect  itself  against  his  tyranny,  whatever  is 
the  way  in  which  he  is  appointed.  Moreover,  if  and  when 
the  Central  Government  is  stable  and  has  no  need  to  coerce 
llie  provinces,  it  will  be  expected  to  pay  due  respect  to  their 
feelings  in  exercising  its  power  of  appointment.  Mutual 
respect  and  toleration  promote  harmony  in  the  political 
world,  even  though  no  law  can  supply  them. 

Under  the  governor,  there  shm.ld  be  a  number  of  depart- 
ments in  charge  of  different  br.,nches,  such  as  education, 
sanitation,  and  agriculture  and  industry.    The  heads  of  thest' 
departments  should  not  be  responsible  to  the  assembly,  but 
to  the  governor,  who  is  responsible  to  it.     There  is  no  need 
to  create  a  dual  responsibility  by  making  them  responsible 
to  both,  as  is  suggested  by  some  writers  in  China      They 
should  occupy  ;he  same  position  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Federal  Departments  in  Washington,  and  not  tliat  of  the 
miniMcrs  in  the  different  States  of  the  Australian  Commou- 
uealth.     The  case  of  the  Chinese  province  diffen.  from  that 
o^"  the  Australian  State  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the 
(governor  has  responsible  duties  to  perform,  wiicreas  in  the 
latter  he  is  only  a  representative  of  the  Crown  and  delegates 
the  real  povser  of  go\ernment  to  his  ministers. 
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The  creation  of  the  departments  should  be  made  depen- 
dent upon  the  requirements  of  administration.    Experience 
m  the  past  fc^^  years  has  shown  that  the  establishment  of 
a  lieu   department  is  not  ahvays  followed  bv  initiation  of 
new  activn.es,  but  affords  opportunities  to  office-seekers  of 
cnj<.y,ng  handsome  salaries  without  doin.>  anv  useful  work- 
It  should  therefore  be  enacted  that  in  the  next  few  year, 
uhen  the   reorganization  of    the  provincial  government  i' 
■n  the  course  of  takin,?  shape,  no  new  departments  should 
K  created  unless  it  is  proved  that  new  activities  have  already 
,.'rown  up  and  require  additional  supervision  and  direction 
or  that  the  financial  stren,£>th  of  the  province  and  its  com- 
mand ot  experts  i.  so  strong  that  a  new  department  will 
immediately  promote  new  enterprises.     In  the  meantime 
the  existing  staff  of  the  Governor  should  be  improved  and 
enlarged  in   order  to  meet   the  increasing  volume  of  work 
entrusted  to  him. 

An    Executive   Council,   consisting    partlv   uf    members 
Tpointed  by  him  and   partly  of  members  elected  bv  the 
provincial  assembly,  should  be  created  to  assist  the  governor 
It  >l>ould  be  HI  the  same  relation  with  the  assembly  as  thai 
-^t    the    Senate  uith  the  House   of   Representatives.      The 
I  ronncial    Assembly  is   a   single-chamber  legislature,   and 
u  sliould  be  supplemented  by  a  Council  charged  with  the 
ttmctions  of  investigating  bills  p.,,.H  by  the  assembly,  and 
ot  advising  the  governor  to  veto  or  promuhate  them  and 
-  nmiate  new  bills.    There  need  be  no  fear  of  overlapping 
iH'tween  the  Council  and  the  governor's  staff,  because  the 
tormer  is  only  responsible  for  the  shaping  of  policy  and  for 
the  general  supervision  of  administration,  whereas  the  latter 
'^  chaiged  with  actual  administrative  work. 
(2)  The  provincial  assembly,  according  to  ,hc  huv  pro- 
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"UilKatcd  in  19,3,  i.  dcctai  [.>  indirect  dcciion  ,.nd  on  the 
simc  franchise  as  that  iov  parliamcnuuy  election  L.id  dnuu 
by  the  lau  ot  the  same  year.'  'J'he  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications ior  voters  and  candidates  in  a  parliamentary 
election  are  equally  valid  in  the  electi<,n  .,f  a  provincii' 
assembly.  The  electoral  area  of  the  first-sta.e  election  is 
coincident  uith  llsien  (district),  and  that  of  the  second-.ta-^e 
;w  .-roup  of  districts  arran.eed  by  the  Central  (Jovernmerl 
Ihe  number  of  members  of  a  provincial  assembly  varies 
from  184  to  94  according  to  the  provincial  population 

ihe  undcMrabihty  of  indirect  election  has  already  been 
exposed  ,n  the  section  on  Legiskture,  chapter  ^'  It  is 
defended  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  elections^  by  such 
arguments  as  the  vastness  of  the  constituencies  and  the  large 
number  of  electors  but  in  the  province,  uith  an  average 
population  of  15,000,000  returning  perhaps  110  members 
to  the  provincial  assembly,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
the  system  of  d.irect  election  by  dividing  the  province  into 
as  many  constituencies  as  the  number  of  members  to  be 
returned.  One  member  may  fairly  represent  140,000  inhabit 
tants,  of  uhom  half  are  disqualified  to  vote  by  sex  and  many 
others  by  property  and  educational  tests. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  provincial  assembly  differ 
.n  different_  provinces,  but,  broadly  speaking,  they  conform 
to  the  Provincial  System  proposed  in  July  19,2.  It  provides 
that  the  provincial  assembly  has  the  power  to  pass  all  the 
laws  applying  to  the  province  so  long  as  they  do  not  conf^dct 
^vIth_  national  legislation.  It  has  also  the  power  to  pass 
provmcial  budgets  ;  to  discuss  the  method  of  collecting 
provmcial)  taxes  ;  to  control  the  issue  of  (provincial)  loans' 
and  to  dcode  all  matters  concerning  the  purchase  and 
'   i><T  chapter  ;,  §  3,  pp.  g,_,^  ^^_ 
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ni..n<igcmem  of  provinci .!  properties.  Jt  is  authorized  to 
reply  to  ..11  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Civil  Governor, 
to  receive  and  consider  popular  petitions,  and  to  deal  with 
all  other  matters  the  decision  of  which  rests  with  the 
(iovernor.  In  case  the  provincial  assembly  considers  the 
(.overnor  guilty  of  'violation  of  the  law'  or  'neglect  of 
duty  ',  it  may.  by  a  tuo-thirds  majority  of  the  quorum 
denounce  him  to  the  President  through  the  Cabinet. 

This  list  of  powers  and  functions  is  very  comprehensive 
•md,  at  this  early  stage  of  parli;unentarv  government,  should 
not   be  extended.     It  should  indeed   be  curtailed  by   the 
mtroduction  of  clauses  restricting  the  initiation  of  financial 
bills  to  the  Governor  or  his  delegates,  and  requiring  the 
c.ncurrenco  of  the  Executive  Council  for  bills  of  impeach- 
ment.    To  ensure  harmony  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Assembly,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  former  has  free 
access  to  the  latter  and,  if  necessary,  may  act  as  its  leader. 
All  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  including  those 
nommated  by  him,  should  have  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and 
the  Governor  should  be  allowed  to  delegate  them  to  speak 
on  his  behalf.    The  Governor's  staff  should  be  put  in  close 
^  ontact  with  the  different  committees  of  the  Assembly  and 
le  allowed  to  appear  at  their  meetings. 

The  term  of  the  provincial  assembly  is  now  fixed  at  three 
years.  It  is  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  but  at  present  the 
people  of  China  should  not  be  too  frequently  called  upon 
to  vote  at  elections,  as  their  patience  is  not  yet  trained  to 
bear  it.  Moreover,  when  the  voters  have  only  just  begun 
10  be  interested  in  public  affairs,  opinions  will  not  change 
very  much  in  three  years,  and  the  provincial  assembly  should 
in  that  case  be  given  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  would-be 
consistent  policy  for  a  greater  length  of  time.    It  is  therefore 
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dcjirablc  to  extend  the  period  to  say  five  years,  but  an  exten- 
sion to  more  than  five  would  t,'ive  the  representatives  time  to 
develop  their  own  policy  without  the  check  of  public  opinion. 
Klectors  in  China  at  present  are  not  in  a  position  to  jud>,'e 
of  candidates,  and  in  case  incompetent  candidates  ^ct  elected, 
and  their  actions  pr()\e  them  unuortliy  of  the  mandate, 
voters  should  be  t^'ranted  a  chance  in  every  five  years  to 
change  their  representatives  and  to  elect  more  promising 
candidates. 

So  far  I  have  examined  the  system  ot  government  for  the 
whole  province.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  concerning  the  government  of  provincial  sub- 
divi^ons. 

(3)  As  already  noted,  the  prefecture  has  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  distinctive  unit  of  government  since  the  Revolution. 
The  circuit  over  which  the  intendant  presides  should  also 
be  abolished,  and  the  provincial  governor  should  be  put  in 
direct  communication  with  the  magistrate  without  any  inter- 
mediate authority.  The  present  position  of  the  intendant 
in  the  circuit  is  anomalous.  He  is  empowered  to  control 
the  magistrates  under  him,  but  in  practice  he  can  do  hardly 
aiiytJiing  without  the  order  of  the  Governor.  His  duties 
and  powers  often  overlap  with  those  of  the  magistrate  and, 
if  acti\e,  he  is  likely  to  come  into  confiict  with  him.  More- 
over, the  magistrate  should  be  accorded  sufficient  freedom 
to  fulfil  his  adrninistrative  duties.  He  should  not  be  subject 
to  a  dual  control  by  the  Governor  and  the  intendant.  If 
the  province  is  vast  and  the  Governor  finds  it  difiicult  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  all  its  magistrates,  he  can 
easily  appoint  inspectors  to  tour  the  different  districts. 

The   magistrate,   having   been   placed   under   the   direct 
control  of  the  Governor,  ^hould  he  assisted  bv  an  electi\e 
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|ouncil,   uhich  docs  not  exist  „,,u,  thou.l.  it   had  cxi.tcd 
'or  two  yc.rs  :^tcr  the  Rcvohaion  before  it  uas  abolished 
•■'  I9H-     1  1.C  dutv  o,  the  Council  should  be  to  legislate  for 
'-•   a.stru  t   and    to    receive  and    examine  all   petitions   or 
-mpla.nt.  Iron,  the  inhabitants,     h  sitould  be  possessed  of 
•he  power  to  nnpeach  the  magistrate  and  to  denounce  him 
'••  the  Governor,  who  would  then  examine  and  decide  the 
case  on  v.s  mer.ts.    The  power  of  appointin.,  the  ma.i^trate 
^Huuld  rest  w.th  the  Governor  until  the  local  self-governin.^ 
■nsftuttons  are  well  or^ani.ed  enough  to  uarrant  a  tran.fe^ 
-f  u  from  him   to  the  Council.     Like  the  Governor,   tne 
-naK.strate  should  be  equipped  with  an  Fxecutive  Council 
the  members  of  uhich  siu.uld  be  p.>rtly  appointed  by  himselt' 
-d  partly  eleaed  by  the  Legislative  Counci'.  This  Executive 
Council  should  be  authorized  to  advise  the  magistrate  or 
^ny  quest.ori  that  is  initiated  by  or  referred  to  the  Lei>islative 
'^ounc^l.     On  certam  important  measures  involvim>  public 
expenditure,    the    concurrence    of    the    Executive    Council 
should   be  made  necessary  for  the  execution  of  proposals 
(wrought  for^vard  by  the  Legislative  Council.     This  would 
rcTtrict  the  power  of  the  Legislature  and  enable  the  magi- 
strate   to   strengthen    his    personal    authoritv    through    the 
r.xecutive  Council. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  electing  a  Legislative 
Councd  for  the  district.  The  district  is  small  in  area  and 
>ts  population  has  always  been  interested  in  its  Government 
-a  contrast  to  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  at  lar^^e  to 
the  Government  of  the  ^^hole  Lmpire.  The  membe^'rs  of 
t  a-  gentry,  uho  have  always  been  influential  in  the  district 
-hould  be  encouraged  to  offer  themselves  for  election,  and' 
l\v  ^  .rtue  of  the  traditional  respect  they  command  from  the 
mhabn.„u<,  they  ^vould  find  them^elve.  ea.ilv  elected,     '['he 
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autliority  and  inHucncc  of  the  ;,'cntiy  woiilil  bo  incr-.-ased  if 
tlicy  were  accorded  a  Icpal  standing  and  the  decisions  taken 
by  them  were  made  binding  on  the  magistrate.  It  should 
again  be  emphasized  liere  that,  unlike  the  conception  of 
gentry  in  luirope,  the  word  'gentry'  in  China  docs  not 
denote  any  class  distinction.  It  includes  not  only  scholars 
but  also  representatives  of  many  interests,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  farmers  and  labourers,  and  the  representation 
of  them  all  in  a  Council  would  create  an  ideal  assembly. 

In  the  village,  where  there  has  never  been  any  official 
appointed  from  the  Central  or  provincial  Government,  the 
old  tradition  of  government  by  the  gentry  should  be  main- 
tained. Like  those  in  the  district,  they  sliould  be  organized 
into  a  Council,  and  formal  elections  should  replace  the 
assumption  of  office  by  tacit  consent.  The  elders  should 
oflFer  themselves  for  election  and  should  be  responsible  to 
the  villagers  for  what  they  do.  They  should  also  be  made 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  nearest  magistrate  so  that,  in 
case  they  misrepresent  the  people  or  misgo\ern  the  locality, 
they  may  be  made  answerable.  On  their  own  part  thev 
should  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  undue  interference  from 
the  magistrate,  as  the  latter,  being  far  from  the  scene,  would 
be  unable  to  exercise  too  close  a  scrutiny.  In  fact,  they 
would  be  much  aided  in  their  work  if  the  magistrate  were 
required  by  law  t(»  gi\e  them  subsidies  or  gran's  for  anv 
enterprise  that  they  undertook,  provided  that  it  produced  or 
promised  to  produce  valuable  results  for  the  locality  they 
governed. 
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Thh  .elations  of  China  u-ith  other  States  may  be  traced 
ack  to  ancet^t  ti.es.     Durin,  the  Chou  dvnLy  ' 

255  B.C.,  the  neighbour. n,  countries  often  sent  missions  to 
tl.e  tmperor.     During  the  Han  dynasty  (ao6  b  c  -     o  "o 
"iihtary    expeditions    led  by   Gener-,1   Ch  l^'   "° '^•''•) 

disnitched    to    .  •       ^   General  Chang   Chien    were 

uispatcned    to    countries    west    of    rh^    R^i^, 
1Y.   1  •  "■''^    BOior    mounfain<; 

Tlie  N»,„,i.„,  ,v„e,,,,,J  i,„„  China  .„  e.rly  a,  ,l,e 
Ihc   Taveb   of   Mar„,   p„|„   ,„j    ,|,^  =  ^■ 

l.a>,  gave    he  P„r,u„„„e  „pp„r,u„i,ies  „f  p^mo.in.  ,heir 
.-™ero,ai  „„er.,.  i„  „„  Cele.ial  Kn,,!.     jL:!'':; 
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opened  to  I'crtuguese  trade  in  1550  and  tacitly  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  Government  as  a  Portu>,niese  settlement. 
The  Dutch  Kast  India  Company  tried  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  the  Chinese,  but  was  refused  by  the  Court  ; 
the  Spaniards,  after  tluir  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
I-lands,  also  attempted  to  enter  China,  but  were  prevented 
by  their  rivals,  the  PortUi,'uese. 

The  first  formal  treat}-  that  China  has  concluded  with  an 
external  Power  since  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  is  that  with 
Russia  in  1689  to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the  tw(,  i:mpires 
in  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  and  to  urant  their  subjects  mutual 
right  to  travel  and  to  trade.  Anotlu-r  treaty  was  signed  in 
1727  to  limit  the  number  of  Russian  merchants  that  mi.'ht 
be  admitted  to  J'eking  in  every  three  years  to  two  hundred, 
free  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  The  missionaries  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  were  also  granted  the  privilege 
of  erecting  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  Pei  "ng. 

Towards  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the  British 
East  India  Company  had  established  commercial  relations 
with  the  Chinese  in  Canton,  but  the  Chinese  Government 
was  most  reluctant  to  extend  the  privileges  already  granted 
to  the  Russians  to  merchants  of  other  nationalities.  Russia, 
tlir(.ugh  her  skilful  diplomacy  and  through  her  historical 
connexion'-  with  the  Mongi.ls  and  the  Manclius,  was 
pccially  favoured  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  who  had  other- 
wise maintained  a  strict  seclusion  against  foreigners.    Lord 

Macartney  in  I792and  Lord  Amlierst  in  1803  weredispatched 
a^  British  Knvoys  with  the  object  of  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  Government,  but  the  arrogance 
of  the  Court,  its  ignorance  -)f  the  outside  world,  and  its 
unwillingness  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Western  Powers 
(except  Riii^sia)  made  the  nvo  mi>^-ion<  absolutely  fruitless. 
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ont  .h  and  the  Chinese  was  opium,  the  import  of  which 

t.on  ot  the  Chinese.    A  strict  prohibition  was  then  enforced 
an    op..nj.smokers  were  made  liable  to  capital  puni:"  ^n 
but  this  did  not  de.er  the  English  a.  well  as  the  Chinese 

^rup.     In   ,839  a  special  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
i^mperor  to  investigate  into  the  case  confiscated  the  whol 

ock  o    opium  in  Canton  and  set  fire  to  u.     British  firm 
vho  did  not  surrender  their  stock  of  their  own  accord  weTe 
-searched  and  made  subject  to  harsh  treatment 

A  war  then   broke  out  during  which  the  British  fore- 

^angt.e.     After  tuo  years'  r-uggle,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment consented  to  cede  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain  ad 
^o  open  five  ports  to  her  trade,  apart  from  the  paym  n    o 
an  .ndemnity  which  was  a  condition  of  the  BritL^  evacua 
on   of   the   occupied   districts.      It   is,   indeed,    doubtful 
hether  the  war  was  justifiable  from  the  mora    point  o 
eu..n  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  .vas  waged  tc'impos 
C  ma   the  acceptance  of  a  poisonous  dr'ug ;    but 'the 
t"puht>,  the  misunderstanding,  and  the  barrier  of  language 
-  both  sides  were  largely  responsible  for  hostilities.    Ch  na 
ad  then  no  notion  of  the  modern  conception  of  equality 
ot  S  a,         ,he  treated  all  other  States  as 'barbarian's '  ani 

hand  'gTTr  "'-Tf'  ^"^"^-^—  On  the  other 
hand.  Great  Britain  had  no  respect  for  her  policy  of  i.ol  .- 
non  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  approach  her  .th 
arguments  and  persuasions. 

All  these  considerations  apart,  the  treaty  of  ,84.  opened 
•'  ^'nrmy  and  romantic  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  the 
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Chinese  Empire.  It  was  followed  by  treaties  with  France 
and  with  the  United  States  in  1844,  and  with  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  1847,  granting  them  similar  commercial  rights 
in  the  five  opened  ports. 

In   1856,   the  Arrow,  a  Chinese  boat   flying  the  British 
flag,  was  captured  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  the  ground 
that   it   u...  the  property  of  Chinese  outlaws,   wh(j  sought 
foreign  protection  to  evade  the   Chinese  law,  and    whom 
the  Government  had  taken  steps  to  suppress.     The  British 
Consul,    hov\ever,   considered    it    a    serious    insult    to    t!'e 
British  authority  and  demanded  a  release  of  the  captured 
crew.     The  Viceroy  of  Canton  yielded,  but,  on  the  new 
demands  put  forth  by  Sir  Harry  Parkes  being  ignored,  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  by  the  British  Fleet  commeiiced. 
Next     \ear    an    Anglo-French    Expeditionary     Force    was 
liispatched   to  China   and  on   December   29  captured   the 
city  of  Canton  and  imprisoned  its  Viceroy.    He  afterwards 
died  in  Calcutta,  in  despair  of  seeing,  as   he   had   hoped, 
the  Queen  of  England,  whom  he  thought  to  be  the  only 
person   of   British   blood   able   to   understand    reason.      In 
1858,  with  the  Allied  Squadron   in  the  Gulf  of  Pei-chih, 
the  Chinese  Government  signed  treaties  with  C     u  Britain 
and  France  which  authorized  the  estabHshmen.  »if  mutual 
diplomatic  representations  ;    the  toleration  and  protection 
by   Chinese  authorities   of  persons   teaching  or  professing 
the  Christian  religion;  the  appointment  of  Consuls;  and 
the  exercise  by  them  of  extra-territorial  rights  over  their 
compatriots.     The  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  which 
had  been  granted  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  was  now 
confirmed,     nd  it  was  also  guaranteed  by  a  clause  inserted 
in  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.     Th  •  River  Yangtze  was 
opened  to  British  trade  b\    the  new  treatv,  but   the  -^lost- 
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favoured-nation  clause  made  it  automatically  open  to  the 
French  as  well.  Seven  more  ports  were  opened  to  trade  ; 
British  or  French  subjects  were  to  have  ilie  -ight  to  enjoy 
in  them  the  same  privileges  as  they  did  at  the  ports  already 
open,  '  including  the  right  of  residence,  of  buying  or  renting 
houses,  of  leasing  land  thereon,  and  of  building  churches, 
hospitals,  and  cemeteries  '.^ 

The  treaty  was,  however,  not  ratified  till  an  incident  had 
occurred  which  in  the  seriousness  of  its  consequence  over- 
shadowed the   war.     The    River   Pei-ho,  which  connected 
TientNin  vvith  Peking,  was  defended  and  not  opened  to  any 
vessel  under  a  flag  other  than  the  Chinese.     The  French 
and  the  British  Envoys,  on  their  way  to  the  capital  to  get 
the  treaties  ratified,  forced  its  entry  and  destroyed  the  river 
defence.     On  their  repulse  by  the  gunfire  from  the  banks, 
a  second  expeditionary  force  was  dispatched  from  Europe 
to  enforce  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  and  to  demand 
an  e.xplanation  of  the  incident.     After  the  capture  of  the 
laku   forts   and   the  occupation  uf   Tientsin    (August    25, 
1H60)    the    Anglo-French    troops    marched    into    Peking, 
flying  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Tricolour,  requisitioning  its 
inhabitant      )r  military  supplies,  capturing  priceless  treasures 
of   j.jwels   and   jade,    picture-    and    sculpture,    brorze   and 
pottery,  and  finally  setting  fire  to  the  Imperial  Summer 
Palace  (VOan  Ming  Yuan),  built  by  centuries  of  architectural 
efl^.irts^and  enriched  by  a  collection  of  art  thousands  of  years 
old.    The  Emperor  had  previously  fled  to  Johol  and  Prince 
K'ung,  assured  by  the  Russian  Minister  that  the  safety  of 
his    person    would    be    respected,    was    authorized    by    an 
Impe'-ial  Ordinance  to  conduct  the  peace  negotiation. 

Art.  IX,  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  1858,  Hrrtslet's  Ch.tui  TreanVs, 

vol.  i,  p.   2^ 
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i-..n\emioii  u.i^  then  signed  which  provided  that  tl 


treaty  of  1858  \v.is  to  come  into 


the  ratifications,  which  were  to  b 
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operation  immediately  after 


e  exchanged  without  delay 
that   Tientsin    was   to   be  opened    to  foreign   trade;     that 


1  portion  of  Kowloon,  opposite  Hong  K 
to  England  ;  and  that  indemi 
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reat  Britain. 
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nities  were  to  he  paid  to  France 
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neglected  her  <c\ 


11    these    times    of    confusion    and    luimiliat 

n  rlie  war,  had 


Riu>>>ia,  though  she  did  not  participate  i 
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not 


leme  of  expansion.     A  treat\    had  already 


etween  Hi  anc 
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been  signed  in   185 1   to  regulate  the  trade  b 

Tarbagatai,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  Russian 

Consuls  and  Chinese  f 
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es  as  agents  of  the  respective 
governments.    To  settle  the  Manchurian  boundary  disputes, 
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1689,  a 
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new  treaty  was  signed  in  1858  which  provided  that 
'  the  left  shore  of  the  Amour  River  from  the  Argoun  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amour 


was  to  be  Russian  ;    that  its  right  sh 
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downstream  up  t..  the  River  Ussuri  was  to  be  Chinese; 
and  that  the  territories  and  endroits  between  the  Ussuri 
and  the  ^ea  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  two  Empires  in 
I'or  the  first  time  China  renounced  her  sovereign 
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ot  1844,  Russian  vessels  of  war  were  permitted  to  visit  China, 
to  maintain  order  among  Russian  subjects,  and  to  support 
the  authority  of  their  consuls.    The  convention  of  i860  fixed 
tlie  boundary   of   the   two  Empires  as  almost   coincident 
uith  the  courses  of  the  Chilka,  the  Argun,  the  Amour,  the 
L^■^un   theBelon,  and  the  Hunchun ;    the  territory  east  of 
tlicm  being  made  Russian  and  the  west  remaining  Chinese. 
A  peaceful  settlement  of  boundaries  by  a  commission  in 
A  hich  the  Chinese  diplomatists  were  much  outwitted  by  the 
Russian,  caused  the  Celestial  Empire  to  lose  a  few  thousand 
^quare  miles  of  territory  east  of  the  Ussuri.    China  was  then 
^^eak,  and  had  just  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  war 
with  England  and  France.    She  was  forced  by  circumstances 
in  cede  territories,   the  occupation  of  which   Russia  con- 
Mdered  essential  to  her  policy  of  obtaining  an  ice-free  port 
m  the  Far  East  through  which  to  control  the  Pacific. 

In  1 871,  when  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Chinese  Turkistan, 
Russia  occupied  Kouldja  and  Hi  under  the  pretext  that  the 
occupation  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  on 
lier  frontier,  but  in  1878  the  revolt  was  successfully  sup- 
pressed by  the  Chinese  Government  and  Russia  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  her  army  of  occupation.  As  an  indemnity  for 
her  military  expenditure,  China,  under  the  treaty  obligation, 
contracted  in  the  following  year  to  pay  Russia  9,000,000 
roubles  and  opened  a  few  towns  in  Mongolia  and  in  Hi  to 
Russian  trade  free  from  any  taxation  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  Russians  not  only  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges  of  trading  by  sea  as  all  other  tre.ty  States,  but 
\vere  also  placed  in  a  special  position  to  trade  by  land.i 
The  opening  of  the  country  to  commerce  and  to  missionary 

Hoo   Chi-tsai,   /,,s    fi.is,'!  cotnemiontietles  dtf   R,l,itioiis   inod>^,it^ 
mtre  la  Chine  ft  l<i  Riii^i^.  pp.  ;(;^-i;^, 
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propaganda  was  sure  to  promote  conflict  with  a  people  that 
did  not  understand  the  foreigner.  In  1870  Margary,  a 
British  subject  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  interior  of 
Yiinnan,  was  murdered  by  brigands.  To  apologize  for  the 
occurrence  of  this  unhappy  event,  the  first  Chinese  Minister 
vvas  dispatched  to  the  (Jueeii  of  (Jroat  Britain.  The  Chefoo 
Convention,  signed  in  1876,  which  stipulated  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  by  China  to  Great  Britain  for  the  loss  of 
her  diplomatic  servant,  pledged  China  to  open  another  five 
ports  to  foreign  trade  and  to  allo\s  the  import  of  opium 
under  a  sclicduled  lai'T. 

I'rom  1877  to  1885, China  was  inconflict  with  France  over 
the  destiny  of  Annam,  which  had  alw.iys  been  tributary  to 
China,  but  which  was  treated  by  France  is  an  independent 
State,     l-nder  the  treaty  of  1874,  Annam  practically  placed 
herself  under  i'Vench  pniteciion  without  the  consent  of  the 
Chinese  Government.     To   their  protest   lodged   through 
Marquis  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Minister  in  Paris,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  replied  that  France  did  not  believe 
in  any  historical  relations  between  Annam  and  China.    The 
lack   of  foundation   for   this   reply    was  confessed   even   by 
France  herself,  when  she  consented   to  a   negotiation  for 
establishing  a  joint  protectorate.    The  change  of  government 
in  Paris  put  an  end  to  this  proposal  of  conciliation,  and  an 
expeditionary  force  was  dispatched   to  occuj.y  Annam   by 
arms.    The  incident  at  Langsan  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
French  troops,  causing  casuahies  to  both  sides,  was  taken  by 
the  French  Minister  in  Peking  as  a  casus  belli, sxiA  the  blockade 
of  Formosa  and  the  province  of  Chekiang  was  proclaimed. 
The  Chinese  Government,  reahzing  its  own  impotence,  had 
always  been  reluctant  to  fight  ;   and  when  the  French  fleet 
bombarded  the  Arsenal  at  Foochou,  Chinese  nival  officers 
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had  not  yet  received  orders  to  prepare  for  war.     Although 
the  Chinese  Navy  suffered  a  serious  defeat,  the  land  force 
in  Kvvangsi  gained  a  victory  over  the  French.     The  insta- 
l>ihty  of  the  Government  in  France  precluded  her  from 
\vaging  a  long  war,  and  the  Chinese  Government  had  always 
I'reii  ready  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  compromise.     Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  the  British  Minister  in  P.-king,  gave  his  good 
uHkcs;   and  the  two  belligerent  Powers  agreed  to  a  treaty 
In    which  China  recognized  the  French  protectorate  over 
Aiinam  and  opened  two  towns  in  Southern  China  to  French 
trade.     By  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Li   Hung-chang,  the 
>k-mand  for  indemnity  and  for  the  right  to  build  railways 
in  the  interior  of  China  was  foiled. 

While  China  was  engaged  in  her  controversy  with  France, 
(Jreat    Britain,   with   her  powerful  army   and  adventurous 
explorers,  occupied  the  capital  of  Burma  and  deposed  its 
King.     Hitherto,  Burma  had  always  been  considered  as  a 
wissal  state  of  China  and  paid  her  an  annual  tribute,  but, 
with  the  impotence  of  the  Suzerain  and  his  inability  to  pro- 
tect his  tributary  states,  it  was  no  surprise  that  it  should 
have  surrendered  to  the  conquering  Power.     By  the  time 
China  finished  her  trouble  with  France,  the  incorporation 
ef  Burma  in   the  Indian   Empire  had   almost    become  an 
c-^tablished   fact,    and    it    was   only    to   satisfy    diplomatic 
'•tiquette  that  her  sanction  was  asked  for  the  transfer  of  the 
-Mvereign  power.     The  treaty  signed  in  1894  delimits  the 
Chino-Burmese  frontier  and  restores  the  two  Burmese  states, 
Munglem  and  Kiang  Hung,  to  their  former  possessor  on  the 
' edition  that  they  shall  not  be  ceded  to  any  other  Power. 
The  tottering  Empire  had  lost  two  of  its  vast  possessions, 
and  time  had  now  come  to  decide  the  fate  of  its  suzerainty 
u\er  Korea.    After  numerous  controversies  with  Japan  o\  er 
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the  right  ot  the  respective  Governments  to  dispatcli  troops 
to  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  maintaiiiint,'  order,  and  after 
the  rejection  of  the  Japanese  proposal  for  a  joint  intervention 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom,  the 
Government  of  China  was  forced  to  appeal  to  arms  to  settle 
the  disputes.  The  mobilization  of  Japan  was  followed  by 
the  military  preparation  of  her  prospective  foe,  and  war 
was  formally  declared  on  August  I,  1894. 

Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang,  the  leading  Chinese  -statesman 
of  his   day,   had  reasons   to  expect  a   victory  over  Japan. 
Unlike  (ireat  Britain  and  France,  Japan  was  not  a  military 
power  ;    and  the  physique  of  her  troops  had  always  been 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese.    Moreover,  since 
her  reverse  in  the  war  with  France,  China  had  trained  an 
army  on  European  models  with  the  help  of  European  officers. 
Efforts  had  been  made  and  money  spent  to  build  a  fleet  ; 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  naval  force  was  stronger 
than  the  Japanese.     In  fact,  it  was  not  inferiority  in  arms 
that  was  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese.     It  was 
the  treachery  of  their  provincial  governors,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Court,   and  the  incompetence  of  their  naval  and 
military    commanders    ih.t    undermined    their    strength. 
Throughout   the  whole  campaign,  there  was  not  a  single 
commander  who  showed  a.ny  power  to  command.    With  the 
notable  exception  of  Admiral  Ting,  regiments  and  squadrons 
all  surrendered  to  the  enemy  without  making  any  serious 
attempt    to   resist.      Rifles   and   guns   had   been   stored   in 
provinces  far  from  the  sphere  of  operations,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  them  up  for  action.     In  several  cases  it 
was  found   that  shells   were  actually  filled   with  sand  and 
pebbles  instead  of  bullets  and  shrapnel,  and  it  was  hopeless 
tor  the  a-my  .,i-  the  navy  to  fight  when  it  was  C(;nirolled 
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hv  officials  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  making  profit 
■  nit  of  the  funds  intended  for  munitions  and  equipment 
-Moreover,  the  army  trained  by  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang 
^v..s  the  only  one  equipped  with  modern  appliances,  and  all 
the  other  provincial  troops  were  still  fitted  with  sandals 
bows,  and  arrows.  ' 

With  morale  so  corrupt  and  organization  so  imperfect 
the  Chinese  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  more  daring  and  more 
audacious  Japanese.    Jn  the  first  two  naval  battles,  the  whole 
Clunese  fleet  was  practically  destroyed  ;   and  the  land  force 
n:is  e.xposed  to  the  serious  danger  of  beinir  outflanked     After 
the  fall  of  Wei-hai-wei,  Li  Hung-ch,mg  realized  the  hope- 
Ic-ness  of  the  situation  and  began  t(,  opc-n  negotiations  for 
peace.      European    Powers    and    the    United    States   were 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and 
l^uth  belhgerents  were  approached  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.    Li  Hung-chang  was  sent 
I'  Japan  to  conduct   the  negotiations  with  Marquis  Ito  ■ 
md  <.n  April  17,  1895,  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki  uas  signed,' 
In    ^vhich  the  independence  of   Korea   was  recognized  b)' 
CInna  and  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  and  Formosa  were  ceded 
"•  Japan.     In  the  same  year,  a   treatv  of  commerce  was 
mcluded   which  granted  Japanese  subjects  in  China  the 
most-favoured-nation    treatment    and    e.xterritorial    juris- 
diction. 

The  cessi.Mi  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  placed  Peking 
under  the  direct  menace  of  the  Japanese  and  would  put  an 
^nd  to  the  Russian  ambition  of  obtaining  an  ice-free  port 
-n  the  Pacific.  Li  Hung-chang,  forced  bv  circumstances  to 
vicld^to  the  Japanese,  turned  to  the  Russian  Government 
I'T  a  jielpmg  hand.  No  one  understood  Russian  ambition 
K'tter  than  Li  Hun-chang,  and  i,    ;vas  clear  that  Russia 
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would  not  rer.dcr  any  service  to  China  without  a  substantial 
compensation.  But  China  was  defeated,  and  the  danger  to 
her  from  Japan  was  more  imminent  than  that  from  any 
other  Power.  Moreover,  Russia  was  no  Oriental  Power, 
and  her  expansion  would  probably  be  limited  by  her  capacity 
to  govern  an  Asiatic  race,  whereas  Japan,  having  a  written 
language  almost  the  same  as  the  Chinese,  and  inheriting  the 
same  traditions,  would  prove  a  much  more  formidable  and 
uncontrollable  foe.  Secret  envoys  were  sent  to  Europe  and 
telegrams  exchanged  by  Li  Hung-chang  with  various  Euro- 
pean capitals  to  ask  them  to  support  his  policy  of  utilizing 
the  influence  of  one  country  against  another. 

Russia,  in  alliance  with  France  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  Germany,  demanded  from  Japan  a  renunciation  of  the 
cession  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  on  the  ound  that  the 
cession  would  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  North  China. 
Japan,  now  exhausted  by  the  war  and  nearly  bankrupt 
pending  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  by  her  defeated  foe, 
was  not  in  .1  position  lo  defy  Russia  and  two  other  European 
Powers.  .Moreover,  the  Russian  garrison  at  Vladivostock 
had  already  been  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Siberia 
and  uas  fully  prepared  to  flight  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese 
statesmen  were  uise  enough  to  grasp  the  situation  and 
speedily  consented  to  restore  Liaotuni;  to  China. 

To  extend  further  help  to  China,  Nicholas  II  issued 
a  decree  which  guaranteed  a  loan  then  issued  in  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg,'  to  provide  China  with  the  means  to  pay  her 
indemnity  to  Japan.  The  rumour  was  current  that  Count 
Cassini,  the  RusMan  Minister  in  Pekintj,  had  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  I.i  Hung-chang;  but  Li  was 
out  of  office  after  the  settlement  uith  Japan,  and  m)  other 
member  of  the  Chinese  Government   had  the  courage  or 
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torcsipht   to  ?ign   s 


o   momentous  .m  instrument.      At   the 


issmi.Li  Hung-chanp  was  dispatched 


suggestion  of  Count  C 

In  1896  as  a  special  Ambassador  to  convey  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Tsar  on  his  coronation 
md  to  express  to  him  his  gratitude  for  his  intervention  in 
the  preceding  year.      In   Moscow  and   St.   Petersburg   Li 
Hung-chang  was   received   with   royal   honours,   and  after 
.  fewnuerviews  with  the  Tsar  and  with  VVitte,  then  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance,  he  signed  a  secret  treaty  which  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  the  Russian  Far 
hastern  possessions  or  on  Chinese  or  Korean  territory    the 
two  contracting  Powers   ^^.,uld  mobilize  all  their  military 
and  naval  resources  for  mutual  protection  ;   and  that  China 
would  grant   Russia  the  right  to  build  a  railway  through 
•Manchuria  to  connect  the  Trans-Siberian  line  with  Vlad - 
^ostock,  in  order  to  facilitate  her  military  transport  in  time 
"f  war.     Next  year,  a  convention  was  signed  by  China  with 
the  newly-  ..rmed  Russo-Asiatic  Bank  to  authorize  it  to  issue 
loans  for  the  Chinese  Government,  to  undertake  Govern- 
ment enterprise,  and   ,0  build  railways  in   the  interior  .>f 
Uiina.    The  ra,Iw..y  syndicate  to   be  formed  was   to  have 
'he  right  to  open  mine,  and  to  otabii.l,  police  in  regions 
near  the  railway  line. 

It    is    evident    that   considerable   advantages   accrued    to 

Russia   from   her  alliance   with   China  ;    and   that   mutual 

-rotecnon  was  purchased  by  China  at  the  expense  (,f  her 

overeign   rights   in   Manchuria.      Subsequent   events   have 

bhterated  the  importance  of  the  alliance  and  have  put  an 

■Hi  to  It  before  the  stipulated  time  of  its  expiration,  but 

tlH-  fact   that  it  was  concluded  makes  a  new  ep.nh  in  the 

tieu    chapter  of  China's    history    which    was   opened    with 

'I.e  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  ,842  wiih  (;,eat  Britain 
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ho.  the  hrst  t.mQin  the  tuur  thousand  years  .,f  ..  u„nderful 
uid  sensational  history,  Cliina  discarded  the  idea  tliat  she 
was  the  only  civilized  country  on  the  earth.  As  a  modern 
State  she  beijan  to  contract  alliances  with  other  J'uucrs  and 
entered  into  the  entanglements  of  modern  dipl<,macv  which 
had  been  unknown  t..  her  statesmen  and  alien  to  her 
traditions.  For  trood  or  evil,  ,he  preat  uall  which 
separated  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world  had  now  been 
broken  down,  not  onlv  by  foreign  Powers,  but  also  hy  her 
own  Government. 

Ip  to  this  time,  Germain    had  u„t  acquired  a  place  in 
the  sun  in  the  Far  Fast,  but  her  ambitions  were  none  the 
less  apparent.     Although  it    was  provided  in  the   Franco- 
Chinese  treaty  of  ,858  that  France  was  to  assume  protection 
oyer    the    Roman   Catholics,    the   Iron    Chancellor,    Prince 
Bismarck,  instructed  the  German  Catholic  Missions  in  1885 
to  put  themselves  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  German 
Government.     After  his  fall  in  ,890  the  policy  c  f  e.vpansion 
HI  China  was  pursued  by  the  Kmperor.     For  \ears  he  had 
planned  for  the  occupation  of  a  suitable  base  in  the  China 
Sea  in  accordance  with  his  scheme  of  naval  construction 
and  having,  been  informed  by  the  German  Asiatic  Squadron 
that  the  Kiaochou  Bay  wa^  an  ideal  harbour  and  could  be 
easily  converted  into  the  finest  port  in   the  Far  Fast    he 
.seized  the  opportunity  of  landing  troop>  at   thai  place  in 
1S97  <'n  the  excuse  that  China  should  be  punished  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missioners  i 
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control   of  the   local 
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welcome  .TTiil   rlijrn-i.'n.r   iwx..«:...,i: 1     '  ^^ 
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\(n 


'>'■    'he    purpo.,   ,f   .i,ht-.e.in,   and    recren.ion.      In    ,h. 
""ouinp  year    under  rl.e  un.crupulous  diplo,.a<  v  of  [Vine, 
enry  of  Pruss.a,  China  uas  constrained  to  .rani  Gern.anv 
.c  lease   for   n.ne.y-nine  years  of    Kiaochou   Bav,  includ' 
e  both  s.des  o,  ns  entrance  and  several  adjacent  island, 
he  total  area  amounting  to  T93  square  miles.     It  was  alleged 
that   Russ.a   .ns,i,ated  Germany   to   take  this   unreasonable 
^tep    because  ,t  uould  ^ive  her  an  excuse  to  occupv  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  (Dalny).  ^' 

ft  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  prove  that 
the  allegation  >s  true,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  devoid 
o  oundat.on  whet,  it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  same  vear, 
Rusta  demanded  from  Chitta  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur' and 
IJalny  for  twenty-five  years  on  the  ground  that  her  interests 
'"  Manchuna  must  be  protected  agains,  German  penetr.- 
"on.     Chma  was  then  powerless  and  found  herself  at   the 

Tr-  h"'  '  V^^^^^"  ^'^^^--     ^^he  had  to  agree  to  all  the 
^lemands     and    even    the   disinterested    proposal    of   Great 
Bntam  that  the  leased  territory  should  not  be  made  a  na^al 
base  but   opened   as   a  commercial  port,   was  rejected   bv 
Russu  on  the  ground  that  she  should  not  be  deprived  oV 
..  concession  similar  to  that  acquired  by  the  German  Kmpire 
1  he  treaty  which  legalized  the  lease  conceded  to  Russia  the 
^'?ht  to  bu.ld  a  railway  line  from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur 
-  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  already  conceded' 
under  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance.    The  Russian  Far  Eastern 
f  rovmce  was  then  constituted  with  Port  Arthur  as  its  capital 
and  admrnistered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empireof  theTsar 
hauhful  to  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the' 
'•ar  East,  France  and  Great  Britain  pressed  China  for  further 
^oncesstons.     After   the  ratification  of   the   Rusco-Chine^e 

''':'',./'"''>■'    ^""^'^  "^^^i"^d  ^ome  railway  and  mininc. 
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""ilia     -IlKlkc     LLC    ,,f     th^.     nr,-.,.nt  V         ■ 

^     vviiac  .tmi  the  Lhinosc  Min  stor  in  St    P.,      i 
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rc.pons.bthty    ot    governin.^    Tibet  Ml    the 

^■'-^'i.':H.^.uu,ninjapan,.ho;,,..al,':t..:'r;::^; 

'    Ku..ia    ucre    alloued    to    e^tabl.h    her.elt    in    Northern 
China      Moreover    Invni   ,,  ,i>     •      •      ■  .  ■"'^"iJicrn 

cctturv    w..    f   1  '  oeKtnntng  ot  the  twentieth 

-"  ur>  vv,.  lull  ol  atnb.t.on  and  uiilin,.  to  accept  any 
^••ii-Kcfrom  Rus.ia.  Her  pouer  in  ^rn.  ua. 's  u' 
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C^rca   Br.t.u„  would  render  ],cr   moral  .uppor,,  .uul   ,|..a 
yclory  would  Murcasc  her  prestige  in  the  eye>  of  Lurope.n, 
t.ons  and  gnc  her   the   right    to  claim   hegemonv  over 
Eastern  Asia. 

Negotiations  were  going  on   between   the  Governments 
of  Tokvo  and  St.   Petersburg.     Although  there  was  some 
mchnat,on    on    the   part    of   the   Russian   Government    to 
CO,  ,He  .peaal  position  of  Japan  in  Korea,  it  abso- 

lutdv  refused  to  discuss  any  plan  which  would  restrict  its 
own  movements  in  Manchuria.    Months  passed  and  envoys 

us.on.  On  hebruary  8,  .904,  when  the  Embas'sies  of 
the   tuo   lo^^cr.   had   been    withdrawn,   ^^ar  was  declared 

He  question  nou  arose  as  to  the  position  of  China.  It' 
--  thought  and  agreed  that  the  best  cour.e  for  her  to 
pursue  was  to  maintain  neutrality,  but  her  territory  in 
M.    ehuna  had  already  been  occupied  by  the  troops  ot  o„c 

1  uli^    r""^    ^^--^^'^--r-ble   to  enforce 
>  Utah,      then    and  yet  It   was  out  of  the  question    ,h.,t 
..  shotild  be  dragged  into  the  war  on  that  account.     On 
the   suggestion  <,f  the   United   States   Government   it   ua 
.reed  tlK.t   that  p.rt  of  Manchuria  which  lay  east  of    he 
Liao  ho  River  should   be   delimited  as  a  bell  gerent     o 
bu       Kit  n.   tary  action,  must  not  be  extended  to  net^    i 
distruts.    As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the 
three  parties  concerned,  Japan  signed  a  treaty  with  Kor. 
which    practically    converted    the    latter   into    a    Lan 
protectorate.  jaf-ancsc 

Jap..n   luJ    ,lK.  i„i,i.„iu.  and   ,„,!,    R,,,,;,,   b,. 

';;'  "• -'"'--■'<  ■'-  R«-.-  i.. ...  i,„„ic  ofl  V 
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then  the  toast  of    Kiiitrcli 


K^tiou.      Havinj;  suepi   tl,f   Ru^.i 


rtcct  out  of  the  Kasiern  Sc,  J.ipan  bet  1 
Alter  the  victories  of  L 
Port    Arthi 
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,in 


!ier  enetnv  on  land. 


■laoyang  and   Slia-ho,  si 


ussian 


tought   another   battl 


le  captured 
r    and    destroyed    the    Russian    defence.      The 
y,   nou     reinforced    by    the   Black   Sea    fleet 


ships 


e   with   the   result    that 


ps   were  sunk  or  captured.     Russia   had. 
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any  of   its 


been   daunted   bv   1 


how 


ever,   not 


■r   reverses  and  was  fully  prepared   to 


make  further  efforts  to  turn  the  current  of  events.  So  far 
.'•  man-power  and  resource,^  were  concerned,  she  ^va.  far 
Hiperior  to  Japan;     but    ouin^  to   the   distance   from    the 

^cene  and  the  lack  of  n,Ilin,-  tock  on  the  Trans-Siberian  line 
^1-e  was  much  hampered  in  her  militarv  transport  \i 
th.^  critical  time,  both  belligerents  thought  it  unui^e  to 
persist  in  ihe  war,  and,  by  the  good  ofticc>  of  President 
l<<'"^evelt,  they  agreed  to  cea>e  hostilities.  1„  July  1905 
tl'^  Russian  and  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  ulu,  met 
m  1  ortsnu.u.h  (r.S.A.)  signed  a  Treatv  of  Peace,  bv  uhich 
Russia  was  pledged  ,.,  recogni/e  the  special  mi'^tar^, 
poluical,  and  economic  interests  of  Japan  in  Korea.  Ru^.'ia 
also  agreed  to  transfer  to  her  enemy  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  and  the  ,aiK^ay  line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Cha 
chum,  together  with  the  rights,  privii 


ng- 


nthin    the    railway    zone 


sanctioned  by  the  Chi 

uith  Japan  on  December  22,  i 


■ges,  and  properties 

and    the    transfer    was    duly 

in  a  treaty  signed 


nese  Government 
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y  to   Mukden,   built   by  Japan  during   the   war   for   milita 
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restore    it    to  China, 

us  to  station  armed  guards  on 
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n  return, 
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>uchuria  ti,  foreign  naik 
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F...ncc,  in  order  to  safcjjua.d  her  possession  in  Indo- 
Cl.ma,  M«ned  in  1907  an  ai^rcenunt  uith  Jaran  to  tl.c 
itfct  that  ' 

'I.e.  Gou^ernements  de  la  France  et  du  Japon,  d'accord 
pour  respecter  1  independance  et  Imte^rrite  de  la  Chine 
•nns.  que  le  prnu-ipe  de  lY-Kalite  de  traitement  dans  ce  pavs' 
pnur  le  commerce  et  les  ressortissants  de  toutes  les  nations 
c't  ayant  ijn  mterOt  special  A  voir  Tordre  et  un  etat  de 
jMoses  pacihqLie  ,-aranti.,  notamment  dan^  k--,  rc-LMons  de 
1  J'.mpire  ch.no.s  voisine.  des  territoire-  ou  ils  ,mt  des  droits 
de_«.inerainete,  de  protection,  ou  dV.ccupation,  .sVn'ML'ent 
■I  s  appuyer  mutuellement  pour  a»urer  la  paix  el  la  ^^curitc- 
>lans  ces  regions,  en  v  ue  du  maintien  de  la  situation  re^pec - 
lue  et  des  droit<  territoriaux  de.  deux  Parties  contractante^ 
Mir  Je  continent  asiatiquc.' 

In  the  sam..  year  a  Ku^M.-Japanesc  aurccnient  uas  si|,Micd 
111  the  tcillowiinr  terms  : 

'The  (Jmernment  ot  Hi.  Majesty  the  Tsar  of  All  the 
Ku^Mas  and  the  (.o^ernnu.nt  of  Hi.  Maj\..,v  ,h.  Kmper.-r 
"t  Japan,  animated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  the  peaceful 
riendly,  and  neighbourly  relation^  which  have  harpilv 
been  restore!  betueen  Rus.ia  and  Japan,  and  to  remove 
•lie  possibility  ot  tuture  misunderstandings  between  the 
tuo  hmpires,  have  entered  into  the  following  agreement 


'Article    I.      KacI 


•".ach  of   the   two   h 


undertakes  to  respect  the  p 


iga   contracting  parties 


other,  as  well  as  all  rii'l 


resent  territorial  integritv  of  the 


tile  high 


rights,  accruing  to  erne  or  the  other  of 


nient^ 


mntracting  parties  from  existing  treat 


or    loiu  eiitions    now 


les,  agree- 


ontracting  parties  and  China,  copies  (.f  which  have  b 


exchanged  bv  the  cont 


n    force    between    the    high 

'een 


rac 


are  not   inc 

tunity   enunciated   in    the   treaty' signed 


ting  powers,  so  far  as  these  rights 


ompatible   v\ith   the  principle  of  equal  opp 


or- 


on   S 


cptember 


905,   anc    in    the   special   conventions  concluded   I 


l.tpan  aiic 


R 


U-H.l. 


:5eiween 


\ 


rtu  le  :. 


J.'th  hu 


li  contraciin-  pariie.  recognize  tii 


v^fJA-- ."-->="- 


'  '  fi| 


'li 


\\ 


•f 
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Sr'".':":.,','"!  r, •■•'i.",-«'i,y  .„■„,.  k,,,,, 


.f 

all 


I'ini..  inM,l.,r  p..-.eJ,  „,    ,  ,  '     "'"'"■'  '"'('""-"o  "Ul- 

re.u..,   ,h.   In 'ern    ('  rrcservatio,,   „f   the  ,u-n.ral 

•'"v'i  Ji^iv^tnJ;!,  ';""'>'';—--.  ..ninfluenci   by 


"^•■P<.\  I  I  Ik-  t 


("riitiiii.il 


"•'iini   V  rtrmlr  ros,.|\od 


rcc-._>rocallv  t 


ilic  .--aid  rcL'ion. 


r"-.o-i..ii-  in-loM^.i,,,,  ,,,  ^.,,j,  ,,j| 


(i 


ler  in 
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Cl.uu    .uul    ,„■    jM>,u,pl.-    ,,t    equ..I    n,,pnn,u,i,v    for', he 
o,mmer.e  ami  uuluMry  of  ..11  „,ui.,ns  m  Ih.u   Kmpi,.. 

..^  above  descnbrd  or  the  princ.ple  of  equal  opportutiitv  as 
..bove    defined    .t    retnains    for    the    tu-o    Governments 
communicate  w.th  each  other  in  order  to  arnve  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  what  mea.ure-  they  ^n.y  consider  i,   u.eful 

'If  the  foregoing  outline  accords  with   the  view  of  ,he 

SeivTvM?;        .'''  ^■""^•^'  '••""'  ^  ^^""  '-•  ^-^"i'>-l   - 
receue  your  confirmation. 

'  I  take  this  opport ui.it v,  nc, 

'  Takahira.' 

After  the  c-tabli.hmcnt  of  a  Covcrnor-C^cneraMup  in 
Luorungand  the  opu,in,M.f  a  S.mmI.  Manchurian  Svndicaw 
HI  1906,  and  after  the  extortion  o,  „unv  more  economic 
conces>.ons  from  China,  Japan  M^n  d  a  neu  alliance  with 
Kn^Ma  in  1910  in  tlie  folh.uintf  'erm<  : 

.  'The  Imperial  Governments  of  Rus>ia  and  Japan,  bein.^ 
Mncerely    attached    to    the    principles    established    bv    tlu. 
Conveiition  concluded  between  them  on  lulv  10    iqo-   and 
being  dcMrous  of  developit,g  the  efTec.  ^  thiJ  cZe^;;;;; 
u.th  a  Mew  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  ,I,c  |.\.r  Fa^t 

uve    agreed    to    complete    the    said    arrangement    in  'the 
following  manner  : 

'  I.  With  the  purpose  .;f  facilitating  communication,  and 
developing  the  commerce  of  nations,  the  two  Hi^h  Con- 
tracting I  art.es  agree  to  extend  to  one  another  their  friendiv 
co-operation  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  thei'r 
respective  railway  lines  in  Manchuria  and  the  perfecting  of 
the  connecting  Imes  and  to  abstain  from  all  competition 
preiudicial  to  the  reali/aticm  of  this  object 

'2.    Each  of  the  High  Contractinu  Parties  undertakes  ,0 
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'fH-  annual  n.por,  of  Indian  opium  should  be  reduced  In- 
;ne-ter.th  of  the  total  amount  imported  in  the  preeedin. 
>-.r  and  should  he  stopped  altogether  at  the  etid  of  ten 
y-rs.  I"  -9.,  M  was  further  aereedtha,  from  the, stdav 
"f  J."nury  u,,,,  'China  sh.-il  diminish  annually  for  seven 
>'-..rs  the  produaion  of  ,.pium  in  China  in  the  same  nro- 
Pornon  as  the  annual  export  fn.n  Ind,a  is  diminished ', 
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'  .at  .t  has  erteui^ely  .uppres.ed  the  euhiv:., ion  and  import 
j'f  nat.veop,um-.  The  .t,pulation>  of  these  conventions 
-e  now  been  Udly  carried  into  effect  and  the  opium 
n..ffic  as  well  as  op.um-smokin,  has  practicallv  conle  to 
.111  end. 

After  the  reco.aution  of  ,he  Republic  bv  the  foreign 
loners  ,n  ,<j,^  China  pn.eeded  to  settle  the  Mongolian 
quest.on  w.th  Russ.a.  Before  ,9,,,  Russia  had  obtained 
'i--    nght    of    free    movement    and    settlement    in    Outer 
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.-1    Hisloyicd/  Ski'fch  ol 


Miiniolia,but  on  November  3,  191  2, «lie  signed  an  .i<:reenier.t 


uit 


li  Moni'olia,  to  the  effect  that   R 


u??ia   Wduld 


a'^^isi   her 


to  maintain  the  autonomous  regime  wliich  she  had  estab- 
lished, as  also  the  right  to  maintain  her  national  army,  and 
to  admit  neither  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  on  her 
territory,  nor  the  colonization  of  her  land  by  the  Chinese. 
In  return,  Russian  subjects  were  to  enjoy  the  right  to  free 
residence  and  movement,  to  exemption  from  import  and 
export  dues,  and  to  many  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  preferences  and  advantages.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  Russian  Envoy,  Mongolia  declared  her  independence 
of  the  Republican  Government.  Negotiations  were  opened 
between  Peking  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  was  mutually 
airreed  that  Russia  •should  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  China 
(utr  Outer  Mons^'olia  and  thai  China  should  recognize  its 
internal  autonomv.  A  Conference  held  in  Kiachta  in  1915, 
in  which  Mon<,H)lia,  China,  and  Russia  took  part,  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  confirming  the  Russo-Chinese 
as^'reement  and  recognizine  '  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
Autonomous  Outer  Montrolia  to  attend  to  all  the  affairs 
of  its  internal  admini^tration,  and  to  conclude  with  foreign 
Powers  international  treaties  and  agreements  respecting  all 
questions  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  nature  concerning 
Autonomous  Mongolia  ",  but  denying  her  the  right  to 
conclude  international  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  respect- 
ing political  and  territorial  questions. 

The  problems  that  have  arisen  since  the  present  war  will 
not  be  anticipated  here,  as  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  another 
chapter.  To  complete  my  historical  survey  of  China's 
foreiun  relations,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  apart  from 
the  six  Great  Powers,  (ireat  Britain.  France,  Russia, 
Germany,  Japan,    and    the    United    v^tates,    the    principal 
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c-vents  of  whose  relation?  with  China  have  been  dijciis'^ed, 
.ill  the  Kuropean  Powers  have  treaty  relations  with  China, 
except  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States.  In  Central  .\nienca, 
Mexico  is  the  only  treaty  State,  while  in  South  America, 
Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru  have  treaty  relations  with  the 
Chinese.  Curiously,  she  has  not  yet  opened  any  diplomatic 
relations  or  had  any  treaty  with  Siam  or  Persia.  Th<- 
increase  of  travel  and  the  extension  of  trade  will  no  doubt 
compel  China  to  establish  diplomatic  and  consular  agencies 
in  all  civilized  states,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  future,  unlike 
the  past,  will  be  t;loritied  by  peaceful  development  and 
intellectual  co-operation  between  China  and  other  States 
rather  than  by  nruggles  for  territorial  and  economic 
concessions. 
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In  tlic  treaties  between  China  and  Russia  signed  in 
1689,  1727,  and  1768,  it  was  agreed  tliat  subjects  0I 
either  State  who  sliould  break  the  frontier  bounds  or  be 
guihv  of  brigandage  should  be  lianded  over  to  their 
rjspective  officials  for  punishment.  In  this  stipulation  the 
principle  of  exterritoriality  is  involved,  but  the  right  of 
exterritoriality  was  then  enjoyed  by  both  parties — by  Russia 
in  China,  as  well  as  hv  China  in  Russia.  Moreover,  the 
treaties  '  -re  onlv  intended  to  affect  the  subjects  of  the 
two  Empires  on  the  frontier  and  not  those  in  the  interior. 

In  the  few  decades  before  the  Opium  War,  foreign  mer- 
chants and  missionaries  in  China  were  nominally  under  her 
law,  but  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  were  contemptuous 
of  aliens,  thought  it  derogatory  from  their  dignity,  if  they 
were  to  interfere  with  disputes  between  'outside  bar- 
barians '.  They  had  no  notion  that  the  so\ereign  right? 
of  a  State  included  the  riudit  of  jurisdiction  o\er  foreigners 
>.vithin  its  dominion  ;  and  they  deliberately  refused  to  grant 
them  anv  judicial  redress.  In  consequence,  the  right  of 
exterritorialitv  was  exercised  b\-  foreign  Powers  ^n  suffer- 
ance. On  a  few  occasions,  when  aliens  committed  offences 
against  the  safetv  of  the  State  or  the  fundamental  law  of 
China,  thev  were  punished  by  Chinese  Courts.  The 
summary  jurisdiction,  the  corporal  punishment,  and  the 
filthy  prison,  which  had  been  cli.iracteristic  of  the  Chine-^-e 
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judii-ial  .idminiMratinn,  were  repugnant  to  F.uropean"^  ami, 
wiieii  applied  to  iliein,  provoked  complaints  from  their 
Governments.  Moreover,  in  the  ahsenre  of  a  civil,  com- 
mercial, or  industrial  code  and  with  the  criminal  code 
harsh  and  imperfect,  it  was  difficult  to  expect  foreigners  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  Chinese  judges  and  submit 
themselves  to  the  Chinese  Law. 

In  the  General  Regulatioa<  for  the  British  Trade  in  the 
live  ports  opened  ifter  the  Opium  War,  it  was  stated  that 
provisions  would  be  inade  for  the  punishment  of  English 
aiul  Chinese  criminals  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
respective  countries  and  by  their  respective  officials,  but 
in  the  treaty  with  France  of  1844,  we  find  the  following 
clauses  which  expressly  grant  her  exterritorial  jurisdiction: 

'  lies  Fran^-aisqui  se  trouvent  dans  les  cinq  ports  dependront 
egalement,  pour  routes  les  difficultes  ou  les  contestations 
qui  pourraient  s'elever  entre  eux,  de  la  juridictior\  francjaise. 
Kn  cas  de  diflferends  survenus  entre  Franvais  et  etrangers  il 
est  bien  stipule  que  I'autorite  chinoise  n'aura  a  s"en  meler 
d'aucune  maniere." 

These  article?,  with  some  verbal  modifications  of  no 
significance,  have  been  reproduced  in  the  treaties  with  all 
other  States,  and  have'novv  becoine  a  general  rule  governing 
litigation  between  foreigners. 

To  fulfil  its  legal  obligations,  a  treaty  State  establishes 
a  consular  Court  in  every  one  of  its  Consular  districts  in 
China.  It  is  presided  over  either  by  the  Consul  himself 
or  by  some  other  person  or  persons  duly  authorized  to 
exercise  judicial  functions.  Its  jurisdiction  extends,  first,  to 
cases  in  which  both  parties  are  compatriots  of  the  Consul, 
and,  secondly,  to  cases  in  which  one  party  is  hi<  country- 
tnan,  and  the  other  a  citizen  of  another  treaty  State,  provided 
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the  treaiv  arr.inceinem^  hetuceii  tluse  two  States  permit 
tlio  la-e  to  lomt'  under  the  iuri-dii.ti()n  of  this  court.  Tti 
iieitlicr  of  these  two  kinds  of  l.tw-siiits  lia\  c  Chinese  aiitliori- 
ties  anv  power  to  inter\enc. 

Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  her  Consular  Courts  in  the 
various  treaty  ports,  has  established  a  Supreme  Court  in 
Shan^hai  which  is  not  only  a  Consular  Court  for  the  distrii  i 
(of  Shanghai),  'possessing  in  all  matters,  civil  or  criminal, 
an  original  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  Consular  Courts  (provincial  Courts  in  the 
terminology  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  October  24,  1904)  \ 
but  mav  also  '  of  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  report  of 
a  Consular  Court,  or  on  the  application  of  any  party  con- 
cerned, require  anv  case,  civil  or  criminal,  pending  in  any 
Provincial  Court,  to  be  transferred  to.  or  tried  in,  the 
Supreine  Court,  or  may  direct  in  what  court  and  in  what 
inode,  anv  such  case  shall  be  tried'.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Shanghai  has  almost  the  same  power. 

The  appeal  cases  from  the  British  Supreme  Court  are 
tried  in  the  Privv  Council  in  liOndon,  and  those  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
California.  Other  States  have  no  Courts  in  China  except 
the  Consular,  and  appeal  cases  or  cases  outside  their  juris- 
diction must  go  directly  to  the  Higher  Courts  in  these 
respective  State? — to  Saigon  in  the  case  of  France,  and  to 
Leipzig  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

In  mixed  civil  cases,  in  which  one  party  is  Chinese,  the 
following  rule  prevails  : 

'  A  British  (or  anv  other)  subject,  having  reason  to  com- 
plain of  a  Chinese,  must  proceed  to  the  Consulate  and  state 
his  grievance.  The  Consul  will  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  case  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicablv.     In  like 
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nuimer,  if  a  Chine>e  ha^  rcas.^u  l..  uniH^aiii  ot  a  British 
^ubjeci,  the  Consul  .liall.uo  les.  listen  u>  las  cumplaiat 
,ik1  endeavour  to  settle  it  in  a  Iriendly  manner.  It  disputes 
iak.>  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Consul  cannot  arrange 
them  amicably,  tlien  he  shall  request  the  assistance  ot  the 
Chinese  authorities,  that  they  may  together  examine  into 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  decide  it  equitably.' 

A  mixed  criminal  case  is  governed  by  the  two 
following  articles  in  the  Treaty  with  the  United  Stales  of 
1S44: 

(0  '  Subioct>  oi  China  (in  China),  guilty  of  any  criminal 
.ci  towards  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  punished 
bv  the  Chinese  authorities  according  to  the  laws  ot  Cluna  ; 
'  (2)  '  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  (in  China),  either 
on  shore  or  in  any  merchant  vessel,  who  may  insult,  trouble, 
or  w(mnd  the  persons,  or  injure  the  property,  of  Chinese, 
or  commit  any  improper  act  in  China,  .hall  be  punished  by 
ihe  Consul  or  other  public  functionary  thereto  authorised, 
according  to  the  law.  of  the  United  States.' 

In  practice,  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  an  aUen 
plaintiff  who  has  a  case  against  the  Chinese  never  goe.  to 
a  Chinese  Court  in  the  first  instance.  The  usual  procedure 
followed  bv  him  is  to  go  to  his  Consulate  and  state  his  case 
to  the  Consul,  who  will  then  approach  the  local  Chinese 
authority  for  a  judicial  investigation.  An  officer  of  the 
plaintiffs  nationalitv  may  attend  all  case,  to  waich  the 
proceedings  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  '  if  lie  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proceedings,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
protest  against  them  in  detail '.  •   ,    .■ 

In  Shanghai,  where  a  large  number  of  Chinese  inhabit 
the  International  and  the  French  Settlements,  and  where 
law-suits  are  numerous  owing  to  it^  commercial  importance, 
a  novel  experiment  has  been  tried  by  establishing  two  mixed 
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Courts,  one  in  cacli  sclilcnicm,  to  try  i.i\ii  and  irimin.il 
(.ascs  in  wliitli  the  defendant  is  Chinese.  They  arc  caeli 
proMded  over  h\  a  jud^e  appointed  hx  the  Chinese  Go\erii- 
niont,  uliD  lias  the  power  to  decide  all  cases  under  hi.-  juris- 
diction. He  I-  authorized  to  'examine  Chinese  subjects 
judicially,  to  detain  them  in  custodv,  and  lo  punish  them 
by  puttir.u'  them  in  the  ca^'e,  by  flogtiini,',  and  bv  other 
minor  puni-hmeiu-  ",  but  at  tlie  trial  of  a  case,  he  sits  with 
the  Consul  (or  hi<  deput}-)  of  the  foreigner  involved  in  it, 
and  the  case  shall  be  decided  '  equitably  and  impartiallv 
.uid  in  accord.iiuc  with  treatie^  ".  If  the  foreipncr  has  no 
CouMil  in  Shan^'hai,  or  if  his  (.ountr\-  has  no  treat\'  relations 
with  Chin.i,  the  case  will  be  tried  bv  the  Chinese  jud^'e 
sitting'  with  a  toreiun  asscs-or,  and  the  liecision-  taken  will 
be  submitted  to  the  higher  local  Cliinese  authorit}'  (Taotai) 
for  further  consideration.  0\  erforei,<:nerschar<,'ed  with  some 
criminal  offence  but  not  represented  b)'  a  Consul,  the 
mi.xed  Courts  exercise  oriuinal  jurisdiction,  and  the  findings 
should  be  'submitted  for  tlie  Taotai's  approval,  who  will 
consult  with  some  Treaty  Power  Consul  on  the  subject  '. 
Applications  for  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  mixed 
Courts  shall  also  be  submitted  to  the  Taotai  or  the  Consul 
interested  in  the  case. 

In  law-suits  between  the  Chinese  themselves  resident 
within  the  settlements,  the  mixed  courts  exercise  full 
jurisdiction.  But  '  in  cases  where  Chinese  subjects  are 
charged  with  grave  offences  punishable  by  death  and  the 
various  degrees  of  banishment,  it  will  be  still  for  the  District 
Magistrate  of  Shanghai  to  take  act'on  '.  In  neither  of 
these  two  kinds  of  cases  have  foreign  Consuls  an}'  power  to 
intervene.  Moreover,  '  a  Chinese  criminal  caaping  to  the 
foreign    settlements   can    be    summaril}     arretted    bj-     the 
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Cliinc-e  |iuii:c  ct   tlic  Mixed  Court   withdut   warrant   trom 
ihf  District  Magistrate  or  aid  trom  the  municipal  police".' 
So  tar  I  ha\c  examined  the  system  of  exterritoriality,  as 
it    prevails   in  China.      Let    us   now  disc  u<s   its  limits  and 
drawbacks.     First,  it  should  be  pointed  oat  thai   although 
the   rule?   of   International   Law   which,   as   already   noted, 
were   unknown  to  the  Chinese  officials   of  a  century  ago, 
require  the  Sovereign  of  a  fully  independent  State  to  exer- 
ci^c  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  (and  their  property)  within 
his  dominion,  irrespective  oi  their  nationality,  the  grant  of 
euerritoriality    df)es   not    involve   any   concession    of  sove- 
reignty.     By' this   grant,    he  delegates  his  supreme    rights 
over   person's    not   owing  permanent    allegiance   to   hnn   to 
another  State,  and  the  delegation  is  limited  by  the  extent 
lo  which  it  is  effected.     In  fad  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  another  Stale  is  inherent  in  the 
Sovereign  who  exercises  it.    It  is  exercised  by  him  on  behalf 
of  the  territorial  sovereign,  and  is  a  compromise  between 
States  of  different  civilization  that  observe  laws  and  customs 
dift'cring  in  fundamental  principles. 

That  the  delegation  is  limited  may  be  illustrated  by  a  iew 
articles  in  the  Chinese  Customs  Regulations.     There  it  is 

1  A  mixed  Court  on  the  pattern  of  those  in  Shanghai  has  been 
established  at  Kulangsham  (.Vmoy),  and  in  .9.  ■  Russia  demanded  from 
China  an  establishment  of  mixed  courts  for  cases  between  Chinese  and 
Russians,  but  the  demand,  so  far.  has  not  been  granted.  Throughout 
the  lest  of  China,  the  general  rule  prevails  that  mixea  cases  are  tried  by 
,he  court  of  the  defendant-  ;  and  that  M.bjects  of  non-treaty  States 
are  subject  to  the  full  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Covernment.  'the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  of  die  Koreans  who  (Japanese  subjects), 
'  residing  on  agricultural  lands  wiUiin  the  mixed  residence  district  on  the 
Chinese  side  of  the  Sln.,-Korean  bnundarv  •.  are  under  .he  jun=dictiu„ 
ol  China  because  ol  her  hl^lorical  connexions  with  the  Rorcan... 
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ppM  idod  ili.ii  ,,  tincsli.ill  be  imposed  by  the  Chinese  Go\ern- 
mcnt   on    the   master,  supercargo,  or  consignee  of  foreign 
nationality,  '  if  he  proceeds  to  discharge  the  cartro  witliout 
a  permit  from  the  Chinese  custom^  "  and  that  *  the  good, 
so  discharu'cd  -hall  be  subject  to  confi.-cation  by  the  Chinc.-c 
Government'    without    waiting    for    the    sanction   of   any 
forei-n  Coii-ul.     Foreign  \ -N-els  entering  a  port  not  openeti 
to  trade,  or  enga-ed  in  .-mu-^ling  or  in  Jandestinc  coa>tal 
trade,    are    aho    >ubject    to    confinaticm    by    the    Chinese 
Coxernmeni.     For  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  China  has  an  indis- 
initable    right    to    enact    laws    for   all   persons    within    her 
domiiiion,   provided    the    enactment    does    not    contravene 
any  treaty  stipulation.     In  the  opinion  of  Hall,  'if  there  is 
any  doubt  a>  to  whether  certain  powers  have  or  have  not 
been    conferred    h\     the    territorial    sovereign,    the    doubt 
nni-i  he  <olvcd  in  his  favour  '.' 

F.xterritoriality  i<,  ]iowe\er,  incoinenient   to  the  Treaty 

States    because    it    impose    too    hea\y   a    burden    on    their 

diplomatic   and   consular   agents.      In    Peking,    the   foreign 

Ministers  have  not  only  to  perform  duties  as  representati^  es 

accredited   by   their   Governments    to  China,   but   also   to 

promulgate  and  enforce  laws  to  govern  their  nationals  in 

the  country.     They  examine,  judge,  and  decide  cases  for 

which    Consuls    or   Consular   Courts    have   failed    to   find 

a  satisfactory  solution,  and  they  are  often  called  upon  to 

issue   instructions    or    to   communicate   with   the   Chinese 

Government    on    questions    which    would    probably    never 

occur   in    any   other   country.-     Throughout    China,    the 

'    Hall.  Fniri^ii  Jxi isdtctidH. 

-  Sucii    as   c.inflicl   ol    jurisdiction   bctuicn   the   Coiihular  Courts    oi 
variuu^  Pjutra. 
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loieigii  C()iiMil>  .nc  .It  once  prosecutors  and  judges  .is 
well  as  coniniercial  agents  ut  their  respective  Go\ernments  ; 
and  it  is  not  al\\a\-  possible  to  expect  a  person  to  he  equally 
qualified  in  judicial  training  and  in  commercial  knowledge. 
Although  the  establishment  of  Supreme  Courts  in  Shanghai 
b\'  Great  Britain  ,ind  the  United  States  releases  their  Consul. 
ill  that  locality  from  some  of  their  judicial  duties,  it 
does  not  relieve  them  from  the  duty  <if  attending  theMi\ed 
Courts;  .Old  in  the  other  74  port^  Consuls  are  the  i)nly  judicial 
ofHcials  competent  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreigner?. 

Personal  considerations  apart,  the  existence  of  exterri- 
loriality  is  an  impediment  to  foreign  trade.  China  is 
reluctant  to  delegate  her  so\  ereign  rights  and  only  grants 
them  under  dure^s.  In  consequence,  she  stipulates  that 
persons  not  under  her  jurisdiction  should  confine  thenisehe.^ 
to  open  ports  and  not  be  permitted  to  reside  ux  trade  in 
the  interior.'  Moreover,  as  she  feels  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Consular  Courts  consequent  on  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  treaty  ports  would  make  further  encroach- 
ments on  her  sovereign  rights,  she  is  determined  to  oppose 
the  opening  of  more  ports.  These  conditions  explain  the 
blow  progress  of  her  foreign  trade,  as  it  is  difficult  to  extend 
it  when  foreign  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
customers  except  through  agents  in  treaty  ports. 

On  practical  and  judicial  grounds,  exterritoriality  is 
equally  open  to  objection.  The  jurisdiction  is  personal,  and 
not  territorial  ;  a  personal  jurisdiction  is  by  its  nature 
limited.     Moreover,  Consular  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction 


I  Foreign  merchants  arc  only  allowed  to  travel  to  the  interior  under 
pa^.-ports  issued  by  their  Consuls  and  vises  by  Chinese  authorities,  but 
thry  niiisl  not  jtay  there.  Misbionaries  are,  however,  treated  differently, 
and  they  may  erect  churches  in  the  interior  lor  their  worship. 
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"MM-  i.iM'^  iiuoKiii-  ,1    tine  I.I   tiHin-  tli.iii  .1  *cri,iiii  >iiiii  i<r 
ir.-.priM.iuncnt    nt    irrnrc    ili.iii,  -.ly,  six   iTKmtli^.      For   thc^-e 
t.isoN  .1   pI.iintitT.  it   ho   i^  .1   foreiunor,  except   .1   British  or 
.III    Ameriean    Mihjeci    who    would    u'o    to    their    Supreme 
C'Uirt-  m  Shanu'h.ii,  would  h.n  e  to  enter  his  suit  in  a  eourt 
111  ln->  i>wn  (.ouiitiy,  or  in   that  of  the  defendant,  both  of 
which  may  he  tl.ou-ands  of  niile<  away.     This  would  eausc 
dell)   in  judicial  ifdre^s  and  interruption  to  his  oecupation. 
In  ease   the  plaintiff  is   a   Chinese,   the  defendant    nia\-    he 
hrouphi   home  tor  trial,  but   the  other  part\-  will  often  be 
prevented  from  attendini;  tlie  ca-e  by  his  financial  inability 
to  tra\el   to  a  distant  country.     To  a   larj,'e  extent,  he  has 
to    rely    on    mere   ch.ince    to    u'et    his    ,i,'rie\ance   adjusted. 
Justice  will  probabi)    not  be  denied  to  the  Chinese,  but  it 
i>   natural   that,   being   iu'iiorant   of   the  final   result   of   his 
case,  he  should  cherish  the  belief  that  foreign  criminals,  if 
tliey  ha\e  once  left   the  shore  of  China,  escape  all  punish- 
ments.     Such   a   state  of   affairs   is   not   satisfactory.      It   is 
a  consolation,  howe\er,  that  so  far  very  few  cases  ha\e  e\  er 
happened  in  China  which  require  this  irksome  procedure  ; 
and  that  the  establishment  by  Great  Britain  and  the  I'nited 
States  of  Supreme  Courts  in  Shanghai  has  gone  a  long  way 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  law-suits  concerning  Britons  and 
Americans    are    more    numerous    than    those    concerning 
subjects  of  other  States. 

As  a  compromise,  exterritorialit}-  is  not  intended  to  last 
long.  Before  1898  Japan  was  subject  to  the  same  dis- 
abilities as  China,  but  since  then  she  has  denounced 
exterritorial  jurisdiction.  To-day  an  alien  in  Japar.  is 
under  the  law  of  the  territorial  sovereign  just  as  if  he  were 
in  France  or  the  United  States.  With  its  entry  into  the 
present  war,  the  Ottoman  Empire  also  denounced  exierri- 
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Knial  juri~dii  tioii  wiiliin  ils  domininn^.  Ctiin.i  i^  ii'>w  the 
niily  cdumn  wIrtc  till-  jurisdiction  ^till  lin:'c^^  (»n,  hn\ 
ill  1km-  treaties  uitli  Crrit  Britaii;  nt  1902  it  i~  already 
proxidcd  tliat,  'China  ha^  ii.j  expressed  a  strong,'  desire  i<i 
lelorm  her  judiciil  -ystem  ami  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
that  of  Western  nations,  (.irai  Britain  ^i^ret-  to  pive  r\er\ 
.i-i<tance  to  smh  reform,  and  will  aUo  be  prepared  to 
relinquish  her  extra-territorial  ^iJ,'ht^  when  she  is  satisfied 
that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangement  tor 
their  adininistraiioii,  and  other  ■  nsidcraiions  warrant  her 
in  .-(I  doing  ".  Similar  pro\isiun~  are  inserted  in  her  treaties 
with  Japan  and  the  United  State-.' 

Before  the  total  abolition  of  exterritorial  right^,  China 
nui-i,  Hrsi,  reform   her  prisons,  which,   as    the_\    now   exist 
in  mo>t  parts  of  the  country,  are  iKJthing  more  than  filthy 
.a\es    allotting    a    very    limited   space    to    many    prisoners. 
They  should  be  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  inodern  sanitary 
appliances  so  that,  wh^n  occasion  arises,  Kuropeans  could 
be  detained  in  them  without  actual  injury  to  their  health. 
Secondly,  she  must  be  possessed  of  civil,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and   reformed   criminal   codes,  so   that   intending 
litigants,  before  they  go  to  Court,  may  understand  their 
liabilities    and    responsibilities    by    referring    their   case    to 
statutes.     Justice  will  then  be  explicit  and  will  not  depend 
on  the  pleasure  of  judges.    The  third  requisite  is  that  she 
must  train  a  large  body  of  judges  capable  of  enforcing  and 
applying  the  codes  with  impartiality  and  fairness.     Codes 
are  only  paper  prDclamations  and,  unless  administered  by 
persons    of    profound    knowledge,    wide    experience,    and 
incorruptible    character,    are    not    a    guarantee    for    any 
judicial    cfhcicncy.      If    judges    are    to    concentrate    their 

*  Article  5. 
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iiuiui^  on  iheir  judicial  duties,  they  must  not  be  .ilsu 
executive  functionaries,  as  the\  ha\e  al\va_\s  been  in  China. 
There  i^  no  doubt  that  China  will  o\entually  fulfil  these 
three  requisites,  as  she  is  already  niovini,'  rapidly  in  that 
direction,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  a  country  so 
\ast  and  so  nuich  up>et  by  political  instabilit}-  and  financial 
cliaos,  it  will  take  some  time  to  carry  out  these  reforms  to 
the  satisfaction  of  foreigner,-.  Twenty  }ears  may  have  to 
elapse  before  the  total  abolition  of  exterritoriality  is  accom- 
]'li-hed.  Jn  the  meantime  some  concessions  should  be  made 
by  foreiijn  Powers  in  ia\our  of  China,  so  as  to  expedite  her 
reforms  and  to  encourage  her  jurists  to  recodify  her  laws 
and  to  improve  her  system  of  judicial  administration. 

The  foreii,ni  (joxernments  concerned  should  consider  the 
proposal  that  in  I'ckinir,  Tientsin,  Shan.uhai,  and  a  few  other 
in-.port.mt  tow  n>,  where  pri^ons  on  the  i-'.uropean  model  have 
alreadv  been  established,  and  the  performance  of  judicial 
duty  has  alreadv  been  entrusted  to  qualified  judges,  the 
Chinese  Courts  should  not  only  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
mixed  .a-cs  in  ..nich  the  defendant  is  Chinese,  as  they  do 
at  the  present,  but  also  over  mixed  cases  in  which  cither 
party  is  Chinese,  whether  as  plaintifl  or  as  defendant.  For 
the  first  five  vcars,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Courts 
should  be  confined  to  mixed  cases,  but  if  they  prove  them- 
selves efficient,  it  should  be  extended  at  the  end  of  that 
period  to  ca'^es  involving  foreigners  only,  whether  they  are 
subjects  of  one  or  more  States.  The  Codes  to  be  adminis- 
tered should  be  the  Temporary  Codes  now  in  force  in  China. 
If,  however,  the  Powers  do  not  see  their  way  to  trusting 
Chinese  judges,  it  may  be  conceded  by  China  that  in  all 
cases  involving  foreigners,  whether  ih  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
or  both,  an  assessor  or  assessors  should  be  appointed  by  the 
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Consulate-;  cnncL-rnca  to  attend  tin-  trial  and  to  advise  the 
Chinese  judges.  'I'iieiv  advice  would  not  be  binding  on 
the  Chinese,  but  in  case  of  injustice  being  done  they  would 
be  entitled  to  complain  to  the  Consul  or  even  to  their 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Peking.  !n  the  event  ()f  the 
complaint  being  very  serious,  the  case  under  trial  might  he 
handed  over  to  the  Consulate. 

Again,  if  the  Powers  are  so  distrustful  of  the  Chinese  judges 
as  to  refuse  to  consider  even   this  compromise,  a  further 
concession  may  be  made  by  China.     She  may  suggest  that 
she  should  employ  foreign  judges  to  sit  in  her  reformed 
courts  to  try  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  not  Chinese. 
These  judges  will  be  appointed  and  will  be  dismissable  by 
her,  and  their  jurisdiction  will  be  extended  to  cases  between 
foreigners  of  one  or  more  nationalities  and  to  mixed  cases  m 
which  the  defendant  is  a  foreigner,  although  the  plaintiff  is 
Chinese,  but  it  will  not  be  extended  to  mixed  cases  in  which 
the  defendant  is  Chinese.    The  employment  of  foreign  judges 
by  China  in  her  new  courts  will  not  only  give  foreigners 
an  adequate  guarantee  against  any  possible  injustice  from  in- 
experienced Chinese  judges,  but  will  al'^o  give  the  Chinese  in 
the  judicial  service  a  chance  to  learn  more  of  the  European 
way  of  administering  justice.    Courts  will  then  be  a  training 
ground  for  Chinese  judges. 

In  case  any  one  of  these  experiments  so  far  discussed  is 
adopted,  it  should  be  tried  in  places  to  be  dcMgnated  by  the 
Chinese  Government  in  consultation  with  foreign  diplo- 
matists in  Peking.  As  soon  as  new  courts  and  prisons,  with 
well-trained  judges  and  jailers,  are  opened  in  a  district  which 
has  so  far  not  been  provided  with  them,  the  experiment 
should  be  extended  to  that  locality.  This  procedure  ..t 
gradual  extension  is  not  new  to  China.     It  was  tried  in  the 
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c.i>f  ot  oniii!  >  -^upprc-MDn,  in  wliirh  (Ire.it  Br't.iin  .li^Tccti 
U)  Slop  the  import  of  Indian  (jpiiim  into  a  province  as  soon 
as  it  was  proved  tliat  it  had  stopped  its  own  cultivation. 

If  the   difference   between  China   and   the   'est   in   the 
fundamental  principles  of   law  and   its  administration   has 
resulted  in  the  immunity  of  foreio;ners  from  her  jurisdiction, 
the  difference  between   them  in   the  fundamental  ideal<  of 
local  gnvcrnment   ha^  made  it  ne^e^^ar)   to  delimit  areas  in 
which  foreif^ners  are  to  trade  and   reside  undei    their  own 
municipal  Government.     These  area-^  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Concessions  and  the  Settlements.     The  difference  between 
the  two  is  that   the  former  is  a  piece  of  ground  leased  bv 
China    to    a    foreiijn    (jovernment    and   sub-let    to    foreign 
merchants  ;   and  the  latter  is  an  area  within  which  merchants 
may  lease  land  directly  from  Chinese  owner<.     In  the  former, 
the  lea-e<  of  all  lot-;  mu-t  be  deposited  in  the  Consulate  of 
the  les-ee  Power,  and  all  tran>fer-  of  lots  or  portions  of  lot> 
under  the  said   lea^e   mu^t    be   registered   at    the  said   Con- 
sulate ;     but    in    the   latter    the    purchase   of   land    will    be 
registered  at  the  Considatc  where  the  deeds  are  registered, 
and  also  at   that  of   the   vendor  or  assignee.      Further,   in 
a  Settlement,  if  the  land  rented  is  the  property  of  a  Chinese 
subject,  his  agreement  or  deed  of  sale  must  be  sealed  by  the 
local  Chineseauthority,  before  the  purchase  money  can  be  paid. 
Over  Concessions  as  well  as  over  Settlements,  China  retain^ 
her  right  of  dominion.     She  reinains  the  T.ord  of  the  Soil, 
and  collects  land  tax  from  owners,  feuers,  and  lessees.     She 
exercises  as  much  jurisdiction  over  her  own  subjects  within 
the<e  area<  a<  without,  the  only  difference  being  that  Chinese 
subjects  within  them  cannot  be  arroted  without  a  previou-; 
notificatit)n  to  the  Consul  or  Consul-  concerned.     In  time 
of  war  between  her  and  another  State,  -he  cuKl  cdiui.!! 
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ihem  into  milit.irv  /oru--  ami  makr  ttu-m  liable-  to  attack.' 
Oil  ilic  oriicr  liaiul,  it  tlic  Stati-  to  wliiili  tlicy  are  uranteil 
is  at  war  witli  a  tliird  State,  they  arc  exempted  troin  any 
military  operation  so  long  as  China  is  not  a  party  to  it. 
It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Supplementary  convention  to 
the  Treaty  of  1858  \\ith  the  I'niled  States  that  *  no  siuh 
concession  or  grant  shall  be  i.onstrued  to  give  any  power  or 
party  which  may  be  at  war  with,  or  hostile  to,  the  United 
States  the  right  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States 
or  their  property  within  the  -.lid  land  or  water-  '  ;  and 
"that  the  United  States,  for  themseUes,  iiereby  agree  to 
abstain  f-^m  otTensively  attacking  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
anv  power  or  partv,  or  their  property,  with  which  they 
mav  be  at  \sar  on  such  tract  of  land  or  waters  ". 

The  area  of  a  Ci)ncession  or  Settlement  i-  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  that  of  a  treaty  p')rt.  In  >ome  ports  like  Canton 
and  Chi.ikiang,  there  is  only  one  Concession,  and  in  others 
like  Tientsin  and  Hankow,  there  are  many.  In  either  case, 
it  is  open  to  controversy,  and  in  fact  undecided,  whether 
the  area  of  the  port  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  area 
leased  to  foreigners.  Tlie  Chinese  Government  inaintains 
that  the  area  of  a  treaty  port  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  Concession  or  Settlement  or  of  all  th  Concessions 
or  Settlements  in  it  ;  whereas  the  foreign  Powers  insist  that 
it  covers  the  whole  native  city  in  which  the  Concessions  or 
Settlements  are  included,  togetlier  with  all  the  highways 
leading  to  it.  Kvidently  the  attitude  of  tlie  foreign  (jovern-. 
ments  is  dictated  by  the  fact  that  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  a  treaty  port  would  enlarge  the  area  in  which  goods  are 
exempted  from  inland  taxation. 

'    During   tho    t'hiiio- J;ipaiK'se   War    of    1 S94    Shanghai    was    made 
a  tfniporary  neutral  /niic  by  spi'iial  jriaiigiiiniir. 
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riu'  Mimiripal  Council  in  .1  Conce-Mon  i>r  Sitilt'mont  i- 
eloitc'it  by  K-;>cfs  and  ratepayers  and  is  entrusted  uitli  the 
functions  o|  local  i,'o\ eminent.  It  makes  and  enforces  by- 
laws, maintains  police,  imposes  taxes  and  rates,  issues  licences, 
opens  and  maintains  roads,  and  establishes  various  public 
institutions.  In  a  Concession  leased  to  a  certain  Power,  the 
Council  will  largely  consist  of  its  own  subjects,  but  in  the 
International  Settlement  of  Shanghai,  the  Municipal  Council 
is  in  the  liands  of  subjcits  of  all  the  States  whose  conimen  ial 
interests  .ire  dominant.  The  public  meetings  held  to  elect 
Councils  in  different  Concessions  are  summoned  by  the 
Consuls  of  the  lessee  States  concerned,  but  in  the  inter- 
naticmal  Settleme.it  (of  Shanghai),  Consuls  of  different  States 
form  a  court,  wh'ch  is  respon'^ible  for  the  summoning  of 
meetings  of  ratepayers  and  is  also  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Council  and  the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
paradox  of  these  Councils  is  that  the  bulk  of  ratcpavers, 
who  arc  always  Chinese,  are  not  admitted  to  them  or  e\en 
allowed  to  attend  public  meetings  of  ratepayers.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  a  few  Chinese  delegates  elected  b\-  Cliinese  com- 
mercial institutions  <hould  be  consulted  by  the  Alunicipal 
Council,  on  questions  affecting  Chinese  residents,  but  thcv 
have  no  -eat  in  the  Council  room,  and  the  consultation  does 
not  always  take  place  even  when  it  i>-  needed  bv  the  nature 
of  the  case.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  such  disabilities 
VNOuld  be  impo'^ed  on  the  Chinese  when  the  leases  of  Con- 
( c^^ions  was  fii-t  granted. 

Concession-;  and  Settlements  will  be  abolished  when  the 
local  government  of  China  ha-  been  improved  to  such 
a  standard  of  efficiency  as  tf)  be  able  to  afford  foreigners 
the  --ecurit}-  and  comfort  which  tiiev  enjo\  in  cjther  modern 
States.     They    uill    then    be   incorporated    in    tlie    district 
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(jo\crnmcnl^,  .iiul  foreigners  will  he  allow  eel  to  travel  ;nul 
reside  in  any  dinrict  of  the  country  under  the  protection  of 
Chinese  ma^i^trale-.  It  will  take  some  time  for  China  to 
provide  herself  with  all  the  requisites  of  local  t,'overnment, 
such  as  a  police  force  and  sanitary  appliances,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  she  will  eventually  execute  these  reforms 
with  perfection. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  changes  which  should  be 
immediatelv  introduced  into  the  status  and  government  of 
Concessions  and  Settlements.  Fir.-i,  it  should  be  observed 
that  as  the  delimitation  of  a  Conccsi^ion  or  Setilement 
confers  on  the  Power  concerned  no  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  tiifTerent  Powe/s  should 
establish  Concessions  of  their  own  in  the  same  treaty  port 
so  as  to  show  their  ri\alry  to  each  other,  '"he  '  appropriation 
of  any  land  or  concessions  to  distinct  nationalities  is  a  source 
')f  trouble  and  a  grave  disadvantage  in  the  end  to  all,  raising 
questions  of  diverse  jurisdiction  for  municipal  purposes  and 
of  distinct  bodies  of  police,  and  tending  to  produce  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction,  besides  perpetuating  a  mischievous  error  that 
the  interests  of  different  nations  in  (Japan)  are  distinct  and 
may  be  promoted  at  each  other's  expense,  whereas,  in  truth, 
they  arc  identical  and  are  best  promoted  by  union  and 
common  action  '.  On  the  initiation  of  Sir  R.  Alcock,  Con- 
cessions held  by  difTercnt  Powers  in  Japanese  treaty  pons 
were  all  amalgamated  into  a  common  concern  before  their 
final  abolition  in  1898,  and  it  is  now  certainly  time  for  the 
Powers  to  accord  to  China  the  same  favourable  treatment 
as  they  did  to  Japan.  Moreover,  government  on  the  Euro- 
pean model  being  the  only  reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  areas,  it  is  useless  to  perpetuate  the  distinction  between 
a  Concession  and  a  Settlement,  and  all  the  Concessions  in 
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China  sliouKl  be  rctliiccd  to  Settlements  with  their  municipal 
government  in  the  hand?  of  ratepayers  and  leaseholders  of 
all  nationalities,  including  the  Chinese.  To  prevent  the 
outvoting  (/f  foreigners,  it  may  be  well  to  provide  that  the 
number  of  Chinese  members  on  the  Municipal  Council 
should  not  constitute  a  majority. 

Secondly,  to  afford  Chinese  officials  more  opportunities 
of  understanding  Western  principles  and  methods  of  local 
government,  and  thus  to  expedite  their  reforms,  the 
magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  a  Settlement  is  situated 
should  be  made  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Council  and  be 
invited  to  deliberate  and  to  vote  on  all  measures.  The 
chairman  of  the  District  Council  in  some  towns  where  local 
self-government  has  been  introduced  should  also  be  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Municipal  Council,  though 
expediency  may  require  a  denial  to  him  of  the  right  of 
voting.  These  steps,  if  taken,  will  at  once  reclifv  the  present 
anotnaly  of  refusing  the  Chinese  any  representation  on  the 
Municipal  Council,  and  impress  on  them  the  efficiency  and 
honesty  with  which  foreigners  administer  their  local  govern- 
ment, qualities  which  are  required  of  them  before  they  can 
expect  an  incorporation  of  Settlements  into  Chinese  institu- 
tions. They  will  at  the  same  time  promote  the  goodwill 
and  mutual  understanding  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
foreign  Communities  in  a  treaty  port. 


Tariff  and  Tariff  Administration 

So  long  as  China  was  commercially  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  there  were  no  imports  or  exports  on  which 
she  could  impose  a  tariff.  When  Canton  was  opened  to 
Portuguese  trade  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  she  was 
paid  an  annual  sum  of  24,000  taels  by  the  Portuguese  in 
lieu  of  any  imposts.  The  British  East  India  Company,  who 
had  established  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
less  favourably  treated  than  their  predecessors.  They  were 
subject  to  heavy  taxes  imposed  by  the  X'iceroy  of  Canton 
on  their  ships  and  cargoes,  and  they  were  even  more  annoyed 
by  the  vexatious  way  in  which  taxes  were  levied  and  collected 
than  by  their  excessive  rates. 

In  the  treaty  of  1842,  which  closed  the  Opium  War,  it 
was  stated  that  China  would  establish  at  all  open  ports 
a  regular  and  fair  tarif?  to  be  '  publicly  notified  and  pro- 
mulgated for  general  information  '.  It  was  then  agreed  that 
the  tariff  should  impose  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  tul  ■zuilorem  on 
all  iinporis  and  exports,  and  that  the  system  of  collection 
should  be  uniform  in  all  the  ports.  To  the  treaty  of  1858 
with  Great  Britain  is  annexed  a  tariff  schedule  which  is 
revisable  every  ten  years  on  the  demand  of  either  party  and 
in  accordance  with  the  current  market  prices.  The  first 
revision,  which  took  place  in  1902,  chose  the  average  price 
of  different  articles  in  the  years   1897-99  as  the  basis  of 
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\alii.ni(in,  aiul  the  ^^ccruul  rc'\i'^ion,  wliicli  ili\l  lun  occur  till 
1918,  chose  tliat  in  the  \e,.r?  1912-1H. 

It  should  be  obserxed  that  the  revision  of  the  schedule 
is  a  quite  different  tiling  from  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  tariff  of  China  is  fixed  for  an  indefinite  period  and  is 
subject  to  no  alteration  so  long  as  the  treaty  of  1858  remains 
in  force.  In  any  VVesiern  State  that  adopts  a  Conventional 
tariff  the  treaty  fixing  the  rates  to  be  imposed  on  import 
from  another  country  is  only  valid  for  a  definite  number  of 
)  ears  ..nd  terminable  on  due  notice  given  by  cither  side,  but 
China  is  refused  the  right  to  alter  her  tariff  so  long  as  she  has 
not  the  sanction  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  the  tariff,  which 
was  primarily  enacted  in  favour  of  Britisli  trade,  has  been 
made  binding  on  all  the  treaty  States  entitled  to  the  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  in  China,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  It  canno''  be  altered  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  thirteen  States.  The  difference  in  temperament,  in  policy, 
and  in  interest  has  so  far  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
arrive  at  any  unanimous  conclusion,  and  China  can  do 
nothing  but  content  herself  with  the  fulfilment  ot  her  treaty 
obligations  and  with  the  loss  of  her  fiscal  independence. 

In  the  Conventional  tariff  of  most  other  States  there  are 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  for  every  taxable  article,  and 
some  articles  imported  from  a  country  that  has  received 
certain  advantages  and  privileges  are  taxed  at  the  minimum 
rate  or  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  maximum  ;  the  same  rate 
must  then  be  imposed  on  goods  of  the  same  description 
imported  from  countries  entitled  to  the  most-favoured- 
nation treatment.  In  the  tariff  of  China  there  is  only  one 
uniform  rate  for  all  imports,  and  that  rate  is  the  maximum. 
The  maximum  rate  (5  per  cent.)  is  so  absurdly  low  that 
ti  reduction  of  it  in  fa\our  of  another  State  offers  nothing 
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.itu<)ctivc  c-nouqli  to  make  it  reduce  its  imposts  on  com- 
modities of  Chinese  origin.  In  fact,  when  the  tarif!  agree- 
ment of  1858  was  concluded,  there  was  no  desire  to  give 
China  anything  by  which  she  could  bargain  with  otlier 
States.  Stripped  of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  Conventional 
tarifi,  it  can  onl}-  be  looked  upon  as  a  tariff  imposed  to 
produce  revenue  {  r  the  Chinese  Government,  and  yet  the 
rate  is  so  low  that  its  yield  is  much  less  than  it  would  be 
if  only  a  few  articles  were  ta.xed  which  would  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  at  a  minimum  cost  of  collection, 
the  bulk  of  foreign  goods  being  imported  duty-free. 

An  even  greater  anomaly  is  her  duty  on  expc-ts.    While 
it  is  true  that  she  is  bound  by  no  treaty  to  tax  exports,  she 
is  nevertheless  compelled  to  do  it,  and  do  it  at  the  maximum 
rate  permitted  by  the  treaty  (5  per  cent.),  because  she  is 
laced  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing  her  immediate 
revenue  irrespective  of  the  effects  the  taxation  may  produce 
on    the   foreign   trade   of   the   country   or   the   productive 
capacity  of  the  people.     In  other  States  there  are  instances 
of   taxing  exports  for   the  sak.'  of  preventing  them  from 
leaving  the  country  of  production,  but  no  State  has  ever 
levied  a  uniform  rate  on  all  its  exports   as  China  does  at 
present.     Her  policy  is  indeed  short-sighted,  because  the 
revenue  from  export  duties  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  balance 
the  loss  to  the  nation  suffered  from  the  consequent  impedi- 
ment to  its  export  trade.     It  is  suggested  that  the  duty  is 
defensible,  because  the  export  trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of   foreigners   who   have  to   p..y   it,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  will  always  be  shifted  to  the  Chinese 
producers. 

In   the  interior  of  China,  as  distinguished  from   treaty 
port^  to  which  foreigners  must  coufiue  thembclves,  foreign 
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imporls  or  nathc  produce  tor  export  arc  exempted  trom 
inland  taxation,  wliich  is  imposed  on  all  commodities  for 
home  consumption,  on  the  payment  of  a  transit  duty  at 
the  half- tariff  rate.  '  It  is  at  the  option  of  the  British  or 
other  toreipn  merchant  to  clear  foreign  imports  to  an  inland 
market,  or  native  produce  to  a  port  of  shipment,  either  by 
payment  of  the  ditTerent  charges  demanded  by  the  inland 
Custom  Houses,  or  by  one  payment  of  a  half-tariff  dutv  ', 
but  in  practice,  he  always  chooses  the  latter  alternative  so 
as  to  L;ei  lii<  L,'((od-  exempted  from  further  taxation,  irre- 
-pecti\  e  of  the  di^tance  they  may  travel.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  interior  are  included  all  towns,  districts,  and 
\illages  not  opened  to  foreit^n  trade,  and  the  distance  from 
the  sea-coast  or  a  treat}'  port  make-  no  difference  to  their 
statu-.  On  one  point  only  China  and  other  States  have 
been  in  frequent  controversy  ;  the  former  maintains  that 
a  transit  pas^  only  exempt?  goods  from  inland  dutv  in  a  single 
journey  from  a  port  to  a  place  in  the  interior,  or  \  ice  versa, 
and  that  the  further  transport  from  one  spot  in  the  interior 
to  another  subjects  them  to  all  internal  charges;  whereas 
the  latter  contend  that  it  exempt?  the  goods  at  all  times, 
no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  conveyed  between 
different  inland  trading  posts. 

The  inland  charges  are  usually  distinguished  into  li-kin 
and  other  dues,  and  are  leviable  on  all  goods  in  transit  at 
a  rate  that  varies  at  various  times  and  in  different  localities. 
They  not  only  hinder  the  circulation  of  commodities,  but 
with  the  exemption  irranted  to  foreigners  they  actually  put 
a  premium  on  their  good-  and  encourage  foreign  competition 
against  nati\  e  merchants.  A  con?ignment  of  native  produce 
not  de-tined  tor  export  has  to  pay  all  the  taxc^  and  dues 
\\\\Q\\  it   passes   through  li-kin   barrier?  and  inland  cubtom 
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i.ition^,   uliicli   cxi^i    in   AxwM    c\cry   district    (Hsicn)   in 
China  ;    and  the  total  -um  paid  may  amount  to  as  mucli 
.IS  50  per  cent.,  in  contrast  to  2\  per  cent,  for  foreign  good;:. 
The  consequence  is   thai  in   the  interior  of  China,  many 
merchants  export   their  produce  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption to  the  nearest  foreign  port  and  then  ship  it  back 
to  a  treaty  port  and  convey  it  to  its  destination  as  if  it  were 
of  foreign  origin.     The  aggregate  of  the  duties  payable  m 
this  transiction  is  only  15  per  ^cnl.  (outward  transit  duty 
3I,  per  cent.,  export  duty   5  per  cent.,  iniiH)n  duty  5   per 
cent.,  and  inward  tran-it  duty  2\  per  cent.),  and  the  differ- 
ence between   15  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  would  give  the 
inerchani  a  handsome  Mirplus  after  the  deduction  of  the  co-t 
ol  transport.     'I'he  suu.ir  produced  in  l''ukien  lor  the  con- 
sumption of  Canton,  or  coal  from  Shantung  intended  fnr 
Peking,  i-  often  first  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  or  Korea  and 
tlien  imported  into  China  as  foreign  commodities  in  order 
10  evade  inland  taxes. 

In  view  of  these  evasions  and  other  objections,  China 
agreed  with  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
in  1902-3  that  she  would  abolish  li-kin  and  other  inland 
dues  on  the  jondition  that  she  was  allowed  to  impose  on 
imports  a  surtax  of  one  and  a  half  times  the  tariff  duty  and 
on  exports  a  surtax  of  half  the  tarif?  rate.  This  new  agree- 
ment, though  it  was  to  come  into  force  on  January  I,  1904, 
has  so  far  been  prevented  from  being  put  into  operation, 
because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  -btain  the  unanimous 
consent  of  thirteen  states  to  it— a  consent  that  is  necessary 
to  its  enforcement  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 
China,  on  her  part,  has  also  failed  to  abolish  li-kin  and 
ocher'inieriial  taxes,  owing  10  political  disturbances  and 
to    the  inability    of    her    Central  Government    to  control 
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IMuuiKi.il  .iutlioritic>,  to  whom  thoc  taxes  aro  the  principal 

In  I  he  oMStal  trade  between  tlie  diftcieiit  treaty  ports 
toreiL,Mier>  are  privileged  to  take  parr.  If  the  iiiere'haridisc 
in  tramitu  consists  of  imports  fn.m  a  foreign  country,  it  is 
exempted  trom  li-kin  and  all  other  charges,  except  the 
import  duty  p.iid  at  its  port  (,f  entry.  If,  on  the  other 
liand,  u  is  made  up  of  Chinese  produce  purchased  by  a 
loreign  subjecL  at  a  treaty  port,  it  is  regarded  as  an  export 
and  has  i,,  p,,y  .,n  export  duty,  but  no  other  charges.  On 
arriving  at  its  port  of  destination,  it  pays  a  coastal-trade 
dui\  at  the  half-tariff  rate.  Should  the  produce  be 
re-exported  to  a  third  port  within  twelve  months  after  its 
landing,  the  coastal-trade  duty  paid  on  landing  will  be 
refunded,  and  a  new  coastal-trade  duty  will  be  paid  at  the 
ihird  port.  Produce  brought  from  the  interior  to  a  port 
tor  coastal  trade  will  pay  iran>ii  dut_\  in  addition  to  export 
and  coastal-irade  duties. 

In  other  countries  the  coastal-trade  is  reserved  for  their 
own  citizen^  and  not  opened  to  foreigners.  China  only 
allcnvs  foreigners  lo  enjoy  this  privilege  because  her  own 
subjects  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  oi  ships  to  carry 
on  tlieir  coastal  trade  unaided.  Thai  it  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  loreigners  much  longer  is  hinted  at  in  the  Mexican 
n-caty  of  1907,  in  which  it  is  said  that  'this  concession  (of 
letim-  mcrcliani  ships  of  either  contracting  party  frequent 
the  ports  of  another)  does  not  extend  to  the  coasting  trade, 
granted  only  to  the  national  vessels  in  the  territory  of  each 
of  tlie  contracting  parties  ;  but  that  if  one  of  them  should 
pt-Tinii  It  .  .  .  to  any  other  nation,  the  other  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  claim  the  same  concession  or  favour  for 
lis  citizens  .  .  .  provided  the  said  contracting  party  is  willing 
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point.' 

To  rcMimc  uh.it  li.i-  bec-n  >o  t.ir  said  in  the  \.ay  of  making 
-uj^'Kestions  lo  improve  tlie  existing  tariff  arranuemcnt>,  it 
-hould  be  emphatically  stated  that  all  the  existing  Commer- 
cial  treaties  should   be  abrogated  and   that   China   should 
be   restored   to  her   fiscal   independence.     To   protect    the 
interests  of  foreigners,  a  Conventional   tariff  equitable  to 
both  panic,  should  be  framed, and  that  tariff  should  be  made 
valid  only  for  a  number  of  years,  and  subject  to  its  renun- 
ciation either  by  China  or  by  the  other  contracting  party. 
The  only  argument  that  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  tariff  is   that,  as  the  Customs 
receipts  have   been  mortgaged  lor  indet-.nities  and  loans, 
,in  alteration  of  it   might   produce  a   yield  le-s   than   that 
produced  at   the  present   time,  and   that   the    diminution 
would  endanger  the  security  of  foreign  investors.     But  it 
could  be  easily  arranged  that,  while  China  is  allowed  to  fix 
licr  own  tariff,  she  should  give  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
be  so  altered  as  to  cause  its  total  yield  to  fall  below  the 
quota  required  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of   the 
debts  and  loans  mortgageu  on  the  Custom  receipts. 

To  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  a  uniform  rate  for  all 
imports  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  not  to  grant  the  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  to  many  States.  At  present,  when  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  foreigners  in  China  are  more  developed 
than  those  of  the  Chinese  in  other  countries,  the  reciprocal 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  will  always  bring  more 
advantages  to  foreigners  than  to  the  Chinese.  This  treat- 
ment should  only  be  accorded  as  a  return  for  some  privileges 
o\  immunities  granted  bv  other  countries  in  favour  of  the 
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Clunese  comniDiiities  exported  to  thcni  and  sliould  on  no 
account  be  granted  uitiiout  a  consideration.      Moreover,  it 
should  be  made  clear  in  all  the  treaties  between  China  and 
other  Powers  that  this  treatment  is  reciprocal,  as  it  is  at 
present  uncertain  whether  the  Chinese  who  reside,  trade, 
or  have  commercial  interests  in  the  countries  entitled  to 
the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  China,  are  accorded 
the   same    treatment.      In    her    treaties    with    the    United 
States,  Japan,  Austria,  Br../.il,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  it  is  stated 
that  the  most -favoured-nation  treatment  shall  be  reciprocal, 
but  in  those  with  other  states,  including  Great  Britain  and 
brance.  excepting  their  colonies  in  Burma  and  Annam,  it 
IS  not  pni\  idcd  wlR-iher  thi>  shall  be  the  case.   Although  they 
ha\e  not,  so  far,  discriminated  against   the  Chinese,   the}' 
lould  do  so  without  violating  any  treaty  obligation. 

Hav  ing  confined  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  a:^ 
tew  States  .1^  possible,  China  should  recast  her  import  tariff 
and  substitute  tnr  ilu-  uniform  tariff  of  5  per  cent,  one 
varying  in  rates  for  different  articles. ^  Theluxuriesimported 
should  be  subject  to  high  duties  and  the  necessaries  to 
low  ;  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  the  machinery 
required  for  the  industrial  deveiopment  of  thecountry,  should 
be  imported  duty-free.  The  States  which  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  high  duties  imposed  on  some  of  their  goods  should 
be  compensated  by  a  reduction  of  rates  on  other  goods 
which  they  aho  export  to  China  in  large  quantities.  As 
an  instance,  France,  though  highly  taxed  on  her  wines, 
may  be  accorded  a  specially  low  tariff  for  her  finished  silk 
export eti  to  Cliina,  and  the  accordance  of  a  reduced  rate 
on  silk  to  a  third  State  entitled  to  the  most-favoured-nation 
ireatnieM  would  not  necessitate  a  grant  of  the  samepriviletres 
'    liniiiigiaUuii  lb  nut  LOVti\:d  by  the  iiiosi-la\  uurcd-iiatiun  dau-c. 
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.1.  those-  obtained  by  France,  because  it  may  be  unable  to 
^upply  silk  of  the  same  weight,  length,  and  fineness  as  the 
French. 

It  is  true  that  a  country  which  is  passing  from  the  purely 
agricultural  state  to  th  ^  industrial,  requires  some  protection 
for  its  infant  industries  against  foreign  competition,  but  m 
China  the  transition  has   hardly  begun  and  there  are,  as 
yet,   very   few   industries   to   protect.      Moreover,   as   the 
foreign  capital  required  for  the  development  of  the  country 
will  always  be  imported  in  the  form  of  goods,  a  protection 
.lU'ainsi  them  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  absorbing 
foreign  inxestments.    In  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  annual 
\olume  of  foreign  trade  per  head  is  only6i.,  China  requires 
the  creation  of  a  demand  rather  than  a  restriction  of  supply. 
The  people  should  be  encouraged  to  consume  foreign  goods 
in  ord.T  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  the  only  thing 
in  China  (agriculture)  that  offers  empUnmcnl  to  the  over- 
^vhelming  majority  of  her  people,  and  that  needs  protection 
in  order  to  keep  them  employed,  has  already  been  suf^ciently 
protected  by  virgin  soil  and  cheap  labour,  and  requires  no 
protective  tariff. 

For  mam  years  to  come,  the  main  object  of  the  Chinese 
tariff  should'  be  directed  towards  the  production  of  a 
maximum  revenue  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  main  benefit  she  can  hope  'o  derive  from  the  power  of 
fixing  her  own  tariff  is  that  she  will  have  something  to 
bargain  with,  either  in  the  way  of  making  a  return  to  other 
States  for  their  favourable  treatment  of  Chinese  imports 
or  as  a  retaliation  on  their  discrimination  against  them. 
She  should,  on  her  own  initiative,  abolish  li-kin  and  all 
such  dues  irrespective  of  vvhat  she  might  get  from  other 
PcAvers  in  return.    The  only  defence  for  their  maintenance, 
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ap.irt  from  tlie  weakness  of  the  Government  alreadv  alluded 
to,  is  that  durin-  the  past  few  years  they  have  brought  in 
re\cnue  alm.bt  as  LiriTe  as  can  be  expected  from  the  im- 
position of  a  surtax  as  contemplated  in  tlic  treaty  of  1902  ; 
but  with  the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade,  from  which 
the  bull:  of  tlic  li-kin  and  other  revenues  were  derived, 
they  will  produce  very  little,  and  their  repeal  should  not 
.ause  the  Government  to  suffer  any  loss. 

'I'o  complete  our  study  of  the  Chinese  tariff,  it  will  be 
necessary   to   understand  its   administration.      Before   1842, 
it   was  her  Viceroys  and  Intendants  of  Circuits  who  were 
responsible   for  the  ollection  of  customs  duties,  but   the 
P'Muice   of   corruption    and    illegal    exaction   gave    rise    to 
numerous  complaints  from  foreign   merchants.     After  the 
ireaty   of   Nanking,   it    was   arranged    that   foreign   Consuls 
^hould  collect   these  duties  for  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  the  increase  in  the  \olume  of  trade  and  the  specialized 
^kill    required   of   customs  administra  ors  made  it    difficult 
lor  them  to  do  this  extra   uork  ^^^■.:.    efficiency.     A  board 
composed  ,)f  the  Intendani  of  the  Circuit  and  three  foreign 
representatives  was  then  constituted  in  Shanghai  to  collect 
taxes  and   to  supervise  shipping,  but  it  died  a  premature 
death    because   it    was    imposMble    to    work.      In    1854,    an 
Inspector-General  of  British  nationality  was  appointed  by 
the    Chinese    Government,    and    the    assumption    of    this 
office  by  Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Hart  in  1S63  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Customs  Service  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.      The    understanding    with    Great    Britain    of    1889, 
reaffirmed   in    1906,    has   made   it   obligatory   on   China   t<') 
employ  a  Briton  at  the  head  i,f  the  Service',  so  long  as  her 
trade  exceeds  in  aggregate  that  of  any  other  treaty  State, 
'riie   iiirp.Jctur-Gcneral  is   ciiiru.icd    uitli   ihe'  direction 
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.lud  <uperviM(Hi  of   th('  Cu-^tom    Umi-r     in   .ill   tin-   ireaiy 

ports  ;    with  the  appoiiumciu  and  promotion  ot  personnel 

in  the  service  ;  and  with  the  tstabhsliment  and  maintenance 

of  hghts  and  harbours  on   the  coasts.     He   was  formerly 

under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  since  1906,  when 

the    Department   for    '  Customs    Affairs '    was   created   in 

Peking,   he   has   served    under   the   new   institution.      The 

Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Custom  House  in  a  treaty  port, 

usually  a  foreigner,  carries  on  much  the  same  functions  as 

the  Inspector-Genera)    'hough  by  the  nature  of  things  he 

attends    to    administration    in    much    greater    detail.      He 

examines   the  papers  of  all  the  ships   entering  the   port, 

collects  duties  both  on  imports  and  exports,  issues  transit 

passes,  examines  packages,  and  prevents  fraud.     In  case  of 

a  dispute  with  a  shipowner  or  consignee,  he  has  to  deal 

with  his  Consul  and,  if  necessary,  appears  in  the  Consular 

Court.       He   also   collects   coastal-trade   duties   and   li-kin 

and  other  inland  dues  within  the  15-mile  limit  from  the 

port.      The    total   number   of   Custom    Houses   in   China, 

including  those  in  leased  territories,  is  forty-seven,  and  it 

will    be   increased    when    more    ports    in    Manchuria    and 

Mongolia  are  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  accordance  with 

the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1915  with  Japan.     The  staff 

of  the  whole  service  now  numbers  7,500,  of  whom  2,000  are 

foreigners  and  the  rest  Chinese. 

The  foreign  members  of  the  staff  havj  served  China 
loyally,  and  have  never  shown  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  own  countries.  They  have  maintained  the  standard 
of  efficiency  and  vigilance  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and 
have  won  the  admiration  of  foreigners  and  the  Chinese 
alike.  The  way  in  wliich  they  are  recruited  is  thoroughly 
iniernational,  and  all  posts,  exccpi  the  Inspector-General- 
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ship,  are  open  to  candidates  from  all  treaty  State?,  ranging 
in  commercial  importance  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru. 
L-io  long  as  the  loans  and  indemnities  mortgaged  on  customs 
receipts  are  not  redeemed  by  China,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  foreign  Powers,  who  are  distrustful  of  the  Chinese 
on  monetary  matters,  to  consent  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Customs  Administration  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  seven  years,  when  the  country  has  been 
faced  with  constant  political  upheaval,  the  Customs  revenue 
has  not  been  even  remitted  to  the  Chinese  Government,^ 
but  deposited  by  the  Inspector-General  in  the  foreign 
Banks  in  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  in  order  to  meet 
the  annual  loan  charges.  There  have  been  attempts  to 
make  use  of  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Customs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  securities  offered  by  China  for  r  Jlwa}-  loans  in  the 
event  of  a  default  of  payment  of  principal  and  interest, 
as  is  stipulated  in  the  Tientsin-Fukow  Railway  agreement. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
cease  employing  foreigners  for  the  Customs  Administration 
when  tlie  Tariff  is  '^ed  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  tirgent 
importance  that  t  vlinese  should  be  trained  for  the 
Service.  The  Inspector-General  should  be  less  neglectful 
in  this  direction  than  he  has  been  in  the  past,  and  Customs 
schools  on  the  model  of  that  in  Peking,  established  in  1906, 
should  be  opened  in  all  treaty  ports  so  as  to  encourage  ai  A 
attract  promising  young  Chinese.  It  should  be  made 
a  condition  binding  on  the  Inspector-General  that  a  certain 
number  of  graduates  from  these  schools  should  be  enrolled 
in  the  service  every  year.  They  should  first  be  employed 
in  inferior  positions  and,  when  qualified,  in  responsible 
posts,  and  their  promotion  should  be  entirelv  based  on 
'   Only  the  surplus  is  remitted  to  Peking. 
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merit.  So  loni^  a?  tlie  Inspector-General  !■;  a  foreigner, 
there  i'^  no  need  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  foreign 
creditors  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  would  lower 
the  standard  of  administrative  efficiency  and  thus  diminish 
the  receipts,  and  it  would  in  time  furnish  China  with  a 
thorouehly  trained  native  staflF  capable  of  taking  over  the 
Administration,  when  custf^ms  receipts  are  no  longer  mort- 
Lragcd  for  foreign  l<i.ins. 
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F.coiwmic  Concessions  and  Foreign  Investments 


In  this  (.haptcr  it  is  proposed  to  deal,  first,  with  con- 
cessions granted  to  foreign  Governments  ;  secondlv,  with 
Cliinese  public  loans  issued  through  foreign  banks  ;  and 
thirdly,  with  foreign  capital  invested  in  industrial  enter- 
prises in  China. 

(i)  Under  the  first  category  comes  the  Russian  Concession 
(it  the  Chinese  F.asiern  Railway,  which  runs  from  Chita 
through  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria  to  Vladi- 
vosiock  and  connects  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  with  the  Russian  Pacific  port.  Its  length  in  Chinese 
lerritnr}  i^  about  980  miles,  and  its  total  cost  of  construction 
350,000,000  ro;:bles.  In  the  contract  between  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Russian  Railway  Svndicate,  it  is 
provided  that  subject:^  of  both  States  may  equallv  take 
shares  in  the  capital  authorized  at  5,000,000  roubles,  but 
the  provision  has  offered  nf)  attractions  to  the  Chinese. 
The}'  resent  a  concession  which  gives  the  control  of  their 
strategical  points  to  an  Alien  Government  ;  and  far  froin 
beimr  willing  to  give  it  financial  help,  thev  tried  their  best 
to  pre\ent  the  railway  scheme  from  coming  into  operation. 
Moreover,  iliey  have  little  capital  to  invest. 

The  management  of  the  railway  is  entrusted  to  a  Com- 
mittee elected  by  shareholders,  and  its  Chairman  must  be 
Chinese.  But  events  have  proved  that,  to  all  intents  and 
purpose.-,    the  Chairman  is   only   a    figure-head   elected   to 
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'save  the  face'  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  full 
power  of  control  rests  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
who  guarantees  the  railway  revenue  for  working  expenses 
and  amortization  of  bonds,  whicli  can  only  be  issued  with 
liis  consent.  Moreover,  he  has  the  power  to  accept  or 
reject  nominations  made  by  the  Committee  of  Engineers 
and  other  officials. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  now  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Japan  was  originally  the  scMuhern  extension  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway.     It   has  been  transferred  to  her 
since  llie  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Japanc-e  War,  and  the 
conditions  formerly  binding  on   the  Russian  Government 
are  nojv,  presumably,  binding  on  the  Japanese.     But  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway  Syndicate,  the  capital  of  which 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  the  Japanese  Government,' 
has  now  acquired  the  additional  concession  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line   and   has  built   sevejal   branch  lines,   making 
a  length,  with  the  main  line  included,  of  680  miles.     The 
Syndicate  is  also  authorized  by  the  Chinese  Government 
to  exploit  mines  in  Fushan,  in  Yentai,  and  in  Hsin  Chiu 
coalfields.     It  m.aintains  a  steamer  service  between  Shanghai 
and  Dalnv,  m.anages  the  Dalny  Harbour,  and  supplies  gas 
and  electricity  to  several  tt>wns  in  Manchuria. 

Under  the  contract  between  Russia  and  C'.ina,  the  latter 
has  the  right  to  redeem  the  lines  thirty-six  years  from  the 
date  of  their  opening  to  traffic.  This  remains  true,  so  far 
as  the  portion  retained  by  Russia  i<  concerned.  For  the 
portion  transferred  to  Japan,  the  term  of  redemption  has 
been  extended  from  tliirt)--six  to  ninety-nine  years  and  the 

'  The  authorized  capital  of  the  South  Manchurian  Syndicate  is 
150,000,000  yen  and  the  subscribed  iz:',<-oo,ooo,  ol  which  tiie  Japanese 
Covcrnnient  take  i<o,ooo,ooo  yen. 
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earlipM    pw^-iblo    .i.iu-    of    rcaemption    ha<    been    fixed    ..i 
2002.     '  The  term  of  the  Aniiing-Mukden  line  shall  expire 

in  2007.' 

In    connexion    with    her    lease    of    the    Kiaochow    Bay, 
Germany  is  granted  the  right  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Tsintao'to   Tsinanfu.      Its    total   length   now   opened   to 
traffic  is  284  rniles  and  its  cost  of  construction  58,032,000 
marks.     In  its  agreement   with  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  railway  syndicate  stipulates  that   the  Government  or 
people  of  China  may  subscribe  to  the  capital  and  appoint 
directors,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
the  shortage  of  capital  and  the  suspicion  of  foreigners  have 
prevented  the  Chinese  from  investing  money  in  the  enter- 
prise.    After   the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  the   time  of 
signing   the  agreement,   China    m:.\    purchase   the  line   by 
paying  four-fifths  of  the  original  cost   of  the  machiner)', 
rails,  and  other  equipments,  but  in  case  she  desires  to  borrow 
foreign   capital    f<.r   the    development    of    the   province   of 
Shantung,  German  capitalists  will  have  the  preference. 

In  association  with  the  railway  concession,  Germany  ha^ 
the  right  to  exploit  mines  within  thirty  li,  or  ten  miles, 
limit  from  the  line,  and  has  operated  those  in  Poshan  and 
Weihsien  districts,  which  in  IQ13  produced  687,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal.  'Die  additional  right  to  prospect  for  mines 
in  seven  areas  not  included  in  the  railway  zone  was  acquired 
bv  the  Syndicate,  but  so  far  no  great  success  has  crowned 

its  effort-. 

In  the  Pr()\ince  of  Yunnan.,  France  has  extended  her 
railway  svstem  from  Indo-China.  A  syndicate  with  a 
capital  (.f  12,500,000  francs,  together  .vith  a  subvention  ot 
12,500,000  francs  from  the  Government  of  Indo-Chma, 
was    entrusted    nith    the    construction    of    the    line    from 
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llaiphoii  to  I.ankav  on  I'leiii  h  territory,  ,inii  troin  [,aokay 
to  Vunnanfii  on  Chinese  territory.  The  total  cost  of  con- 
struction is  165,000,000  francs  and  the  mileage  is  533"77, 
of  which  288-94  n^ilcs  arc  on  Chinese  soil.  Under  the 
agreement  signed  with  France  in  1903,  China  has  the  right 
on  the  expirv  of  twenty  years  from  that  date,  to  '  get  hacl; 
the  land  granted  and  to  repurchase  the  line  from  the  French 
Government  after  the  payment  of  all  expense;  put  into  the 
railway,  including  slocks,  interest  and  principal  of  bonds, 
and  all  properties  in  connexion  with  the  line  '. 

All  the  concessions  so  far  dealt  with  arc  immune  from 
.my  interference  by  the  Cliine^e  Government,  before  the 
time  of  their  redemption  ;  and  they  were  granted  under 
the  pressure  of  the  powers  interested,  who  demanded  them 
not  with  the  motive  of  developing  the  country,  but  with 
that  of  establishing  their  influence  in  certain  parts  of  it,  «o 
that  they  might  delimit  their  respective  spheres  of  interest 
and  convert  them  into  their  protracted  territory,  in  the 
event  of  a  disruption  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

(2)  The  more  important  asset  of  foreign  capital  in  China 
is  that  invested  in  public  loans  issued  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. We  need  not  be  detained  here  with  her  loans  issued 
before  the  war  with  Japan,  as  they  have  now  all  been 
redeemed  ;  nor  with  her  war  loans  issued  In  1894-5,  to 
the  aggregate  of  ^^'6,635,000,  as  they  were  also  promptl\- 
redeemed  within  twenty  years.  The  loans  issued  after  the 
war  to  pay  her  indemnity  to  Japan  and  other  demobilization 
expenses  are  represented  by  a  Franco-Russian  Government 
loan  of  j^i 5,820,000  and  two  Anglo-German  (lovernment 
loans  of  ^1,000,000  each.  'I'hey  are  all  secured  on  the 
Maritime  Customs  Revenue  with  the  additional  guarantee 
of    the   Rus^ian   (Government    in    the  case   of   the    Franco- 
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Rus>i.in  loan,  .ind  of  rharu'cs  on  tlircc  >alt  laxc^  ami  four 
li-kin  ic\t'nuc5  in  the  case  of  ihc  second  An^lo-Gcrman 
loan.  The  amounts  of  principal  outstanding  on  DcccmbtT 
31,  1915,  arc  respectively  X9,745,446,  £10,901,475,  and 
l\  ^,148,950.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Customs  Receipts 
were  ofTered  as  security,  not  only  because  of  the  handsome 
sum  of  money  they  yielded  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Customs  adininistration 
was  in  the  hands  of  foreitmers  whom  the  lending  Powers 
could  tru-t  to  remit  their  receipts  regularly  and  without  any 
default  to  the  (jo\ernmcnt  lo  enable  ;hem  to  pay  their  debt. 
'I'he  Boxer  indemnity  amounting  to  £67,500,000  to  be 
paid  bv  China  to  different  I'oucrs  uas  converted  into  a  loan 


DiUe.  Tide,  Source,  &V. 

1898        British  arut  Chintst-  Cor- 
poration   for    Imperial 
Railways      of      North 
I'hina 
1S98       Franco-Belgian  Loan  for 
Peking-Hankow   Rail- 
way 
1902       Russo-.Asiatic  Bank  Loan 
for      Shansi      Railway 
(Lloated  in  France) 
iqci       F'ranco-Belgian  tor  Kai- 
feiigfu-Honan  Railway 
1907       Franco-Belgian     Supple- 
mentary    Loan     (Kai- 
feugfu-Honan  Railway) 
1904       British  and  Chinese  Cor- 
poration      Loan       for 
Shanghai -Nanking 
Railway 
1907       British  and  Chinese  Cor- 
poration      Loan       for 
Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway 
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1,000,000 

640,000 

2,250,000 


Interest, 
o 


650,000 


Price 

of 


Amount 

received 

bv  Chinese 


hsuc.   (iuiernment. 


97 


97i 


1 00 


90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 
95i 


Fon-i^n  Investments  2i.> 

redeemable  by  anmi.il  iIl^talmenls  in  thiity-iiinc  ycar^.  W  ilh 
if>  interest  accumulated,  the  principal  outstanding  in  1914 
ua^ £63,847,268.  It  ij  secured  on  thebalanceof  the  Maritime 
Customs  Revenue  not  already  mortgaged  tor  previous  loans, 
,uid  in  fact,  to  enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  pty  their 
indemnity,  the  Powers  consented  to  revise  the  Chinese  tariff 
ill  1902,  bringing  it  to  an  effective  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
by  re-valuing  the  commodities  according  to  their  current 
market  prices. 

Other  loans  issu'-d  by  China  on  foreign  markets  arc  mostly 
for  the  construction  (jf  railway^.  i''or  the  sake  of  simplicity 
and  contrast  the  following  table  is  appended. 


90 

90 

90 

90 
90 

90 
95i 


Term  ■'/ 

Redemption. 

Years.       Date. 

4>  1944 


192S 
«932 

'934 
'93^ 


30 


5° 


47 


Principal  Principal 

paid  off  to        outstanding  on 


Dec.  31,  1915.     Dec.  31,  191 


'953      \ 


Security. 

i  L   '  ' 

():2,5oo  1,667,500      GovcrnmeiU  Guarantee  and 

Revenue  of  Railway,  Rail- 
\\A\   to  be  handed  over  in 
case  of  default. 
Redeemed  in  1909. 


1525^0  1,447,5:0      Government  Guarantee  and 

Revenue  of  Railway. 


§2  000  i,55:,Qoo      Government  Guarantee  and 

Revenue  of  Railway. 


'953 


To  be  re- 

y  deemed  in 
I  full  in  1953 


2,900,000       Profits  of  and  mortgage  upon 
the  Railway. 


Li 
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hijlr.  Title,  Suivcc,  Sc. 

1905       Pekin  Syndicate  Loan  for 
Taskow-Chinghuas 
R.iil\vd\- 

1905  I  long  Koii  J  {lo\crntntiil 
1-0, in  for  redemption  of 
Canton-Hankow  Rail- 
way Contract 

1907  British  and  Chinese  Cor- 

poration Loan  for  Can- 
ton-Kowloon  Railway 

1908  Anglo-German  (Imperial 

ChiiiC'-e  Government. 
5  per  cent.  Tientsin - 
Pukow  Railway  Loan 

1909  Anglo-German    (Imperial 

Chinese  Government. 
5  per  cent.  'I'ientsin- 
Pukow  Railway  Loan 
1 908  British  and  Chinese  Cor- 
poration Loan  for 
Shanghai -Hangchow- 
Ningpo  Railway 

1908  .\iiglo-French  Loan  for 
Redemption  of  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway 

1908  Japanese  Loan  for  Kirtin- 
Changchun  Railway 

19C9  Japanese  Loan  for  Hsin- 
kimtun-Mukden  Rail- 
way 

1910  Anglo-German  (Tientsin- 

Pukow  Railway  Sup- 
plementary Loan) 

1910  London  City  and  Midland 
Bank  (Yuchuaupa 

Bonds  for  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway  Ex- 
penses) 


Amount 
Prtce        rrcrived 
/'nuctpul  oj        bv  Chinf%i 

.Imouni.         Interest,     /siue.  Government, 
i 
700,000  5  ■■~  90 


1,100,000     4^ 


1,500,000       5      TOO 


_v'J00,OO0 


veil 

5,000,000 


2,150,000 
&  10  ^ 

£215,000 
320,000 
<■'  10  — 
£32,000 

i 

3,000,000 


450,000 


5     98? 


2,000,000     5    100 


i,5co,ooo     5     99 


98 


100 

94 

93 

93 

93 

94 
93 
93 


108 


100 


1?^&^M^W^M^^^ 


i'urcign   Investments 


Principal  Principal 

Term  nj  paid  >,}f  l'>  uutilaitdmg  on 

Redemption.         Dec.  jl,  191".  D(c.  31,  1915. 
lean.       Date.                  £  £ 


Sccurttx. 


iu:c     lirst  Instalment         700,000       Government  Guaranttc  and 
due,  1916  Revenue  ol  Rad«  ay. 


1915 


Redeemed. 


3= 


1937     I'irst  Instalment       l,;o-,.oo       Profits  nl  and  mortgage  upon 
<luc,  igio  the  Hallway. 


i9;,8  \ 


29  1938 


I'irst  Instalment       5,000,000       Tirbt  rha.ge  upon  li-kin  and 

i'lternal  revenues  ot  Chili, 
Siiantung,  and  Kiangsu. 


due,  I9I9 


30 


.938 


I'irst  Instalment       1,500,00^       Surplus  ':arnings  of  Peking- 


due,  1919 


Mukden  Railway. 


30 
18 


1038     I'irst  Instalment  5,000,000       Surplus   taxes  of   Chekiarig, 

-'■*         due,  1919  Kiangsu,  Hupch,  and  Chill. 

,934     I'irst  Instalment  215,000       Revenue  of  the  Railway. 

due,  1914 

1927        £5,399  '6^'-  £^6,607  4^-.     Revenue  of  the  Railway. 


,043     First  Instalment      3,000,000       First  charge  upon  li-kln  and 

^^^       due,  1921  certam    internal    taxes    of 

'    ^  C'hih,  Shantung,  kiangsu, 

and  Akkwei. 
1920     First  Instalment  45°>°oo       Government  Guarantee, 

due,  1916 


IIU.  .    ! 


k 


Ji6 


EcuiiuDiu    ('oiin.'si,ioiii>   and 


J)u 


Tiur.  S 


'iUU(\    .J,L. 


syic        l'<  king-llankow  Rfdcinp- 
tion   Loan   (Vokohania 
Spi'cic  Bank) 

ii)i  I  ^■^K■hua^pu  Loan  (\V)ko- 
Kania  Specie  Bank)  for 
IVkiii,u-llaiiko\v  Rail- 
way Expenses 

i.yi  I  llukwang  Railways  Sink- 
irg  I'lind  Golii  Loan 
(I'"our-nations  group) 

MI-        -Nanshany-Kinkiang 

Railway     Loan     'l^ait 
Ajia  Industrial  Co.) 

lyi;  Lung-Tsing-U-llai  Rail- 
way ^  Loan  (^Belgian 
Syndicate) 

191 J        Siny,;n.;-Pukow  Railway 
British     and    Chinese 
Cijrporation) 

iyi4  I'askow-Chinghua  Rail- 
way 

190c  Anglo-Dani>Ii  'lelegraph 
Loan 

Ivy- 1  Anglo-Danish  'I'eleg'-  r'. 
Loan 

I911  Telegraph  Loan  (Lantern 
Extension  and  Great 
.Northern  Railway 

Company) 

1911        Currency      Reform     and 
Industrial  Development 
Loan         (L'our-iiations 
group) 

191;        Loan     from     Messrs.     II. 

Crisp  i  Co. 
191;,        5  "o  Reorganization  Loan 

(!'ive-nations  group) 

1914  Chinese  Government  5  ",, 

Gold     Loan     (Banqu 
industritllc  de  Chine) 

191 5  Chi  ncscReiiublic  5",,  Con- 

version   Loan   (Banquc 
Italo-Bclgc,  London) 


Principal 

A'uatDit. 
i 
220,000 


1,000,000 


Soo,ooo 

210,000 

48,000 

■5,000,000 

10,000,000 


400,000 


Interest. 


0,000,000 

5 

500,000 

6J 

4,000,000 

5 

_;, 000,000 

5 

■linount 
Pi  tc?        I cccivcd 

nf        I'v  (.'/mi  I  CSC 
Issue.  (JuvernmcHi. 

97i 


95 


V5 


95 


95 


5,oco,coo 

5 

95 

89 

25,000,000 

5 

90 

S4 

4,000,000 

5 

— 

— 

I'i>n'ii;ii   Invcblmciils 


2x7 


Principal  Principal 

TtinroJ  pniii  ol]  to  outstaudiiii^  nil 

Kcdempiwn.         /^ic.  31,  1915.  Z)«.  31,  1915. 
]\\irs.       Date.                  £  £ 

10  1920     First  Instalment  ^10,000 

due,  1915 


Security. 


-S 


40 


I93O     rirsl  Instalment       1,000,00-.       Guveninient  Ciuaranlcc  and 
due,  1922  I'ributc  (jrain  Conversion 

t  ix  of  Kiangsn. 

1951     First  Instalment      6,000,000       iinpch  and  Hunan  Salt  and 


due,  1921 


15 

'V-7 

I'irst  instalment 
due,  1922 

4 

1952 

— 

4c 

'953 

— 

20 

"*35 

— 

jO 

■93° 

— 

2<) 

'930 

— 

^^Ohalf-y 
instalme 

early 

nts) 

4i,6«4 

li-kin  revenues  and  Hupeh 
rice  tax. 


4,000,000      (Jovcrnmcnt  Guarantee  and 
mortgage  on  railway. 


Soo,ooo  — 

—  Shanghai-'l'aku  Cable. 

—  Chefoo-raku  Cable. 
458,336  Certain  Tcleg.aph  Receipts. 


,nuL  yet  floated)  An  advance  of  £400,0:0  made       Tobacco,    Wine,    production 
iiu  June  I,  19U  and  consumption  taxes  of 

the  three  Manchurian  Pro- 
vinces and  new  Salt  Sun 
tax  7th  whole  China. 
40  1952     First  Instalment      5,occ,coo      Surplus      re-.cnuc      of      Salt 

due,  1923  Gabelle. 

47  i960     First  Instalment    25,000,000      Salt  duties. 

due,  1930 
50  1964     I'irst  Instalment      4,000,000 

due,  1930 


4K 


1968 


300,000      Land  lax  and  Customs  duties. 


i  H 


M 
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Economic  Concessions  and 


\  icw   I  cm, irk-  mi  ihcM.'  \od\\>  arc  iiccc--ary. 
In   the  first  place,  it  should  be  made  clear  that,  unlike 
tho>e  in   other  counlrie^,  foreign   loans   in  China  arc  not 
purclv  commercial  transactions.     'I'hcy  are  negotiated  by 
banks  or  other  financial  in-titution>  nith  the  consent  and 
support  of  their  Ciovernments,  and  subject  t(    'heir  control. 
Political  expediency  influences  and  dominates     msiderations 
for  remuneration,  and  often  compels  bankers  or  financiers 
to  accept   or   reject   terms  in  accordance  not   with  market 
ci.ndiiion>,   but  with   political  instructions  issued  by  tlieir 
Ciovernments.    It  follows  that  with  every  change  in  govern- 
mental policy,  there  is  a  change  in  the  terms  of  loan  contracts. 
Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  distinct  periods  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  public  loans,  each  (period)  characterized 
bv  a  policy  not  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  oi  foreign 
Powers.     The  period  before    1908    was   marked   by  inter- 
national competition,  and  since  then  it  has  been  marked  by 
co-operation.    To  illustrate  this  distinction,  let  us  take  a  few 
instances  of  railway  loans. 

In  1898,  Ru>,-ia,  acting  through  the  agency  of  a  Belgian 
Syndicate,  acquired  the  right  to  finance  the  Peking-Hankow 
Railway.  She  aUo  ofiered,  through  French  and  Belgian 
Banks,  to  finance  the  railways  of  Shansi  with  the  object  of 
exploiting  the  coal-mine>  in  that  province.  These  two  moves 
caused  anxiety  to  Great  Britain,  who  was  afraid  of  a  Russian 
encroachment  on  her  rights  and  interests.  In  consequence, 
she  demanded  from  the  Chinese  Government  that  the 
Shanhaikwan-Hsinmintun  line  (now  a  section  of  the  Pekmg- 
Mukden  Railw.iy)  should  be  built  with  British  capital  and 
by  British  engineers  so  as  to  cut  ot?  any  possible  connexion 
between  the  Russian  railways  in  the  interior  of  China  and 
those  in  Manchuria,    I'o  this  demand  China  yielded  ;   and 
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'.iq 


liii.illy  Rii^.MH  and  (ircat  Britain  came  lo  an  agreement  lo 
ilie  effect  tiial  tlic  former  would  not  aeeV  for  railway  con- 
ccJMon^  for  herself  or  lier  national>  in  the  basin  of  the 
^an^tze,  and  the  latter  would  not  seek  them  to  the  north 
cf  the  Great  Wall.  At  the  ^ame  lime,  the  Government  of 
llonj;  Kong  was  anxious  to  lend  money  to  China  to  redeem 
the  Canton-Kowloon  Railway  from  the  American  Cliina 
De\elopment  Company,  to  whom  the  construction  had  been 
conceded,  so  as  not  to  introduce  American  competition  in 
any  region  near  tlie  Colonw 

Competition  always  promotc>  the  interests  of  the  con- 
Mimer,  as  he  can  then  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  '  ut,  as 
already  noted,  foreign  competition  in  China  is  not  governed 
by  economic  law.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  diplomatists 
(if  different  Powers,  or  between  diplomatists  and  the  Chinese 
(lovernment.  In  fact,  it  placed  China  in  the  most  anomalous 
position,  because  the  number  of  loans  she  could  accept  at 
a  time  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  her 
treaty  States,  with  whom  she  desired  to  cultivate  cordial 
relations.  Since  1908  tb.e  policy  of  competition  has  been 
changed  to  that  of  co-operation.  The  Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway  was  financed  by  a  corporation  consisting  of  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shai  L^hai  Bank  and  the  Deutsch-Asiatische 
Bank.  These  two  institutions  negotiated  conjointly  with 
the  Chinese  Government  for  a  loan  and  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  to  be  floated  respectively  in  London  and  Berlin  at 
the  same  price  and  bearing  the  same  interest.  The  northern 
section  of  the  line  was  to  be  cfmstructed  by  a  German 
engineer  and  the  souihern  by  a  British.  The  principle  of 
co-operation  was  further  extended  in  the  case  of  the  Hu- 
kwang  Railwa}-,  and  the  Currenc)'  Reform  and  Industrial 
Development  in  Manchuria  Loani  linall}',  in  lyil,  included 
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France  .iiui  the  L'nitcd  St.itc--  in  ilic  cni<  -prises  (in  aiiditiun 
to  CJrc.u  Britain  and  Cicrmany).' 

Witli  the  nc>,'otiation  of  the  Reorganization  Loan  in  1913, 
International  Co-operation  reached  its  cnlminatintr  phase. 
The  banl''i"  Group  representing'  vour  nations  was  extended 
to  one  entintr  dx.     Russia  and  Japan  were  ii.vited  to 

jiiin  thi  .armed  Con>nrtiiim  and  participate  in  the  floatation 
of  the  loan.  Tt  \\a-  now  declared  in  the  official  language 
of  the  Governments  interested  that  Internationalization  of 
Chinese  Loans  had  hcciaiie  their  mutual  determi.ted  policy, 
and  it  \sas  further  proclaimed  by  the  Briti-h  Government 
with  full  convictioii  that  '  both  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
tinancicrs  and  the  investin<r  public,  and  also  as  a  safeguard 
of  China's  credit,  it  i-  incumbent  on  them  to  prevent  .  .  . 
all  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  former  dangerous  policy  of 
unproht.dile  international  competition  in  China,  which  only 
enabled  the  Chinese  Cjo,  ernment  to  obtain  money  without 
adequate  guarantees,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
(jovernments  interested  to  exercise  the  necessary  control 
o\er  the  terms  of  an\'  loans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  intern.itionalization  of  future  loan'-  would  go  far  to 
secure  this  desirable  end  '.'- 

International  Co-operation,  carried  to  this  extreme,  has 
its  drawbacks  .md  is  as  injurious  to  China  as  unscrupulous 
c'lmpeiition.  It  denies  her  the  freedom  to  contract  loans 
in  the  most  reasonable  market,  and  under  the  most  favour- 

'  It  should,  liowcvtr,  bv  noted  thai  iiittnuuioiial  co-uptration  does 
nut  cxchide  China  from  negotiating  separate  loans,  as  she  has  in  the  case 
of  the  Pukow-Slnyang  and  the  Sinvufu-Shasi  railway  loans,  but  the 
struggle  for  the  right  to  finance  and  con'-truct  railways  among  diflferent 
Powers  «o  as  to  check  and  balance  c.ich  other  has  now  come  tn  an  cud. 

•  Cd.  6446,  p.  4.     The  i'oreign  Oihcc  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
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able  tcrm«.  It  inip(>^i.->  on  hc-r  the  will  of  ihc  lciulin£>  s;roup 
and  threatens  to  (.lri\  e  her  into  bankniptey  in  case  she  refuses 
to  accept  the  term?.  It  creates  a  monopoly  and  destroys  the 
activities  of  other  financiers.  Moreover,  if  the  control  of 
expenditure  i-  enforced,  it  may  lead  to  an  international 
control  of  China''-  finances  on  the  Egyptian  model,  a  control 
tliat  would  destroy  her  fiscal  independence. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States  withdrew  from  the 
Consortium    and    refused    to    commit    herself   to   a    policy 
injurious  to  the  Republic.     Moreover,  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  the  fi\e-nalion  tjroup  were  deliberating  with  the 
Chinese  Minister  oi  Finance  on  the  security  and  interest, 
the  Chinese  Government,  through  their  agency  in  London, 
signed  quietly  and  confidently  a  loan  for  ^(^1,000,000  with 
a  Stock  Exchange  broker,  named  Crisp,  representing  a  group 
of  British  and  French  financiers.     The  conclusion  of  this 
loan  created  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  chancelleries  of 
the  Powers  concerned  and  induced  the  Quintuple  Group  in 
Peking   to   modify   their   terms.      In    the   final   agreement, 
though  it  was  provided  that  the  Chinese  Government  should 
give  the  group  the  option  of  issuing  future  loans  guaranteed 
on  the  revenue  of  the  Salt  Administration  (on  which  the 
Reorganization   Loan  is  mortgaged),  or  supplementary  10 
the  Loan  just  concluded  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  to 
which  it   was  to  be  expended,  namely,  the  redemption  of 
outstanding  loans,  the  disbandment  of  troops,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  current  administrative  expenses,  there  was  created 
nothing  like  a  monopoly  for  the  group  or  an  international 
control  of  China's  finances.     Moreover,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  China  will  depend  on  further  borrowings  for  the  pur- 
poses specified.    In  fact,  it  is  only  due  to  the  disorganization 
of    her    financial    and    politic.,1    machinery    caused    by    the 


H 
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Revoliitidii  that  -ho  i-  roinpcllcd  tn  borrow  niniu-y  for  ilic'^f 
jHirposcs  ;  and  it  further  loans  arc  needed,  as  no  doubt  they 
will  be,  they  will,  let  us  hope,  be  devoted  to  productive 
purposes,  such  as  extension  of  railways  and  reform  of  the 
currency.  For  these  productive  purposes,  China  is  free  to 
borrow  on  any  marker,  and  is  bound  by  no  obligation  to 
the  Quintuple  Group. 

International  control  of  China's  finance  may  have  been 
avoided,  but  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  successful 
conclu-ion  of  the  loan,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Russian,  a 
Cierman,  and  a  Frenchman  should  be  employed  b\'  the 
Chinese  Government  to  co-operate  with  their  (.>\n  ofHcials 
in  the  .\udit  Bureau  and  the  National  Loan  Department 
to  which  the  contr(jl  of  the  expenditure  of  the  loan  was  to 
be  entru^ted  ;  and  that,  -hould  the  representatives  of  the 
Group  '  be  in  doubt  in  re-pect  to  disbursements  of  loan 
funds  which  have  been  made  '  by  the  Chinese  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  said  representatives  "  shall  be  entitled  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  foreign  Director  of  the  National  Department 
and  to  call  upon  him  for  the  production  of  receipts  and 
vouchers  for  inspection  ".  .Moreover,  the  Salt  Gabelle,  on 
which  the  loan  was  mortgaged,  liad  to  be  reorganized  and 
administered  with  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  (Britisli)  Chief 
Inspector  and  many  other  assistant  inspectors  (foreign).  It 
is  true  that  tliese  ofHcials  are  all  appointed  and  may  be 
dismissed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  subject  to  no  inter- 
ference of  the  (jroup,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  t^^e  fact 
that  ihey  must  be  foreigners,  and  that  the  group  insisted  on 
their  appointment,  is  indicative  of  its  anxiety  to  get  the 
loan  funds  properly  expended  and  the  security  efficiently 
administered  -^o  as  lo  produce  sufHcient  yield  to  meet  the 
service  of   the   loan- — an   anxiety   that    is   explained    by   its 
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di-;iru>t  of  Cliinc-i.'  offici.il-;  In  fact,  it  ni.iy  hv  ~.iid  that  the 
rontrol  by  f(>rci<>n  employees  of  the  Chinese  Government 
i<  a  modi/s  vizwrnli  between  an  independent  <  ontrol  bv  China 
herself  and  that  by  foreign  delegates. 

In  her  railway  loan  agreements  signed  before  1908,  China 
consents  to  the  supervision  and  direction  by  lending  banks 
in  regard  both  to  construction  and  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  proceeds.  In  the  Shanhaikwan-Hsinmintun  Railway 
loan  agreement,  signed  with  the  British  and  Chinese  Cor- 
poration in  1898,  it  was  provided  that  '  during  the  currenc}' 
of  the  loan,  the  chief  engineer  should  be  a  British  subject 
and  appointed  by  the  Corporation  ;  that  the  principal 
members  of  the  Railway  stal?  should  be  Europeans  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Administrator-General,  and  only  liable  to 
be  dismissed  in  the  event  of  inisconduct,  or  incompetencv 
after  consultation  with  the  chief  engineer',  and  that  'an 
Kuropean  accountant  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
with  full  power  to  organize  and  direct  the  keeping  of  railway 
accounts,  and  to  act  with  the  Administrator-General  and 
the  chief  engineer  in  the  super\  ision  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture '.  '  The  loan  was  to  be  the  first  charge  upon  the 
security  of  the  railway  property  between  Peking  and  Shan- 
haikwan,  and  on  the  freights  and  earnings  of  the  nea  line 
(from  Shanhaikuan  to  Hsininintun),  when  constructed.' 
The  Chinese  Government  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  at  the  proper  date  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  default  of  payment,  the  railway  line  and  its  property 
are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Corporation. 

These  conditions  are  reproduced  in  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
R,  Iway  Loan  C(mtract  with  the  additional  article  that  the 
Corporation  has  the  power  to  appoint  two  British  members 
to  the   Board  of  Commissioners   in  charge  of   the  general 
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fupcrvi^ioii  ci  tlic  work  (the  rciii.iinini,'  iwn  IlK'nlb^.'r^  ot  the 
I5i)ard  bciiiu'  Chinc^c  and  appoiiitcd  by  tlic  Cliincsc  Director- 
General). 

The  Cnrpdrntion  i<  to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profit,  and  the  experience  Ljaincd  durinij  the  Revolution 
in  191 1  ha<  proved  that,  so  Ion?  as  the  loan  is  not 
redeemed,  it  can  claim  the  rii^dtt  to  make  the  railway 
neutral  in  time^  of  intc  nai  strife  bi-'tween  different  political 
factions. 

The  same  condition-^  }M'e\ailcd  in  the  case  of  the  I'ekinu- 
Hankow  Railwav,  before  it  was  redeemed  in  1909  by  the 
Chinc'^e  (jo\ernment  from  the  Belijian  Syndicate.  'I'hc' 
contrt)l  of  the  Taochini;  Railway  in  the  province  of  Honan 
remains  witli  the  Peking'  Syndicate  (a  British  firm),  so  lone 
as  the  bonds  i-^^ued  bv  it  for  the  Chinese  Government  are 
not  redeemed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  railways  so  far  mentioned 
foreiL'n  control  i^  strong;,  and  that  the  chief  ens^ineers 
appointed  b\-  the  lending  corporations  are  not  onlv  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  lines  but  also  with  their  up-keep 
after  thev  liave  been  built.  Nominally,  they  are  Chinese 
Government  property,  but  during  the  currency  of  the  loan 
China  has  not  an  absolute  control  of  the>e  possessions,  and 
if  she  wishes  to  take  any  step  not  provided  for  in  the  original 
agreement,  -he  has  fir-t  to  a^k  for  tin-  perrni^sion  of  the 
Corporation^  acting  on  behalf  of  investors. 

In  all  the  railway  loans  i/?/r<-  ig()8,  foreign  control  is  much 
diminished,  if  not  entirely  eliminated.  In  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railwa\-  Loan  Agreement  signed  in  that  \  ,  it  is 
provided  that  tlie  construction  and  the  control  ot  the  line 
re-t  entireh  with  the  Directors  appointed  by  the  (]ovt'ni- 
meiii.     The  Director^  appoint  ihiet  engineer-  acceptalile  to 
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iIr'  Iciuling  corporation,  and  employ  accountant^  of  thtir 
own  choice.  They  control  the  funds  derived  from  the  loan 
and  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  purchase 
of  material.  There  is  no  such  provision  as  the  sharing  of 
profits  by  the  Corporation,  but  for  the  service  it  has  rendered 
in  connexion  with  the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  payment  of 
interest,  a  compensation  is  paid  by  the  Government  out 
of  the  first  issues  of  bonds.  In  short,  the  line  is  entirely 
Chinese — under  native  ownership  and  control,  except  for 
a  periodical  inspection  of  the  account  books  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  loan  is  secured  on  the  li-kin  and  inland  excise  of 
the  four  provinces  which  the  railway  traverses.  Unlike 
other  lines  previously  constructed  with  foreign  capital,  the 
Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  is  not  mortgaged,  and  in  the  event 
of  the  yield  from  these  duties  being  insufficient  to  meet  the 
service  of  the  loan,  they  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
Maritime  Customs  Service.  This  service,  being  staffed  with 
Europeans,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  foreign  investors,  and 
it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  entrusted  with  this  additional 
duty,  if  necessity  arises,  in  the  interest  of  China's  credit,  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  investors,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  provision  is  not  intended  to  be  effective,  as  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  foreign  Customs  StaflE  to  administer  the 
inland  excise  of  China,  which  has  been  much  complicated 
by  thousands  of  years  of  tradition  and  immense  diversity  in 
the  system  of  taxation  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  conditions  go\erning  the  Tienisin-Pukou  Railway 
loan  have  been  made  a  basis  of  negotiation  for  subsequent 
loans,  for  that  of  the  Hukwang  Railway  with  the  Quadruple 
Group,  and  for  those  of  the  Pukow-Sinyang  and  the  Singyu- 
Shasi  Railways  with  the  British  and  Chino'^e  Corporation, 
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Till'  only  ditfiTciRc  i>  ilut  ilu'^c  LiUcr  linc^  .iro  niort,<.M,i,'t\l 
for  Id.m-',  ulicrc.is  llie  I'iciu^in-I'ukow  line  i-;  not  ;  .ind  tli.ii 
in  tlic  I'.i'-c  ot  the  Sin^'yu-SluM  line  the  contract  h.i^  been 
made  on  a  percentat,'e  ba?i-.  The  ajipointinent  of  personnel 
and  the  control  ot  the  fund^  derived  fruni  loans  remain 
entirely  with  the  Chinese  Governnu-nt. 

It  may  be  argued  that  so  long  as  the  chief  engineers  are 
foreigners,  as  required  by  all  these  agreements — British  and 
German  on  the  TientMn-Pukow  line  ;  British,  German,  and 
American  on  the  Hukuang  liiu'^  ;  Briti^il  on  the  I'ukou- 
Sinyang  and  the  Singyu-Shasi  lines — there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  foreign  control.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  a  necessarj' 
inconvenience  at  this  elementary  stage  of  railway  construc- 
tion in  China.  Science  is  a  new  study  t(j  the  Chinese  and 
technologic.d  skill  can  only  be  acquired  with  experience. 
The  work  of  training  native  engineers  has  onlv  begun  so 
recently  that  there  has  not  ^  •  been  time  to  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  to  ui.de.'take  railw.iy  construction 
on  an  extensive  scale.  That  the  Chinese  themselves,  when 
properly  trained  and  employed,  can  construct  railways  with 
the  best  results  has  already  been  proved  by  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  Railway,  a  Government  line  built  by  profits  from 
the  Peking-Mukden  line. 

It  should  thereft>re  be  made  a  rule  that,  on  all  lines  built 
with  foreign  capital,  Chinese  engineering  students,  or  those 
who  have  exceptional  aptitude  for  engineering  work,  should 
be  given  every  facility  to  improve  their  skill,  and  that  as 
soon  as  tliey  are  qualified  they  should  be  employed  in 
suitable  posts.  If  this  is  done,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
native  engineers  will  be  soon  overcome  and  eventually  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  employ  foreigners. 

A  word  as  to  the  control  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  by  the 
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i-<iiiii£>  hank<.  The  riiisnu  d'ftri'  tor  uuli  conirol  is  that 
llic  Chiuc-ii-  otHiials  have  iioi  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
confidence  in  the  matter  ot  handling  money,  and  that,  as 
they  are  inexperienced  in  railway  work,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  maintain  the  .-^ame  standard  of  vigilance  and 
efficiency  as  is  found  in  most  luiropean  railway  managing 
ilepartments  ;  but  the  successful  construction  and  the  good 
management  of  the  Tientsin-Pukovv  line  have  already  justi- 
fied the  belief  that,  provided  they  arc  equipped  with  a  proper 
staflf  and  ,ire  under  proper  supervision,  they  can  be  trusted. 

Tn  fact,  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  elaborate  system  of 
financial  check  and  control  in  other  countries  that  the 
integrity  of  their  officials  has  been  well  maintained.  China 
is  adopting  this  system  by  creating  Audit  departments 
and  by  giving  her  Parliament  a  control  mer  finance.  When 
the  system  has  become  efl'ective,  foreign  financiers  mav  well 
give  up  their  distrust  of  the  Chinese.  They  will  then  not 
be  troubled  with  the  control  over  securities  and  proceeds 
of  loans,  but  simply  present  coupons  for  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  at  the  proper  times.  In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that, 
with  the  better  organization  of  Chinese  banks,  China  will 
be  able  to  float  her  loans  in  European  markers  by  her  own 
agents,  without  relying  on  the  good-will  of  foreign  financiers. 

(3)  Foreign  Capital  in  private  enterprises. 

Subjects  of  treaty  States  have  the  right  to  '  frequent, 
reside,  and  carry  on  trade,  industries,  and  manufactures,  or 
pursue  any  other  lawful  avocation  in  all  ports,  cities,  and 
towns  of  China  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  opened 
to  foreign  residence  and  trade  '.  In  pursuance  f)f  this 
right,  they  have  not  only  established  business  firms  of  every 
description  in  various  ports,  but  have  also  erected  many 
factories,  using  the  most  modern  machinery  and  employing 
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ilinu^and^  of  killfil  .nut  un-killi\i  I.ihnurcr^  to  manu- 
t.irturc  artiilc-  tor  all  piirpd^cs,  raiiu'inu  in  mai^Miitiuk-  from 
a  pin  h.ilf  .w.  iticli  limu'  to  a  -toamsliip  of  10,000  ton'^  in 
displacement.  'I'he  he-t-known  works  owned  by  foreigners 
are  the  Sunliu'lit  Soap  l''a(  tory  and  Cotton  Mills,  which  in 
1(^14  owned  5io,oS.S  ^[MlKik■s  antl  ?,94H  looms,  in  addition 
to  355,600  spindles  and  1,190  looms  owned  h}'  the  Chinese. 
The  only  restriction  on  foreigners  in  open  ports  is  that  they 
must  not  enijape  in  the  transport  or  manufacture  of  contra- 
band pood--  and  other  prohibited  articles,  such  as  morphia, 
without  special  authori/.ation  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  aliens  are  only 
tree  10  act  within  the  boundaries  of  open  ports.  In  the 
interior,  they  are  not  allowed  to  trade  or  reside  uidess  they 
are  enijaL'ed  in  -ome  reliirious  mission.  For  pleasure  or 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  the}'  may  only  tra\el  under 
pas-ptjri'-  issued  by  their  Consuls  and  visrs  by  the  local 
authorities  ;  and  durini^  the  journey,  they  arc  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  Chinese  officials,  but  may  not  establish 
business  firms  or  industrial  works.  They  may  erect  ware- 
houses and  may  accompany  their  goods  on  transport  from 
a  port  to  the  interior  or,  if  purchased  in  the  interior,  to 
a  port  for  shipment  abroad,  but  during  all  these  transactions 
they  must  not  stay  longer  there  than  their  business  requires. 

These  rules  are  generally  observed,  but  there  are  instances 
of  evasion,  mostly  cases  of  Japanese  shopkeepers  or  pedlars, 
who  sell  biscuits,  medicine,  and  toys,  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  similarity  to  the  Chinese  in  the  standard  of  living 
and  comfort,  can  mix  with  them  more  easily  than  most 
Europeans.  A  legal  exception  is,  however,  provided  in 
South  Man.  huria.' 

'   See  below. 
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'I'd  the  ^'ciuT.il  nik'^  rct,Mrdini;  turriuruT^  in  the  interior 
miriiiij:  incn.h.uus  ;ind  eii;;inecrs  fdriii  .m  exception.  Tlie 
rij^'ht  to  exploit  mines,  apart  from  that  urantcd  to  foreign 
Go'  rnment^  in  tonnexion  with  their  railway  conccs^ion'», 
is  UM.iaily  ;,'ranted  In  speiial  apreeinents.  As  an  in>tai\ee, 
the  Peking'  Syndicate  is  authorized  (by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment) to  exploit  mines  in  the  provinces  of  Shan'^'  and  Honan 
on  the  conditions  that  it  advances  a  loar  to  China  as  her 
share  in  the  capital  of  the  mininj,'  Company;  that,  during 
the  term  for  which  it  is  authorized  to  exploit,  it  sets  aside 
6  per  cent,  of  its  annual  proceeds  for  redemption  of  the 
loan  and  lO  per  cent,  for  repayment  of  the  capital  and 
consequent  reduction  of  interest  ;  that  it  pays  one-fourth 
I'f  the  net  profits  as  royalties  to  tlie  grantor;  and  that  it 
pa\^  a  productioi.  -.  of  :;  per  cent,  at  the  pit-.  On  tlic 
expiration  of  the  term,  it  hands  o\er  all  mines  to  China 
'gratis  and  without  an)  compensation  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
Chinese  merchants  acquiring  three-fourths  of  the  shares  of 
one  mine  within  "xty  years  from  the  time  of  the  grant, 
that  mine  may  then  be  redeemed  from  the  Syndicate. 

Other  mining  explorers  obtain  their  rights  under  different 
conditions.  The  French  Syndicat  du  Viinnan  undertook, 
in  return  for  the  right  to  operate  inines  and  for  the  facilities 
given  to  it,  to  furnish  annually  1,000,000  lb.  of  copper 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  provided  the  working  of  the 
mines  allowed  of  it  ;  to  permit  the  Government  to  partici- 
pate in  the  net  profits  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent.  ;  to 
pay  taxes  and  duties  as  required  by  Chinese  law  ;  and  to 
open  a  mining  scliool  tor  the  beriefit  of  the  Chinese.  In 
the  agriL-ment,  it  is  said  that  '  the  Syndicate  undertakes  to 
(.ause  Chinese  capital  to  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
public  issues  of  sliares ',  but  there  arc  very  few  capitalists 
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in  Chin.i  who  have  the  courage  to  invest  in  a  joint-stock 
enterprise,  the  intricacies  of  which  they  do  not  understand. 
This  French  enterprise,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Peking 
Syndicate,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  conces- 
sionaire, the  Chinese  Government  having  no  voice  in  its 
management.  There  -  re  other  enterprises  in  which  Chinese 
and  foreigners  take  an  equal  number  of  shares  and  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  management.  Such  are  the  Yalu 
River  Timber  Company  nd  the  Penshi  Hu  Mining 
Company,  both  Chino-Japanesc  concerns  in  Manchuria. 
In  the  contract  relating  to  the  former  it  is  provided  that 
5  per  cent,  of  the  net  jMofit  shall  be  appropiiated  to  the 
Chinese  Go\ernmciu,  "in  consideration  of  its  permission 
to  fell  trees  '.  and  tliat  '  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed 
.tmiiiig  shareholder;,  ot  the  two  countries  ';  in  tliat  relating 
to  the  latter,  it  is  agreed  that  *  after  paying  8  per  cent, 
interest,  any  profits  will  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
of  whicli  2^  will  be  paid  to  the  Chinese  Government  as 
a  contribution,  and  61  will  be  equally  divided  among  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  shareholders ',  the  remaining  one  part 
being  put  aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  In  each  of  tliese  two 
companies,  there  are  two  Direc.-.rs-in-Chief,  one  of  each 
nationality,  both  subordinate  to  the  Chinese  Governor  of 
Manchuria,  who  is  ex  officio  Director-General.  So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  contracts  is  concerned,  China  is  not  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  position,  but  in  practice  the  Japanese 
hold  more  than  half  the  number  of  ^harcs  by  registering 
themselves  under  Chinese  names  and  in  the  event  of  China 
being  unable  to  subscribe  the  full  quota  of  shares  allotted 
to  her — an  event  that  often  happens — they  nominally 
advance  her  a  loan  as  her  subscription,  but  actually  get 
control   ot    the    whole    number   of   shares    for    thenisehes. 
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Tlic  Japanese  Directors-in-Chief,  with  the  support  of  their 
Government,  often  assume  the  exclusive  right  of  control, 
relegating  their  Chinese  co-operators  to  the  position  of 
a  figure-head. 

These  joint  enterprises  are  established  by  special  agree- 
ments between  the  Governments  concerned.  There  are 
otlier  emerprises  not  supported  by  Government  authority, 
but  established  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  registered  or  located.  Little  need  be 
^aid  of  the  co-operation  between  Chinese  and  other  nationals 
in  enterprises  situated  in  other  countries,  or  situated  in 
China  but  under  the  control  of  other  State^.  The  Chinese 
are  treated  as  citizens  of  any  other  friendly  State  and  enjoy 
the  same  pr.\ilegcs  and  fulfil  the  same  obligations.  In 
fact,  they  are  protected  by  two  clauses  in  the  treaty  (jf 
1902  with  Great  Britain  to  the  eiTect  that  : 

'  Whereas  questions  havv^  arisen  in  the  past  concerniiig 
the  right  of  Chinese  subjects  to  invest  money  in  non- 
Chinese  enterprises  and  companies,  and  whereas  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  large  sums  of  Chinese 
capital  are  so  invested,  China  hereby  agrees  to  recognize 
the  'gality  of  all  such  investments  past,  present,  and 
future  ',  and  that 

'  It  being  ...  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  share- 
holders in  a  joint-stock  company  should  stand  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  as  far  as  mutual  obligations  are  concernecl, 
China  further  agrees  that  Chinese  subjects  who  have  or 
may  become  shareholders  in  any  British  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany shall  be  held  to  have  accepted,  by  the  very  act  of 
becoming  shareholders,  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  or 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  such  Company 
and  regulations  framed  thereunder  as  interpreted  by 
British  Courts,  and  that  Chinese  Courts  shall  enforce  com- 
pliance therewith  by  such  Chinese  shareholders,  if  a  suit  to 
that  efTect  be  entered,  provided  always  that  their  liability 
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shall  not  be  other  or  greater  than   thai  ot   British  share- 
holders in  the  same  company.' 

T^rilei  t'cse  two  provisions,  numerous  Chinese  Iia\c 
est;''lj^  e('  industrial  works  and  commercial  houses  in 
Briti'..  Co'o  'li  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
'I'hey  1,,  >-e  .dso  invested  in  many  foreign  companies, 
espcv^ially  tl  ose  \\i<ose  interests  are  in  the  East,  such  as 
the  Hong  iv.n.^  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and 
many  Innirance  Companies  having  branches  in  China. 

The  same  treaty  provides  that  '  the  British  Government 
agree  that  British  subjects  in\esting  in  Chinese  companies 
shall  be  under  the  same  obligations  as  the  Chinese  share- 
holders in  sticli  companies  ".     This  is  effective,  indeed,  in 
Chinese    companies    establisiied    in    other    coimtries    under 
the    law,    the    notable    instance    being    the    investment    bv 
British   capitalist-^    in    >ugar   or   rubber    plantations,   in    the 
Str.iit-  Sclllcincnts  and  the  Malay  Slates,  (jwned  and  con- 
trolled  by  Chine-..'.      But    within    the   dominion    of   China 
there   are    \ery    tew    instances    in   which    foreign   capital   is 
invested    in    a    Chinese    enterprise.      China    has    her    own 
business    methods    and    customs,    which    are    beyond    the 
capacity    of    foreigners    to    master.      Her    industries    ha\e 
hitherto  been  mostly  organized  on  the  system  of  partner- 
ship or  single  proprietorship,  and  very  few  of  them  on  a 
joint  stock  basis.     She  is  only  beginning  her  industrial  life 
in  the  modefn  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  will  probably  be 
some   time   before  -^he  can    witness   a   full  development  of 
her   modern   enterprises.      Moreover,   a    Chinese   company 
registered  in  China  will  necessarily  be  under  Chinese  juris- 
diction, and   foreign   shareholders   may  have  to  appear  in 
Cliinese    courts    in    cases    of    litigation.      Extra-territorial 
riu'lits  prevent   ilieni,   however,  from   appearing  in  Chinese 
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courts  as  defendants,  though  iliey  arc  allowed  to  lodge 
protests  against  Chinese.  Under  such  conditions,  it  may 
be  unwise  for  foreigners  to  invest  in  Chinese  companies, 
even  though  the  latter  are  so  highly  organized  and  de\  eloped 
as  to  attract  their  savings. 

In  the  mining  regulations  issued  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  1914,  it  is  provided  that  '  citizens  of  treaty  States 
may  join  with  Chinese  citizens  in  acquiring  min"ng  right-, 
but  they  must  conform  with  these  regulations  and  all  (.)ther 
laws  connected  with  them  '  and  that  they  'shall  not  hold 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  -hares  '. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  these  regulations  are 
acceptable  to  foreigners,  thj  restriction  on  the  number  of 
>harcs  they  may  hold  does  noi  encourage  their  spirit  of 
enterprise.  Foreigners,  once  they  invest  their  mone\  in 
China,  desire  security,  and  so  far  they  have  not  seen  their 
wa\  to  trust  the  Chinese  with  the  care  of  their  money. 
I'he  Chinese  in  China  ha\e  not  yel  pro\ed  themselves 
capable  of  organizing  modern  enterprises  to  the  satisfaction 
111  foreign  capitalists.  So  long  as  foreign  capital  is  restricted 
to  50  per  cent,  the  preponderant  power  of  control  will 
rest  with  the  Chinese.  The  inability  of  the  law  courts 
to  afltord  them  proper  protection  is,  in  fact,  the  root  of 
all  troubles  confronting  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  with  the  political  settlement  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  with  the  successful  execution  of 
judicial  reforms,  the  Chinese  will  be  enabled  to  develop 
their  natural  capacity  for  organizing  industries,  and  that 
foreigners  will  be  willing  to  lend  them  their  capital  and 
expert  service  as  they  do  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
I' rce  exchantie  ut  scientific  knowledge  and  merchandise 
between   China   and   the  West   will  not   only   help  her   to 
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develop  iR-iselt,  hu.  lo  supply  America  and  luuope  witli 
many  sorts  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods  of 
which  they  arc  sorely  in  need. 

The    restriction    by    the    Chinese    Government    on    the 
introduction   of  foreign   capital,  as   shown   in   the   mining 
regulations  i>  explained  by  their  dread  of  admitting  foreign 
political  influence  and  domination,  which  in  the  past  have 
always  accompanied  commercial  exploiters.     The  Chinese 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  mind  that  they  would  rather 
have  their  treasures  buried  underground  than  let  foreigners 
open  them  and  bring  in  diplomatic  controversies.     Their 
patriotism  is  not  less  strong  than  that  of  any  other  race, 
and  the  nationalistic  feeling  has  been  strengthened  rather 
than   weakened   with   the   progress   of  modern   education  ; 
and  the  time  may  come  when  the  poS'^ession  of  heavy  guns 
and  cruisers  will  no  longer  enable  foreigners  to  disregard 
the  sentiments  of  the  Chinese.     It  is  therefore  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign  Governments  that,  while 
they  secure  reasonable  protection  foi     he  investors  of  tlicir 
respective  countries,  they  should  allow  them  a  free  hand  to 
compete  in  China,  as  they  do  in  all  other  countries,  without 
giving   them    any   supervision   or   direction   influenced    by 
political  or  territorial  consideration  . 
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§  I.    Kiaochotv  Question 

0\  August  15,  1914,  Japan  dispatched  to  Germany  an 
ultimatum  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  We  consider  it  highly  important  and  necessary  in  the 
present  situation  to  take  measures  to  remove  the  causes  of 
all  disturbance  of  the  Peace  in  the  Far  East  and  to  safe- 
guard L'eneral  interests  as  contemplated  in  the  agreement 
of  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
secure  firm  and  enduring  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  is  the  aim  of  the  said  agreement,  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  sincerely  believe  it  to  be 
its  duty  to  give  advice  to  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  carry  out  the  following  two  propositions  : 

'  (i)  To  withdraw  immediately  from  Japanese  and 
Chinese  waters  the  German  men-of-war  and  armed  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  disarm  at  once  those  which  cannot  be 
withd''awn  ; 

'  (2)  To  deliver  on  a  date  not  later  than  September  iSth, 
to  the  Imperial  Japanese  authorities,  without  condition  or 
compensation,  the  entire  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  with 
a  view  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  '^he  same  to  China, 

'  The  linperial  Japanese  Government  announces  nt  the 
same  time  that,  in  the  event  of  its  not  receiving  by  noon  of 
August  23rd  an  answer  from  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment signifying  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  above 
advice  offered  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government, 
Japan  will  He  cnmpclled  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  meet  the  situation." 
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On  the  expiry  nt  the  time  limit,  no  reply  had  heen  received 
from  the  German  Government.  War  was  declared  on  the 
23rd,  and  Kiaochou  was  blockaded  on  the  27th.  The  army 
of  Japan  landed  in  Shantunj^  on  September  2,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  British  regiments  from  India  and  Wei- 
hai-wci,  captured  Kiaochow  on  November  6,  1 914. 

With  these  few  dates  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  discus- 
the  question  of  the  liability  of  leased  territory  to  attack 
in  the  event  of  the  lessee  being  at  war  with  a  third  Power 
(the  lessor  being  neutral). 

It  should  be  first  emphasized  that,  in  spite  of  what  inter- 
national lawyers  say,  lease  is  different  from  cession  ;  and 
territory  held  on  lease  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  the 
lessee  State.  It  may  be  true  that  the  latter  intends  to 
acquire  a  place  in  the  sun  by  cession,  but  that,  with  due 
regard  tor  outward  appearances,  he  is  compelled  to  disguise 
his  intention  under  the  mild  form  of  lease.  Many  legal  acts 
ha\c  behind  them  intentions  which  are  not  exposed  in  the 
documents  relating  to  them  ;  but  law  courts  can  only  be 
guided  in  their  judgements  bv  what  is  clearly  written  down. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  judges  to  inquire  into  the  intention, 
which  is  often  beyond  the  range  of  human  investigation. 
So  it  is  true  that  in  diplomatic  transactions,  treaties  are  the 
only  instruments  binding  on  the  parties  concerned.  To  go 
beyond  them  and  consider  the  motives  of  the  signatories  is 
not  only  novel  to  the  traditions  of  diplomacy  but  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

Whatever  the  intentions  of  Germany  may  have  been  when 
she  obtained  from  China  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  and  the 
right  of  free  passage  for  her  troops  in  a  zone  of  50  kilometers 
surrounding  it,  she  did  nut  rc(.ci\c  from  China  a  piece  of 
territory  a:-  an  integral  pari  ut  tlie  German  Empire,     it  is 
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expres'^ly  sr  cd  in  the  treaty  tli.it  bnih  in  the  znrte  and  in 
the  leased  territory,  China  reserves  her  riphts  of  sovereignty, 
\\  hat  she  conceded  is  the  permission  tn  exercise  these  rights 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  The  territory  remains  Chinese, 
but  its  administration  is  delegated  to  Germany  for  ninety- 
nine  years. 

The  delegation  has  its  extent  as  well  as  its  limit.  The 
extent  is  defined  in  the  treaty  by  an  article  to  the  effect 
that  China  '  abstains  '  from  taking  any  measures,  or  issuing 
any  ordinances,  '  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  German 
Government  '  and  '  especially  from  placing  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  any  regulation  of  the  water-courses ', 

These  restraints  on  her  part  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  the  lessee  to  fulfil  liis  duty  without  '  any  possibility 
of  conflict','  but  apart  from  them,  China  hasher  position 
as  the  territorial  Sovereign  unimpaired.  She  is  fully 
entitled  to  negotiate  with  the  German  Government  on  any 
course  that  she  is  prepared  to  take  ;  and  subject  to  its 
approval,  she  is  authorized  to  issue  orders  and  enforce  laws 
on  the  le.;sed  territory  and  in  its  surrounding  zone — an 
authorization  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  usages  of  inter- 
national law,  had  the  status  of  Kiaochow  been  legally  the 
same  as  that  of  Hanover  or  Dresden.  Rules  of  the  law 
require  that  one  State  should  on  no  account  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  independent  Slate  ;  and  China 
would  have  broken  the  rules,  had  she  considered  Kiaochow 
as  outside  her  dominion  and  yet  exercised  her  rights  of 
sovereignty  affecting  its  internal  administration,  as  she  has 
done  in  establishing  Customs  Houses,  in  regulating  steam 
navigation,  and  in  maintaining  the  same  tariflF  in  Kiaochow 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover,  while  Germany 
1  Art.  3,  Treaty  of  1898. 
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is  craiued  the  richi  to  construcr  fortifications  on  the  leased 
territoiv  for  the  protection  of  buildings  and  the  harbour, 
China   reserves  to  herself  the  right   to  station  troops  and 
take  military  measures  in  the  zone  in  agreement  with  the 
German  Government.     In  fact,  the  fortifications  are  not 
erected  by  the  lessee  Power  with  the  object  of  protecting 
himself  against   the  lessor  or  any  other  State.     They  are 
erected  as  an  integral  part  of  the  military  measures  of  the 
lessor,  and  in  tlie  event  of  the  latter  being  at  war  with 
another  Sta^e,  they  t.ould  be  taken  over  and  operated  by 
him  to  defend  his  dominion.     It  is  stated  in  the  treaty  that 
it   is   '  to   increase   the   military   readiness   of   the  Chinese 
Empire '  that  Germany  is  granted  the  right  of  free  passage 
for  her   ;roops.      In   other   words,   like   a   Power  allied   to 
Germany,  China  introduces  German  troops  into  her  territory 
in  order  to  make  them  co-operate  with  her  own  soldier}'. 
Whether  the  introduction  is  effected  of  her  own  will  or 
forced  on  her,  is  a  matter  that  does  not  aflfect  our  argument. 
Judging  from  the  legal  status  of  Kiaochow  so  far  explained, 
the  conclusion  can  be  easily  drawn,  that  for  purposes  of  war 
and   neutrality   it  should  be  considered   as  a   part  of  the 
Chinese  and  not  of  the  German  territory.     Early  in  this 
war,  China  was  neutral,  and  by  the  rules  of  international 
law   '  the   territor}'   of   neutral  powers   is   inviolable '       If 
Kiaochow  was  attacked,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  China. 

The  attack  was,  however,  excused  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  ground  is  that  as  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  which  had  been 
leased  to  Russia,  were  attacked  during  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  the  attacks  on  Kiaochow  only  followed  a  precedent. 
The  fallacy  of  this  is  manifest,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
during  that  war,  the  whole  of  Manchuria  (east  of  the  Liao- 
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Ho  River),  of  which  the  leased  territory  was  only  a  small 
part,  was  delimited  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  a  belli- 
gerent zone  within  which  she  did  not  enforce  neutrality. 
As  the  whole  province  was  liable  to  attack,  there  was  no 
question  of  sparing  a  corner  whether  it  was  leased  to  Russia 
or  not.  Manchuria,  though  Chinese  territory,  was  in  Russian 
occupation,  and  for  reasons  of  military  exigency  it  had  to 
be  considered  as  a  possession  of  the  occupant. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  law  to  govern  all  cases  of  lease. 
Each  is  governed  by  its  own  treaty.  The  treaty  which 
leased  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  Russia  is  different,  both 
in  nature  and  scope,  from  that  by  which  Kiaochuw  is  leaced 
to  Germany.  According  to  the  former,  China  was  not 
allowed  to  station  troops  of  any  kind  within  the  boundary 
of  the  leased  territory.  Batteries  and  barracks  were  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Tsar, 
without  any  pretence  of  making  them  serviceable  to  the 
territorial  sovereign.  As  to  its  administration,  she  was  denied 
the  right  to  establish  customs  houses  or  to  do  anything  in 
the  nature  of  government.  She  was  even  denied  the  right 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  welfare  of  Chinese  inhabitants. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes.  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  were 
Russian  territory  and  were  therefore  liable  to  attack.  The 
position  of  Kianchow  is  altogether  different  ;  and  no  parallel 
arguments  can  be  deduced  from  the  attack  on  the  former 
Russian  leased  territory  to  justify  the  attack  on  Kiaochow 
Bay. 

The  second  ground  is  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  law  of 
lease  and  usufruct  that  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  mis- 
behaving himself  and  endangering  the  safety  of  his  neigh- 
bours, the  latter  have  the  right  to  oust  him  from  the  land 
in  his  occupation.     On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe, 
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Ceini.iny  wa'^  m.ikini;  militarv  preparatii)n<  bchiiui  the  ram- 
pan-  of  tlif  'I'sin^tau  forts  and  tittint,'  war  vessels  in  Uie 
kiaochow  harbour  with  a  view  to  raidinL;  ilic  naval  stations 
and  merchant  ships  of  the  Allies.  Under  these  circumstances 
tlie  Allies,  of  whom  Japan  was  the  leading;  Power  in  the  Far 
Kast,  wore  fullv  ju-tified  by  the  principle  of  self-defence  in 
launching  an  attack  on  the  German  forts  in  order  to  destroy 
the  enemy  plan  before  it  was  matured.  Consideration  for 
self-preservation  may  compel  a  Power  to  attack  leutral 
territory,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  securing  her 
own  safety;  but  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law 
laid  down  in  the  Caroline  case,  the  extraordinary  action  is 
only  justified  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  '  instant,  over- 
whelming, leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  time  for 
deliberation  '.  With  the  limited  number  of  ships  and  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  German  Governor  of  Tsingtau, 
when  the  ultimatum  was  issued,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
danger  to  the  Allies  was  so  instant,  so  overwhelming,  and  so 
urgent  as  to  require  an  immediate  attack. 

As  to  the  choice  of  means,  the  lessor  was  responsible  to 
the  Allies  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  lessee.  Should  the 
latter  misuse  or  overstep  his  power,  the  Allies  have  the  right 
to  demand  from  China  that  she  should  intervene  to  prevent 
him  from  giving  them  cause  for  anxiety.  In  dealing  with 
a  Power  like  Germany,  which  had  already  been  characterized 
by  unscrupulousness,  it  was  imperative  for  the  Allies  to  ofTer, 
and  the  Chinese  to  accept,  advice  which  would  ensure  their 
mutual  safety  against  the  enemy.  But  one  searches  in  vain 
for  any  hint  to  China  from  Japan  or  any  other  Allied  State 
before  the  issue  of  the  ultimatum. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Allies  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
futility   of   a    negotiation    between    China    and   Germany, 
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because  it  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  their  demands  by  arms,  and  the  Germans 
would  yield  to  no  other  pressure.  This  is  true,  but  it  affords 
no  excuse  for  the  Allies  to  overrun  Chinese  territory.  With 
I  heir  willingness  and  readiness  to  assi^^t  less  advanced  States, 
I  hey  should  have  given  China  moral  support  lo  make  her 
demands  effective.  A  reasonable  time-limit  should  have 
been  accorded  to  her  to  give  the  negotiation  a  chance  of 
niccess,  before  the  Allies  issued  an  ultimatum.  In  case 
Gernviny  was  obstinate  and  ignored  China^  treaty  rights, 
they  should  have  hel^u-d  her  to  maintain  her  neutrality  by 
lending  her  an  armed  force,  but  should  not  have  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  Kiaochovv  without  her  previous  knowledge 
or  consent. 

After  the  operations  had  begun,  it  was  useless  to  discuss 
the  legahty  of  the  attack.  The  die  had  been  cast  and 
further  developments  were  watched  with  burning  interest. 
The  attack  itself,  let  it  be  repeated,  was  a  breach  of  China's 
neutrality,  but  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign  further 
breaches  were  committed.  Assaulting  the  Tsingtau  forts 
from  their  rear,  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  and  the  artillery 
of  the  Japanese  army  landed  at  Lungkow,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Shantung  promontory,  at  the  south  side 
of  which  Tsingtau  is  situated.  The  distances  from  the 
landing-place  to  the  forts  and  to  the  outer  outskirts  of  the 
zone  within  which  German  troops  had  a  right  to  free  passage 
were  respectively  eighty  and  fifty  miles.  If  the  territory 
within  the  zone  was  open  to  the  passage  of  Japanese  troops, 
because  its  neutrality  had  been  compromised  by  the  partial 
use  made  of  it  by  the  Germans,  there  was  nothing  to  justify 
their  landing  and  marching  on  the  neutral  territory  outside 
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pli-adcd  military  iuh  cs-ity.  '  NeccsMty  h\<n\<  no  law  ' ;  aiul 
it  is  nut  within  mv  jmwcr  to  prove  that  the  necessity  existed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  British  continjjents  which  co- 
operated with  the  Japanese  ditl  not  land  outside  the  zone, 
but  lawfully  and  carefully  observed  the  difference  of  the 
absolute  and  the  '  coinproniised  "  neutrality  by  landing  at 
Laoshan  Ba\-  within  the  /.one. 

'  Rules  of  neutrality  ',  says  Sir  Francis  Piggott,'  have  been 
framed  to  meet  ordinary  circumstances,  of  which  fighting 
is  one;     ihey   are  hardly  applicable   to  abnormal  ci^'um- 
stances   without   inodificati'V..'  '      Tf    this   inter|->retatioa   is 
accepted,  China,  who  was  impotent  ..nd  unwilling  to  fight 
for  the  manitenance  of  her  neutrality,  could  not  do  (Other- 
wise than  acquiesce  in  its  violation.    Moreover,  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  authorities  on  international  law  that  neutrals  are 
oniy  expected   to  fulfil  their  duties  '  with  due  diligence ' 
and  '  with  the  best  means  at  their  disposal ' ;    and  they  are 
not  legally  bound  to  undertake  anything  beyo.d  their  power. 
When  the  landing  of  Japanese  troops  on  neutral  territory 
had  already  become  an  accomplished  fact,  China,  following 
the  precedeitt   during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,   in   which 
fighting  took  place  on  her  soil  but   was  restricted  to  the 
w  est  of  the  I,iao-ho  River,  proceeded  to  double  the  extent  of 
the  original  50-kilometre  zone  within  which  German  troops 
were  free  to  pass — that  is  to  say,  to  delimit  an  area  having 
'I'.-ingtau   as   the  centre  with   a   radius  of   100  kilometres. 
Within  the  circumference  of  this  circle  the  belligerents  were 
free  to  take  military  action,  and  China  was  not  responsible 
for  any  damage  to  their  life  and  properly. 

Against  thi-  'Xtension  of  war  zone  Germany  immediately 
protected  to  the  Cliinese  (Government.     In  reply,  the  latter 
'  Tbe  Mneiernth  Century,  March  1915. 
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pointcil  out  that  the  extcrr^ioii  ua'<  only  ordered  after  and 
not  before  the  landing,'  of  Japanese  troops.  '  Were  China 
to  use  force  a|,'ainst  the  Allies  and  oppose  the  landing;,  she 
should,  in  order  to  be  impartial,  also  use  force  to  oust  the 
Germans  from  Tsingtau,  because  that  place  is  still  Chinese 
territory,  Germany  havint,'  no  rij,'ht  to  make  military  pre- 
parations.' As  she  could  do  neither,  she  had  to  accept 
a  situatio"  created  by  fonr  majeur,' ;  and  in  the  words  cf 
the  official  dispatch  to  Germany,  the  extension  was  'dictated 
by  a  correct  appreciation  of  her  peculiar  position  and  a  proper 
estimate  of  her  duty  to  herself '.  In  short,  ihou-li  the  /.one 
was  extended,  she  still  hoped  to  confine  bellitrerent  operations 
within  a  limited  area.  The  anomaly  of  her  position  was 
manifest,  but  a  nation  that  was  not  too  proud,  but  too 
feeble,  to  %ht  had  to  pay  a  price  for  its  neglect  of  military 
preparation. 

Contrary  to  her  hopes  and  expeditions,  the  violation  of 
China's  neutrality  did  not  end  with  the  extension  of  the 
zone.  The  invading  army  was  on  the  march  and  was  detci- 
mined  to  observe  no  proclamation  of  neutrality.  It  was  not 
deterred  by  the  boundary  lines  marked  by  ch  ilk  on  the  sand 
any  more  than  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  proclam^iion  in  Peking. 
The  invaders  had  made  theit  plans,  irrespective  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Chinese  Government  ;  and  it  did  not  make  the 
faintest  difference  to  them  when  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
had  lianded  to  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Peking  a  very  reliable 
and  accurate  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  extended 
zone— a  map  that  would  be  posted  to  Tok;  o  for  record  but 
not  issued  to  the  Commander  in  the  field. 

From  Lungkow,  the  Japanese  troops  marched  to  Tsinanf  u, 
200  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  circumference  of 
the   extended    zone   and   60   mile^^    atrain    from    the   leased 
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territory  .u  Tsinj^'iau.     In  the  district  ilirough  wliich  ihey 
passed,  requisition  without  compensation  was  made  on  the 
peaceful    Chinese    inliabitants,    who    were   pursuing    their 
occupations  without  the  shghtest  notion  of  what  was  going 
on.     It  was  immaterial  whether  their  vocabulary  was  suffi- 
ciently larue  to  enable  tliem  to  read  a  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Japanese  Commander  to  the  effect  '  thai  they  must 
afford  aid  to  the  Japanese  troops  in  all  matters  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability;    that  any  one  daring  to  disobey  military 
orders  or  to  injure  aity   mem.ber  of  the  Japanese  Forces 
would  be  at  once  arrested  and  severely  punished  without 
mercy  ;   that  this  is  not  an  empty  threat  ;  and  that  all  must 
strictly  obey  '  ;   but  they  had  to  supply  carts,  boats,  cattle, 
horses,  fuel,  grain,  and  anything  that  the  invaders  thought 
useful  or  necessary.    According  to  the  rules  .  f  land  warfare, 
it  is  permissible  for  belligerents  to  make  requisition  with 
compensation  on  hostile  citizens,  but  there  is  no  precedent 
in  this  enlightened  age  for  making  it  without  compensation 
on  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State  in  their  own  territory. 

Tsinanfu,  tbwards  which  the  invading  army  was  marchine, 
was  the  terminus  of  a  railway  line  to  Tsingtau,  Acting  on 
the  pretext  of '  military  necessity',  Japan  seized  '^'e  railway, 
and  the  seizure  was  hardly  justifiable,  as  it  .  .  private 
property.  According  to  the  rules  of  international  law, 
private  property  on  enemy  territory  may  be  requisitioned 
(but  not  confiscated)  U>t  military  emergency,  but  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  found  to  justify  a  seizure  of  enemy  property 
in  neutral  territory.  Moreover,  though  its  capital  was  sub- 
scribed by  Germans  and  its  management  entrusted  to 
Germans,  tie  railway  was  partially  a  Chinese  concern,  as 
she  retained  the  right  to  appoint  dire*  tors  and  purchase  it 
from  the  Germans  after  a  certain  number  of  years  from  its 
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opening  to  traffic.  Rules  or  protests  were,  ot  course,  of  no 
.ivail,  when  the  invader  subordinated  everything  to  military 
necessity.  Strategy  may  have  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  to  occupy  the  line,  but  strategical  plans  are  not 
.ilways  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare. 

So  far,  1  have  dealt  with  the  legality  of  the  attack  on  the 
German  leased  territory  and  the  incidents  that  have  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
status  of  Tsingtau  after  its  capture  from  the  Ciermans. 

With  the  tri-mphal  entry  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  con- 
tingents into  the  city  on  November  24,  1914,  Tsingtau  came 
under  the  occupation  of  Japan  ;  Great  Britain,  having  done 
her  duty  in  assisting  the  Japanese  to  (rust  the  Germans, 
withdrew  her  troops  and  abstained  from  intr-rfering  with 
its  administration.  The  German  Governor  of  Tsingtau, 
together  with  his  troops,  was  conveyed  to  Japan  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  All  German  Government  property  was  confiscated 
and  private  property  seized.  Japan  has  not  only  replaced 
the  German  administrative  system  and  personnel  by  the 
Japanese,  but  has  also  changed  the  names  of  the  Bismarck 
and  the  Moltke  I  Ms  near  Tsingtau  to  those  of  some  Japanese 
heroes.  'I'rade  i>  flourishing,  and  the  harbours  and  docks 
are  working  at  full  speed  for  the  benefit  of  Japanese  ships. 
All  the  Germans  formerly  employed  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
inent  on  the  Customs  Service  have  now  been  replaced  by 
Japanese,  and  the  railway  line  is  still  occupied  and  worked 
by  Japan.  In  addition  to  the  temporary  acquisition  (pending 
the  settlement  of  the  Peace  Conference)  of  all  these  rights 
and  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany,  she  has 
stationed  troops  in  many  parts  of  Shantung  outside  the 
50-kilonietrc  /one  and  has  established  .ivil  administration 
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centres  aloiii»  the  Tsinm.io-'l'siiiaiifu  railway  line.  These 
actions  are  neither  in  acionlance  with  treaty  obligation  nor 
justified  hy  her  i  lair.i  to  inherit  German  rights.  They  are 
merely  encroacliincnts  on  the  >o\ereignty  of  China  and  not 
excusable  on  an}'  ground. 

Before  discussing  the  future  status  of  Kiaochou,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  who  has  tlu^  power  to  sanction  the 
tr.insfer  of  a  lease.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
leased  territory  remains  imder  the  dominion  ci  the  lessor, 
.ind  that  the  lessee  has  only  the  power  of  carryint:  out  its 
administration  for  the  duratidn  of  the  lease.  It  follows  that 
the  lessee  has  no  right  to  alienate  the  territory  held  under 
lease.  In  the  treaty  with  Germany  it  is  definitely  expressed 
that  (lermany  engages  at  no  time  to  sub-let  the  territory 
leased  from  China  to  another  Power,  '  and  should  she  at 
some  future  time  express  the  wish  to  return  Kiaoihow  Bay 
to  China  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  China  engages 
to  refund  to  Germany  the  e.xpenditure  she  has  incurred  at 
Kiaochow  ".  In  truth,  the  lease  is  untransferable,  and 
Germany,  though  vanquished  by  japan^  has  no  right  to 
transfer  Kiaocliow  to  the  victor. 

Realizing  this  situation,  J.ip;>n  concludetl  a  treaty  with 
China  a  few  months  after  the  cipture  ftf  Tsingtau,  to  the 
effect  that  : 

'The  Chinese  Government  agrees  '  gi\e  full  assent  to 
.ill  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may 
hereafter  agree  with  the  (jerman  Government  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which 
Germany,  by  \irtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in 
relation  to  the  province  of  Shantung.' 

In  tlii-  connexion  it  shcuild  be  siid  that  it  i<  unreasonable 
to  tie  the  hand^  ot   Chin.i  b\-  makiu'.:  it  ob!i'_Mtor\-  on  her 
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to  pive  '  full  assent  '  to  any  arrangement  tliat  may  he  arrived 
at.  The  conditions  o:  the  lease  on  v\hich  she  agreed  in  1898 
are  not  necessarily  acceptable  to  her  at  the  present  time. 
The  opportunity  of  altering  them  sliould  not  be  denied  her 
when  a  new  treaty  is  negotiated  to  authorize  a  transfer  of 
the  lease  to  anf)ther  Power.  .Moreover,  as  a  territorial 
sovereign  having  full  power  to  dispose  of  her  own  property, 
she  is  entitled  to  cancel  the  lease  and  to  repossess  herself 
of  the  tcriitory,  in  case  the  lessee  is  prevented  from  e.xercising 
the  delegated  power  over  it  till  the  end  of  the  stijnilated 
term  of  the  lease.  She  is  under  no  obligation  to  grant  J.ipan 
any  of  the  advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany.  There 
is  no  force  in  the  argument  that,  as  Japan  has  shed  her 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  capture  of  Kiaochow  from  Ger- 
many, she  is  entitled  to  some  compensation  from  China. 
The  attack  on  Tsingtao  was  unin\ited,  and,  in  the  domain 
of  law,  created  a  breach  of  China's  neutrality.  On  that 
account,  China  is  not  only  free  to  refuse  any  grant  of  com- 
pensation to  Japan,  but  is  entitled  to  some  compensation 
}or  the  violation.  If  Japan  wants  compensation,  she  must 
demand  it  from  Germany  and  not  from  China. 

In  addition  to  the  ab(i\c  treat),  the  folKnving  notes  were 
exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  on  Mav  25,  1915  : 

'When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  cf^mpletely  left  to  the 
free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will 
restore  the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following 
conditions  : 

I.   The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  com- 
mercial port. 

'2.  A  concession  under  the  c.\clusi\e  juri.-diciir.-.  of 
Japan  to  be  established  at  a  place  designated  b\  the  Japanese 
Cjo\  ernment. 
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'  3.  It  tlic  foreign  powers  desire  ii,  an  international 
settlement  may  be  established. 

'  4.  As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings 
and  properties  of  Germany,  and  the  conditions  and  pro- 
cedure relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Goxernment  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual 
agreement  before  the  restoration.' 

'J"hc  proposal  of  rc^toI•ing  Riaochow  to  Ciiina  confirms 
the  pledge  of  Japan  as  cxjiressed  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany,  but  it  will  be  erroneous  to  infer  from  it  that  she 
gi\es  up  her  interest  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow.  On  the 
contrary,  the  operation  of  the  four  conditions  will  enable 
her  to  acquire  all  the  rights,  privileges,  interests,  and 
advantages  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Germans  without  openly 
proclaiming  herself  their  successor.*  According  to  a  map 
prepared  by  the  Japanese  Go\ernment,  a  concession  under 
her  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  contemplated  in  condition  2 
will  include  the  Customs,  wharf,  harbour,  railway  termir.us, 
and  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea>  adjoining  the 
properties  x\o\\  owned  by  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Companies,   who  have  already   been  offered 

'  In  a  leased  territory  the  lessee  may  station  troopb  and  erect  forti- 
fications, but  in  a  concession  he  may  not.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Japan 
will  withdraw  her  troops  and  remove  her  batteries  in  Kiaochow,  when 
it  is  converted  into  .  Japanese  Concession,  but  in  the  Agreement  between 
China  a., J  Japan  signed  Septenber  1918,  Japan  only  undertook  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  the  districts  along  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
Railway  and  not  those  in  Tsingtao.  If  she  may  still  station  troops  in 
Tsingtao.  when  it  is  restored  to  China  it-  position  will  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  piece  of  territory  leased  to  Japan.  In  fact,  Japan  would  in 
that  case  profit  h\  making  Tsingtao  her  Concession  and  not  her  leased 
territory,  because  she  would  enjoy  all  the  rightf  for  an  indefinite  period, 
whereas  under  the  lease  she  would  only  enjoy  them  till  the  end  of  1997, 
when  the  original  lease  to  Gernuiny  will  expire. 
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bubstantial  compensation  with  a  ^rant  of  other  pieces  ot 
land  ;  and  this  exclusive  policy  of  Japan  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  b\  the  establishment  of  an  International  Settle- 
ment, because  she  is  to  have  the  prior  right  of  designating 
tlie  Concession  under  her  own  control.  'I'hc  Settlement 
will,  as  it  is  proposed,  occupy  the  residential  quarter  of  the 
town  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Robert  Young,  it  '  will 
wither  away  and  die  of  inanition  ',  as  it  is  depri\ed  of  all 
commercial  facilities  and  means  of  producing  revenue.  Its 
prospect  is  made  e\en  more  hopeless  by  the  fourth  con- 
dition which,  stipulating  for  further  agreement  between 
China  and  Japan  on  the  disposition  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment properties,  would  transfer  to  Japan  wi'h  the  nominal 
consent  of  China  all  the  important  works  in  the  International 
Settlement  such  as  the  slaughter-house,  the  electric  light, 
the  Government  administrative  offices,  schools,  courts,  and 
prisons.  .Moreover,  '  large  purchases  of  former  German 
property  .w  the  residential  section  arc  already  being  made 
by  the  Japanese,  who,  by  the  time  an  international  settle- 
ment was  formed,  would  be  in  a  position  to  control  it  as 
well  as  that  apportioned  as  an  exclusive  Japanese  Con- 
cession '.' 

The  control  of  Kiaochow  by  Japan  will  be  further 
strengthened  by  her  control  over  the  two  railway  lines- 
one  from  'I'sinanfu  to  Shuntch  in  the  province  of  Chili  on 
the  Peking-Hankow  line,  and  the  other  from  Kaomi  to 
Hsuchow  in  the  province  of  Riasgsu  on  the  'I'ientsin-Pukow 
line — the  right  to  finance  and  construct  which  was  granted 
to  her  by  China  in  September  191 8.-    Although  the  terms 

'  Contemporary  Review,  iAdi'cch  1919.     'Japan  at  Kiaochou  and  the 
I'cacc  Conference  ',  by  Robert  V'oung. 
-  See  below,  .Appendix  l\'. 
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of  tliL'  lOiur.Ki  tor  these  rail\\a\>  lia\e  not  as  \et  been 
eoncluded,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  Japanese 
enirineers  and  aecountants  will  be  employed  and  that 
Japanese  creditors  will  ha\e  control  ()\er  the  lines  and  their 
properties  durinjj  ihc  currency  of  the  loans.  Chinese 
Directors  will  probably  be  appointed,  but  in  practice  they 
will  be  outwitted  by  the  Japanese  and  will  have  no  voice 
in  the  manatrement  or  construction,  and  the  whole  concern 
will  not  differ  from  a  concession  to  Japan.  The  conces- 
sionaire will  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  rich  coal  and 
iron  districts  through  which  the  railways  pass,  and  may  at 
some  future  date,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  demand 
from  China  the  right  to  exploit  them.  Kiaochow  will  then 
be  supplied  with  mineral  produce,  as  well  as  innumerable 
either  article*,  from  the  hinterland  for  the  convenience  of 
Japanese  merchants  and  .shipowners.  Japan  may  be  generous 
e'-.ough  to  open  the  railway  traffic  to  merchants  of  other 
nationalities  on  the  same  terms  as  to  those  of  her  own,  but 
if  the  South  .Manchurian  experience  is  repeated,  she  will 
subsidize  her  o\v  n  citizens  by  secret  preferential  treatment 
which  is  not  only  denied  but  e\en  unknown  to  merchants 
hailing  from  other  lands.  I'nder  these  circumstances  it  will 
be  easv  to  bring  Shantuntr  into  her  sphere  of  interest  and 
thence  to  penetrate  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and 
finally  to  realize  her  ambition  of  controlling  the  coastal 
lli^tricts  of  China. 

In  view  of  these  dangers,  the  Chinese  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  brought  their  case  relating  to  Kiaochow 
to  the  Council  of  Ten  on  January  25,  1919.  -Above  all, 
they  asserted  that  Kiaochow  should  be  restored  to  China 
because  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  and  wa^;  an  important 
district  in  a  province  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Chinese 
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civiliz.iti()n.  l-'urtlicr,  tlicy  refused  to  aikiKiwledge  the  legal 
validity  of  the  treaties  and  agreements  with  Japan  affecting 
Shantung,  and  fortified  their  attitude  by  the  following 
arguments  : 

(i)  Cliina  iiad  declared  war  on  Germany  ,-incc  August 
191 7  and  had  abrogated  all  her  treaties  with  Germany, 
including  the  Lease  Convention  and  the  railway  and  mining 
agreements.  As  the  treaty  of  1898,  on  which  the  treaty 
signed  and  the  notes  exchanged  with  Japan  in  1915  relating 
to  Shantung  are  based,  had  now  ceased  to  be  valid,  it 
followed  that  e\erything  derived  from  it  was  ipso  facto 
void. 

(2)  Kven  if  it  was  said  that  this  argument  was  of  no  avail, 
it  could  be  easily  seen  that  the  treaty  of  191 5,  relating  to 
Shantung,  and  the  conditions  concerning  the  restoration  of 
Kiaochow  had  only  been  accepted  as  a  temporary  settlement, 
because  it  was  implied  in  the  treaty  itself  that  the  whole 
question  would  be  examined  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
China  had  agreed  to  give  her  full  consent  to  any  agreement 
that  might  be  arrived  at,  but  had  not  undertaken  not  to 
participate  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  agreement. 
Now  that  she  was  authorized  to  appear  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  plead  her  own  case,  she  had  the  right  to  determine 
the  conditio  IS  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  she  would 
give  her  full  consent. 

(3)  China  demanded  direct  restitution  of  Kiaochow  by 
Germany  and  not  through  the  agency  of  Japan.  This  pro- 
cedure, she  believed,  was  only  proper  in  view  of  her  belli- 
gerency against  Germany  and  would  save  the  trouble  of 
taking  two  steps  to  make  the  transfe--,  when  it  could  be 
effected  by  one. 

(4)  '"    presenting    this    demand    she    was    not    ignoring 
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the  ^acriticc  made  by  Japan  in  capturing'  Kiaoiliow  Ironi 
(Icrniaiiv  ;  hut,  i>n  Icj^mI  ^'rouiuls,  t-lic  could  not  confer 
on  Japan  any  compensation  because  the  attack,  as  already 
explained,  constituted  an  act  of  violation  of  China's  neu- 
trality. To  cu]ti\ate  j,'ooduill  and  friendship  with  Japan 
she  would  open  Kiaochou  of  her  own  free  will  to  Japanese 
trade,  and  establisli  an  International  Settlement  for  the 
convenience  of  lier  subjects  as  well  as  those  of  other  States, 
'{"here  was  no  need  of  a  Concession  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Japan,  because  a  special  area,  with  its  ^govern- 
ment in  tlie  hands  of  the  foreif^m  residents,  would  afford 
I  he  Japanese  all  tlie  security  and  comfort  which  they 
desire, 

(5)  Although  the  agreement  on  the  Tsingtao-S'nmteh 
and  the  Kaomi-Hsuchow  Railways  had  been  concluded  after 
August  191 7  and  was  not  affected  by  China's  action  against 
(jermany,  it  should  be  cancelled,  because  it  was  only  con- 
cluded by  China  in  order  to  induce  Japan  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  districts  along  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Rail- 
way, and  to  abolish  her  Civil  Administration  centres.  The 
intrusions  of  Japanese  soldiers  and  officials  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Shantung  province  and  had 
nearly  brought  about  a  riot  which,  as  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment feared,  might  have  produced  very  serious  consequences 
on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  agreement 
was  then  accepted  by  China  as  a  means  of  temporarily 
removing  the  causes  of  popular  dissatisfaction,  pending  the 
settlement  of  tlie  Kiaochow  problem  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. It  should  be  remembered  that  Japan  had  originally 
no  riqh.  to  station  troops  or  establish  Civil  Administration 
Bureaux  in  Shantung,  and  if  she  was  not  requested  by  China 
to  pay  a  compensation  for  this  usurpation  of  rights, she  sliould 
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.ir  least  withdraw  and  abolish  them  without  demanding 
anything  from  China. 

The  Japanese  delef,'ates  not  only  refused  to  accept  the 
arguments  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  were  infuriated  at  the 
fact  that  the  case  was  brought  befon  the  Conference  at 
all.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  in 
Poking,  asking  it  lo  iirtrucl  its  delcir.ites  in  Paris  to  (  haiiue 
their  attitude  towards  Japan.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  American  Minister  in  Peking  on  behalf 
of  China,  Japan  might  have  served  her  another  ultimatum. 
The  whole  American  delegation  in  Paris,  fri)m  President 
Wilson  downwards,  appreciated  the  points  of  \iew  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  justice  of  their  claims.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  while  they  were  sympathetic  with  China  so  far  as 
the  principles  of  justice  and  nationality  were  concerned, 
failed  to  see  their  way  to  help  her  because  they  had  been 
engaged  to  support  Japan  by  the  secret  treaties  signed  in 
February  17  and  March  l,  1917,'  which,  it  is  needless  to  ray, 
had  till  then  never  been  notified  to  the  Chinese  delegates. 

In  April  25-30,  1919,  when  the  question  of  Kiaochow 
was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Four  for  final  decision, 
people  in  authoritative  quarters,  especially  the  Americans, 
were  very  liopeful  that  it  would  be  decided  in  China's 
favour.  By  this  time,  the  Italian  delegation  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Conference  owing  to  the  disputes  on  Fiume,  and 
Japan,  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  threatened  to  follow  the  example  of  Italv, 
should  she  not  be  given  satisfaction.  Moreover,  she  warned 
the  Council  that,  as  she  had  already  been  defeated  on  the 
proposal  of  racial  equality,  she  could  not  possibly  acquiesce 
in  another  reverse  without  injuring  her  honour  and  pride. 

'    Sec  below,  Appendix   III. 
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Great  Britain  .uui  I'raiue  luni  always  reminded  Mr.  \Vilsf)n 
of  their  support  to  Japan  according,'  to  tlie  terms  of  the 
secret  agreements,  and  it  was  feared  that  should  Japan  be 
allowed  towithdraw, they  would  align  themselves  against  the 
President.  The  consequence  would  probably  be  a  break-up 
of  the  Conference,  and  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was 
longing  for  peace  such  a  break-up  would  be  too  dreadful 
an  event  even  for  a  man  so  strong-willed  as  Mr.  Wilson. 

On  May  i,  1919,  the  Chinese  delegates  were  verbally 
informed  of  the  outiineof  the  decision,  transferring,  '  with- 
out any  reservation  ',  all  the  rights  formerly  belonging  to 
(lermany  to  Japan.' 

In  Section  X'lII,  Pan  l\,  of  the  'I'reat)-  presented  to  the 
Clerman  Delegates  on  May  14,  it  is  provided  that 

'  Germany  renounces  in  favour  of  Japan,  all  her  rigtits, 
title  and  privileges — particularly  those  concerning  the 
territory  of  Riaochow,  railways,  mines,  and  subma-.ine 
cables — which  she  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded by  her  with  China  on  March  6th,  1898,  and  of  all 
other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung.' 

The  Chinese  delegates  protested  against  the  decision,  but 
offered  dn  May  24  to  sign  the  treaty  with  a  reservation 
regarding  the  clauses  relating  to  Shantung,  so  as  to  defend 
their  rights  and  yet  not  to  make  an  open  breacli  with  the 
Allies.  Informed  on  June  24  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Conference  that  no  reservation  was  permitted,  thcv 
suggested  'that   they  should  sign  the   treaty  while  making 

'  The  Japanese  liclogates  verbally  undertook  to  restore  voluntarily 
the  territory  ot  Kiaochm,  and  the  rest  of  Shantung  Peninsula  in  full 
sovereignty  to  China.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Japan  will  carry 
out  her  undertaking.  Kven  if  she  docs,  it  dot-,-,  nul  make  any  diflference, 
for  reasons  e.\j)laincd  on  pp.  i4S-cc. 
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a  separate  clcrlaration  in  uriiinu  that  sudi  a  signature  should 
be  subject  to  a  reservation  wliich  would  enable  China,  after 
signing,  to  ask  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  Shantung 
question  '.  This  proposal  was  again  rejected.  The  Delega- 
tion, however,  later  sought  to  secure  a  modification  of 
wording  '  so  that  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  by  the  Chinese 
might  not  be  understood  as  precluding  Cliina  from  asking 
at  a  suitable  moment  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  Shantunq; 
question  '.  This  la<t  attempt  at  compromise  again  failed  ami 
the  delegates  dccivied  not  to  appear  at  Versailles  on  June  28, 
1919. 

It  is  held,  however,  that  China  should  have  signed  the 
treaty  under  all  circumstances  so  as  to  accede  to  theCovenani 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  will  be  in  the  po^ition  to 
redress  the  injustice  inflicted  on  her  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. China  has  faith  in  the  League,  but  she  fears  thai 
as  the  first  business  of  the  League  will  be  to  enforce  the 
Peace  Treaty,  it  will  enforce  the  clauses  relating  to  the 
Shantung  settlement,  should  she  sign  the  treaty  without 
reservation.  There  is  no  hope  that  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  League  would  revise  or  cancel  these  clauses  after  they 
ha\e  bten  legally  accepted  by  China.  In  1915,  when  she 
was  forced  by  an  ultimatum  to  accept  the  Japanese  demands, 
she  was  advised  by  some  allied  diplomats  that  she  would 
have  her  grievance  adjusted  by  the  Peace  Conference,  should 
she  consent  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Japan  giving  her  satisfaction 
for  the  moment.  At  the  Conference,  she  was  told  that 
a  treaty  once  signed  must  be  enforced,  irrespective  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  signature  was  got.  She  took 
this  paii'.ful  lesson  into  her  heart  and  is  now  convinced  that 
she  will  be  in  a  stronger  position  10  appeal  to  the  League 
should  she  be  free  of  aii)  legal  tie.    Moreover,  she  is  hoping 
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to  join  the  League  by  signing  'he  treaty  with  Aiijtria,  of 
whieh  the  Cos  enant  of  the  1-eague  will  aUo  form  the  opening 
.^ectit)n. 

§  2.     Chi  nil  in  thr  Ji'ar 

The  attitude  of  China  towards  the  present  war  before  her 
entry  into  it  was  easy  to  explain.  'I'o  tiie  bulk  of  the  Chinese, 
a  Briton  iliii  not  differ  from  a  'I'urk,  or  a  (jerman  from  an 
Italian  ;  aiul  a  struggle  between  difTerent  Kuropean  countries 
wa^  a  matter  of  little  intereM.  As  for  the  members  of  the 
(jovernment,  they  were  convinced  that  they  ought  to  main- 
tain an  impartial  and  strict  neutrality,  as  they  had  no  more 
grievance  against  one  belligerent  than  against  the  other. 
Great  European  Powers  seemed  to  them  to  be  all  warlike, 
as  evinced  in  their  several  wars  with  China  and  in  the 
diplomatic  pressure  they  had  brought  to  bear  on  her. 

No  doubt  it  was  clear  to  them  that  in  August  1914  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  unprepared  for  war  and  Germany 
ready  for  it,  and  that  the  Allies  unsheathed  the  sword  to 
defend  their  own  territorial  and  political  rights,  whereas 
(Germany  was  out  for  vanity  and  gain.  But  China,  it  was 
thought,  was  too  distant  from  the  aggressor  to  be  aflFectcd 
by  his  ambition,  even  if  he  realized  his  vision  of  a  European 
domination.  Moreover,  all  European  Powers  haci  always 
presented  a  more  or  less  united  front  in  their  dealings  with 
China,  and  there  were  serious  objections  against  her  joining 
one  Coalition  of  Powers  against  another. 

W  ith  the  progress  of  the  war,  a  steadily  increasing  interest 
was  taken  by  a  small  number  of  intellectual  Chinese  in  its 
causes  and  effects,  and  in  its  political  bearings  on  the  future 
relations  of  China  with  other  States.  As  happened  in  many 
other  countries,  the  military  party,  who  were  mostly  trained 
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"1  (uTULuiy,  admiral  the  cfficiciuT  and  tliorou-luu-ss  of 
lur  army  and  ucrc  fully  jHTsuadcd  of  its  in\  iniibility.  The 
admiration  ua>  turned  into  fear  of  German  rcvc-nge  when 
a  naming'  lamc  from  some  politicians  on  the  si^ic  of  the 
Allies  that  for  considerations  of  honour  and  justice  as  well 
as  of  material  interests  China,  if  she  ever  departed  from 
neutrality,  uas  bound  to  join  the  Allies  against  the  Central 
Powers, 

In  November  197,  :  was  reported  that  President  Yuan 
Shih-k'ai  approached  the  Allies  with  a  proposal  that  China 
should  make  a  declaration  of  war  in  their  favour.  The 
report  was  promptly  denied,  but  those  who  were  qualified 
to  .peak  said  that  the  proposal  was  made  and  discussed,  but 
that  It  failed  to  be  carried  out  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Japan. 

It  was  not  till  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  February  19:7  thr.r 
China  once  again  considered  the  desirability  of  entering  the 
uar.  The  President  of  the  United  States  called  upon  all 
neutrals  to  join  him  in  a  protest  against  the  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  announced  by  the  German  Government 
on  February  1,  1917;  and  China  answered  by  dispatching 
a  note  to  Germany,  asking  her  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
a  ruthless  warfare  on  sea  and  warning  her  that,  4iould  the 
request  not  be  complied  with,  sh.-  would  be  compelled  to 
sever  the  existing  diplomatic  relations  with  her.  In  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  note  and  the  moral  that  it  carried 
with  it,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  it  in  full  : 

'A  telegraphic  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Chinese  Minister  at  Berlin  transmitting  a  note  from  the 
German  Government  dated  February  ist,  1917,  which 
makes  known  that  the  measures  of  blockade  newly  adopted 
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In  ilu'  Cl>i\crniiU'iu  ol  tjcrm.iny  will,  trum  that  liale, 
ctn.l.ini,'or  the  n.ivii;ati()n  of  uoutral  merchant  vessels  in 
icTiain  prc^i  ribeil  Z(>nc?. 

'  'i'hi-  iicw  ntoasiuis  ni  submarine  warfare,  inau^'urated 
by  Cermaiiy,  imperillim,'  the  lives  and  property  of  Chin  -se 
eiii/env  to  e\en  a  ^-reater  extent  than  the  measures  nre- 
\  iou^ly  taken,  whiih  ha\e  already  cost  so  many  human  lives 
to  Cliina,  eon-titute  a  \iolation  of  the  pruuiples  of  public 
international  lau  at  present  in  force;  the  tolerance  of 
I  heir  application  would  have  as  a  re-ult  the  introduction 
into  intern. looual  law  of  arbitrary  principles  incompatible 
with  even  lci,'itimate  commercial  intercourse  between  neutral 
states,  and  between  neutral  state?  :'nd  belligerent  powers. 

'  The  Chinese  Ciovernment,  therefore,  protests  encr- 
,i,'eiicall}-  to  the  Imperial  German  Governinent  a^'ainst  the 
lnea^ur^^  pnnlaimed  on  February  ist,  and  --incerely  ti(>pes 
I  hat,  with  a  view  to  respecting  the  rii,hts  of  neutral  States 
and  to  maintainim:  the  friendly  relations  between  those  two 
countries  the  •^aid  meaMires  will  not  be  carried  out 

'  In  case,  conirarv  lo  its  expectations,  its  protest  be 
iiiefTectual,  the  Covrnmeiit  of  th-.-  Chinese  Repidilic  will 
be  constrained,  to  its  profound  repret,  to  sever  the  diplo- 
matic relations  at  present  existinp  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  unnecessarv  to  add  that  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
(ii'.ernment  has  been  dictated  purely  by  a  desire  to  further 
the  c.use  of  ilie  world's  peace  and  to  maintain  the  sanctity 
i.i|  iiiiern.itional  law.' 

In  fact,  it  was  onU'  a  Co.ifucian  courtesy  i  haracteri^tii-  of 
Chinese  dipIoiiiai\  that  prompted  the  I'ckint,'  (]o\ ernment 
to  IndL-e  a  prote-t  before  tiie  formal  'e\erance  of  iiiplomatic 
relation-.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  China,  witli  her 
Tnilitar\-  weakne«  and  her  financial  stringency,  was  not  in 
a  jio-ition  to  dictate  to  the  Clerman  (Jo\ernment.  Protests 
from  .1  secoiidar\  Power  had  hardlv  any  wciuht  in  the  I""eder.ii 
Council  .It  Heilin  ;  and  it  \\.is  fully  anticipated  that  Cliina, 
having  taken  .1  Imld  -tep  in  denouncing.'  a  German  policy, 
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|"y"l'y  prepared   ,„  make,   turthcr  m..c   uhich   uouKl 
If.Kl  to  lai  entry  into  the  war. 

Ort  March  ,o,  a  n.nn.h  after  the  di.pateh  of  ,he  Chinese 
'-•^•,  the  h.lloun,,  reply  .as  received  frotr.  the  CVrtnan 
'-"'\ernmem  : 

'The   Imp.ri..l  (.\-rman   (;,vcrnmcT.t    exprc^c^  its  .-reat 

tfu  Kcpul  he  ol  China  in  ir>  No,,.  „f  pro,,M.     M,nv  u.Iut 
-'uuru.   haw-  aho  pn.tc.tcJ,   hu,   China,   which        si    ', 
ncnaiyr.a,,,,,,,,,u,Ger,„an^^^ 

;n....„.he.a.of,h:&;^^^^^^ 

mat    loss   ot   life  ot   Chinese  citizens    has   occurred    ,s   th.- 
esult  o,  the  present  method  of  war.    The  Impe  i  1  g"    m    , 

r^  iHr    ir  "'  ^"'  l'^"^^'''  ^""initinicated  with  the 

Imp  rial  GovernmcMU   regarding  a  single  case  of  this  kind 
no.   has  It  protested  in   ;his  connexio,'  before.     A  •    ,rd     J 

..    .ports  received  by  ,    e  Imperial  (Joverntrtent,  such        e^^ 
as   ha^e   been   actiuHy  sustained   by  Ciiinesc  subjects  have 
'-".rred   ,n    the   hnng  line,   while'  they   were   en,  ige      h 
.l:u..ng   trenches  and   in  other   war  services.  h  le     hu 

-upied,    ,,,,^,    ,^.^,^^.    ^^^  ^^^  dangers    ivi.M 

;<;  all  forces  engaged  in  war.     The  fact  th      Germ  ny 
on  H-veral  occasions  protested  against   the  emplo  m"  u 

h;:::ui^G""  ''^  ""i''^  ^""'^"'^  '^  -ij-ice^h  \ ' 

rT'n  f      r        '■""''"^  '•'''     ^"^^-^     ^•■^^■^■"^■"t     rrnof     of     its 

"  nl   M   ""'  '"Y'"t  ^'''"■'-     ^"  -»-i-anon  ol  th 
e  t   the  matter  as  ,t  the  threat   had  never  been   u    ere 
I^    ^   re..sonable   for   ,he   Imperial   Government    ,,.   A^;     ,' 
■       1    ^  ^"--^"in^^^nt  of  the  Reptiblic  of  China  will  ren 
Us  \u-us  respecting  the  questi<,ns 

'Germany's  enemies  were  the  first  to  declare  a  blockade 
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on  Gernianv  .ii>d  itic  -.mic  i^  Inini,'  }HTM^icmly  larricd  out. 
li  is  therefore  ^liffiiuli  tor  (icrmaiiy  to  eaiuel  her  bloekaile 
policy.  The  Imperial  (jovernmeni  is  ne\erthele^s  u!"inu; 
to  comply  with  the  \vi^hes  .'t  tlie  G  )\ernment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  li\  opcnintr  neKoliations  to  arrive  at 
a  plan  for  the  pnn-ction  of  Chinese  life  and  property, 
with  the  view  that  the  end  may  be  achieved  and  thereby 
the  utmost  regard  be  given  to  the  shipping  rights  of  China. 
Tiie  reason  which  has  prompted  the  Imperial  Government 
to  adopt  this  conciliatory  policy  is  the  knowledge  that, 
once  diplomatic  relations  arc  severed  vv'th  Germany. 
China  will  not  only  lose  a  truly  good  friend  but  will  also 
be  entangled  in  unthinkable  difficukies.' 

Bv  the  lim.f  this  reply  was  delivered  to  the  Chinese 
Government  efforts  had  been  made  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  country  to  a  war  policy.  The  military  party, 
who  had  hitherto  been  firm  against  any  departures  from 
neutralitv,  were  persuaded  and  convinced  of  the  advantages 
likelv  to  be  obtained  from  ;.  formal  adhesion  to  the  Allies, 
and  of  the  improvement  of  China's  international  -tatus 
which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  fouiidation  of  a  new 
foreign  policy.  Having  secured  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded (on  March  14)  to  hand  the  German  Minister  his 
passport,  to  seize  the  CJerman  ships,  to  capture  CJerman 
Concessions  in  Hankow  and  '["ientsin,  and  to  dismiss  all 
German  employees  in  the  Chinese  Goveriiment  service, 
i-'or  reasons  of  internal  disturbance  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  elsewhere  in  this  volume  '  war  was  not  dxlared 
till  August  12,  hve  mtMiths  after  tlie  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

Apart  frnni  the  causes  stated  in  the  oHicial  ii.>te  cf  protest 

'  Stf  iHpia,  pp.  i^-(i. 
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above  quoted,  it  is  csscnti.il  to  emphasize,  in  the  first  place, 
that   tiic  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  (Jovernment  towards 
Cjcrmany.      {"or  n-...ny  years  China   had   looked   upon   the 
I'nited  States  as  her  disinterested  friend,  -villinR  to  extend 
a  helpful  hand  in  her  time  of  need.    Towards  her,  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  had  always  been  so 
planned  and  directed  as  to  assist  her  in  her  regeneration  as 
a  great  modern  State.     On  many  occasions,  whether  it  was 
a  question  of  the  rraintenance  of  the  open-door  policy  or 
"f  the  refunding  of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  the  Government 
ottlie  I'nited  States  had  manifested  its  sympathy  and  good- 
u  ill.    'ilie  consequence  v\as  that,  while  the  call  f)fMr.  Wilson 
"H  all  neutral  States  to  join  him  in  a  protest  against   the 
Cierman  ruthlessncss  might  have  been  taken  by  other  States 
as  merely  a  formal  announcement  of  his  policy,  it  was  seized 
by  China  as  an  opportunity  to  show  her  appreciation  of  his 
friendliness  and  to  assist  him  in  upholding  the  rights  of  less 
advanced  States  like  herself. 

Secondly,  scientific  inventions  had  destroyed  the  distance 
lictuccn  different  countries,  and  in  welfare  ana  interest  they 
hid  be -Mrre  interdependent.    The  Great  Wall  of  China  had 
long  been  crumbled  dov^  n  ;    and  whether  she  wished  it  or 
not,  she  had  to  discard  her  traditional  policy  of  isolation, 
which  was  no  longer  tenable  in  this  age  of  steam  travel  and 
electric  communication.    '  During  tlds  unprecedented  inter- 
national struggle,  it  was  not  permissible  to  her  to  forget  the 
uorld  and  to  remain  content  by  herself.'    Moreover,  the  war 
as  it  had  been  developed  in   1917  was  no  longer  a  quarrel 
I'ctween  different    I'.un.pean   States   f,,r  national  aims.      !t 
u.is  a  contlict  to  decide  whether  the  fundamental  principles 
"I   morality  ,nul   ju-tice,  uhicli  Confucius  taught  as  much 
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as  \\  istiiii  jucipliiis,  shdiiKi  siirvi\(.'.  \-<  .1  tuition,  Cliiiia 
li.ul  ixi.-Uii  o!iI\-  nil  luT  incr.il  ^trfu^tti,  .nul  ,it  .1  time  wlien 
the  world  \\,^^  tlin.-,ni.-iu d  vvitli  iiior.il  b.uikruptiv,  >^hc, 
tlinimh  impotent,  louKi  not  afford  to  accept  the  situation 
with  a(quie^cenle  and  indifference. 

Ahovi'  ihe-i-  moral  conMcieration";,  ■^hc  had  her  own 
intiTe-^t^  to  vafeL'uard.  As  a  neutral,  she  was  placed  in  a 
po-ition  ditl'erent  from  that  of  other  neutrals.  The  military 
operations  ot  |apaa  at,'ain-^t  the  Clerman  leased  territory  at 
Kiaochow  \\a^,  as  .dreadv  explained,  prosecuted  on  her  own 
-oil  ;  and  the  future  di-i^o-iiion  of  the  territory  would  form 
a  Mdijet  t  of  di^i  ii^-^ioii  between  the  two  opponent  States 
concerned.  \  neutral  i'owir  wa>  as  a  rule  ilenied  an  entrance 
to  the  coiiterence  between  belligerents  ;  and  \et,  in  view 
ot  her  vital  intere-t  in  the  ^I'tlemeni  of  Kiaochow,  she  was 
nio>t  an.\ioll^  to  luue  hei  L.'!  ievanie  heard  lu  the  Con fe rent,  c, 
.ind  it  Aa--  natural  tiial  die  should  ha\e  seized  a  suitable 
opl^ort  uiiil\  to  euMive  to  Ik  r-elf  the  riu'ht  to  participate  in 
I  hi'  peace  ii('_:<  it  1,1:  n  iir. 

\part  troni  the  altei-war  [-nibleins,  China  had  to  (.dn^^ider 
her  interest^  direi  il\  i  he  war  wa^  declared.  The  pat  riot  i^m 
ol  the  ditlertiit  aniajoiuMii  laltion^  in  the  country  iniu'ht 
be  aroused  and  their  udty  achicned  by  confronting  them 
with  some  external  (.ianu'cr  which  waudd  compel  then  to 
sink  their  liitTereiu  e-  in  regard  to  home  affairs.  \\  hen  China 
w.is  thrtatened  with  interna,  re\olt,  it  was  thouuht  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  interest  the  I'arliamcnt  and  politicians 
u'eneralh  in  .1  w.ir  with  CicrmaiU'  and  divert  their  attention 
froin  internal  (juibbles,  ii  would  consolidate  the  poMiion  of 
the  e\CiUti\,i.'  in  I'lkiiiL'.  MMi(.(.\ir,  the  merceii.ir)  allliv, 
which  had  .d\\a\s  ihriatened  to  u\oll,  v\ould  probably  be 
'i)iiied   111  -mil   li-f,  and  -pai(    the  ( jti\  ei  iiinciil   tin    trouble 
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r)f  ki'  p  ntr  it  quiet  by  bargain  aiul  by  bribery,  had  it  i)ecn 
pirsiblc  t(i  di-palih  it  abroad  a^  a  Chinese  contin^'eiit  to 
lielp  the  Allies.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  lu-pes  wore 
realized. 

In  any  ca-e,  China  has  benefited  finaiuially  by  her  declara- 
tion ot  war  She  has  suspended  the  payment  of  the  German 
^hareof  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  of  all  the  principal,  interest, 
and  dividends  due  to  (lerman  investors.  In  recojrnition  of 
her  sympathy  as  well  aN  of  lier  iTiaterial  help,  the  Allies  li.ive 
.il-o  ai,'reed  to  suspend  the  payment  of  their  slia-'es  for  five 
years.  A  (;o\(.rnment  that  was  sorely  in  need  of  money 
could  not  but  make  itself  si.ible  and  secure  by  the  financial 
help  so  t^enerously  extended  by  the  .Allies. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  say  tliat  China  entered  into  the 

Aar  merely  from  motives  of  self-interest.     She  did  not  shirk 

her  duty  a^  a  belliL,'erent,  but  was  re,id\  to  render  any  service 

within  her  pouer.    She  has  .1  standing  army  of  about  800,000 

nun,  uho  were  formerl)    tr.iined  by  Kuropean  officers.     It 

may  be  deficient  in  heavy  ijuns  .ind  in  aeroplanes,  ami  may 

be  uuxj-eriuueil.  but   ii  i-  tertain  th.it   the  Chinese  soldier 

i-    I  ourai,'eou>,    bra\e,    and   obedient.      He    i^    tiie    best    raw 

material  out  of  wliich  the  ideal  fighter  can  be  made,  provided 

he  is  properly  commande.i.     It   was   therefore  suggested,   is 

s(Hin  as  China  declared  war,  that  a  few  divisions  of  her  army 

should  be  shipped  to  l{urope,  carrying  with  them  nothing 

but   uniforms  and,  probably,  rifles,     'i'hey  should  be   rirst 

trained  by  British  and  French  officers  in  the  rudiments  of 

modern  warfare  and  fhen  be  placed  on  garrison  duty  and 

"n  the  lines  uf  communication  liehind  tlie  front,  and  .iftcr 

a  tew   monllis  join  tlie  fighting  line,     (iuns  and  munitions 

fit   ill  descriptions  would  be  entirely  supplied  In   tin   .Allies, 

a.-   neiihi'r  the  shipping'  -pate   nor  the  }Moducti\e  cap.uiiy 
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of  tlio  Chini^c  .ir''i'ii.il--  woulii  make  it  p()->iblc  to  >upp1y 
the  coiitiiipciit  >  w  ith  ccjuipmci'.*  trotn  Chinese  sources.  'I'his 
propoNiI,  though  seriously  discussed,  uas  never  carried  out, 
as  ^hippini:  dith.ultic';  did  not  even  permit  the  conveyamc 
ot  a  few  di\isions  of  men,  stripped  of  t^ery  equipment 
except  clothing.  Moreover,  the  speedy  entry  of  American 
troops  into  tiie  tield  made  it  superfluous  to  tran>port  and 
to  tr.iin  Chinese  s,)ldier-. 

China  is,  liouever,  a  hig  reser\oir  of  man-power.  If  she 
did  not  help  the  Allies  with  troops,  she  supplied  them  with 
labourers,  who  are  almost  as  important  as  combatants  in 
the  operations  of  war.  'i'heir  numbers  and  their  contracts, 
pi\ini,'  terms  of  employments  and  uago,  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  '•ection,  as  their  importance,  their  future, 
and  their  influence  on  the  \\'e>tern  labour  w.irld  justifv 
.1  discu'^si(,n  in  detail. 

In  many  other  ways  China  has  also  helped  the  Allien.  She 
pl.iced  the  (lerman  diips  seized  in  her  harbour^,  amounting 
to  about  50.000  lon^  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  Shi: 
exported  many  articles — cotton,  steel,  iron,  copper,  cereaU, 
.ind  poultry — to  Kurope  both  for  the  prosecution  of  war 
.ind  the  sustenance  of  civil  popul.itions.  Had  shipping 
dithculties  been  less  great,  she  uouKi  have  exported  .1  larger 
variety  of  artiilei  .md  in  greater  quantity,  as  the  wareh. ouses 
in  the  dit^'Tcnt  treaty  ports  were  full  of  cargoes  waiting  for 
ships.  It  vva>;  a  common  procedure  for  China  to  export  her 
wheat  to  America  so  as  to  releasi'  a  corri'^ponding  quantity 
of  .American  whe.it  for  expt)rt  to  Europe,  as  the  distance 
between  Shant'liai  and  San  Fraiu  i-co  is  shorter  than  that 
between  Shanghai  and  .iny  Kuropean  port,  and  avoids  the 
passai;e  through  the  dangerous  Mediterranean. 

'Vo  do  her  >harc  in  shipbuildinj,'  for  the  Allie>,  China  made 
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a  contniit  uith  the  American  Ciovcrnmcm  ut  build  lour 
carj;o  vessels  of  10,000  tons  each  in  the  Kian^nan  Dock  and 
Knpineering  Works  at  Shanghai,  uith  the  option  of  eight 
additional  steamers  of  the  same  tonnage.  The  British 
(Jovcmmcnt  also  placed  order*  with  the  Shanghai  Dock  and 
Kngincering  Company  to  construct  three  standard  merchant 
ships  of  5,000  tons  each.  For  the  construction  of  the>e 
^  ships,  materials  were  mostly  supplied  by  China,  except  steel, 
which  had  to  be  shipped  from  America  and  Kurope  (the 
steel  produced  in  China  being  so  limited  in  quantity  that, 
after  a  cert.iin  amount  is  exported  to  Japan  by  virtue  of 
.1  previous  contract,  little  is  left  for  home  consumption). 
I'he  chief  engineers  were  British  and  American,  but  the 
construction  was  aone  by  the  Chinese. 

To  complete  the  recital  of  China's  help  to  the  .Mlies,  it 
i>  necessary  to  point  out  tliat  many  of  her  citizens  joined 
the  French  and  the  American  Armies  tf)  fight  for  the  common 
^ause,  and  many  of  those  resident  in  British  colonies  enlisted 
111  the  Dominion  Armie-.     To  help  them  indirectly,  man\ 
Chinese  took  up  work  in  different  hospitals  in  G.eat  Britain 
Mi  as  to  release  men  for  the  army.     Not  least  important  uas 
the  tact  that  thousands  of  Chinese  -ailors  worked  on  Briti>ii 
merchantmen  in  spite  of  the  peril  and  danger  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  submarines  but  this  did 
not  deter  others  from  enlisting.     In  f.ict.  it  was  stated  by 
some  of  them   that,  at  a  perilous  time  when  their  service 
was  most  needed,  they  could  not  possibly  let  themselves  be 
daunted  by  disaster*.     It  may  renson.ibly  be  s.iid  that  without 
them  Bri'isfi  shipping,  while  already  short  in  tonnage,  would 
have  been  still  mr.re  restricted  by  the  difficulties  of  labour. 
On  the  financial  side  of  the  u.r,  China,  being  a  borrowing 
nation,  could  not   render  any  a->i.-tance.     But  a  number  of 
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wi'.ilthv  Cliiiu-r  -iihvi  rilnd  iMiul'^onu'  Minis  of  nmiU'V  to 
Hriti-h  W.ir  l.o.m-  .iiul  i  li.iritic^.  In  Hnin,-  knni:  ,iiui  in 
1  111'  Sir.iit^  Si'ttknu'Tit,  tlu'  Cliinc^c  colonv  \v:i'^  alw.iyi  rrady 
Id  ri'-pond  to  tlu-  appf.il  tor  funds  to  provide  .in  .I'jroplanc 
or  .III  .imbul.nuf  tor  liu-  Hritish  Army.  Moreover,  the 
'  I'.ink  dri\e  '  .iiul  tlic  Anuricin  Red  Cro->>  D.iy  not  oidy 
secured  MihMriptions  in  m.inv  Chinese  towns  troni  torii^n 
resident^  but  .iKo  from  .i  l.iri^e  number  of  n.iti\es,  who 
in\ested  .l^  nuu  h  .is  .1  tew  millions.  'I'he  sum  m.iy  .ippear 
insienit'k.mt  to  luirope.m^,  but  wlien  it  is  remembered  tli.it 
the  .i\er,ii,'e  iiuonie  of  the  Chinese  is  less  than  one-tenth 
ol  that  of  the  AnieriiMn,  .md  lh.it  i  ,i|Ml.ilists  .ire  few  in 
China,  it  i-  e\ident  that  the  \er\  faet  th.it  tlu'v  subseribed 
.It  all  i^  indieative  of  the  interest  in  the  w.ir. 

Had  Cliin.i  been  jtov  idetl  \\itli  .1  biL'uer  .md  more  (.tfieimt 
.irm\.  she  would  i^mbabK  h.i\e  i.iken  .1  more  .utive  p.irt  in 
the  w.ir.  ( )!'  had  -he  been  better  developed  on  eeonomic 
•Hid  iiuiiiM  ri.il  liiK-,  -he  Would  li.ue  been  .1  nun  h  more 
u-i'fiil  .lib  .  Iiul  ,1-  I  iiiiiLjs  w  ert',  -he  h.td  to  be  eon  tent  with 
the  hunibli-  -h.ire  -he  iiiiilributed  to  the  pro-eiulion  ot  the 
war.  .Moriii\er.  tin.'  intern. il  i  hao-  .itul  the  instability  ot 
i;o\ eminent  m.ide  it  impossible  tor  her  even  to  use  sueli 
means  as  v.ere  at  her  eommand.  But  to  the  .\llics,  it  was 
a  substantial  1,'ain  tliat  a  nation,  representint,'  one-fourth  of 
the  human  race,  and  dependini,'  for  its  existence  for  five 
thousand  vears  on  moral  force  and  moral  force  alone,  should 
have  lent  them  her  moral  weight  and  rendered  them  her 
material  assi-tance,  however  small.  A  judi^einent  passed  by 
thi-  .iiuient  i  i\  ili/.it ion  in  la\oiir  ot  the  Allies  w.is  i  ^ood 
as>et  to  them  in  the  sense  tli.il  n  le-titied  to  the  righteousness 
of  their  i  .ui-e  ,iiiJ  r.ii-ed  l  he  contideiue  of  their  troops.  'I'lie 
mor.il  to  'he   ni.ileii.il  tour   i-,  a-  N'.ipobon  -,iid,  like  three 
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to  <.iH',  ami  it  rannot  he  dcniod  that  the  adht-^ion  ..f  China 
ri'iiihined  ihi-  moral  front  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

\>  to  her-clf,  >he  only  hoped  to  improve  her  international 
-tatu^  at  the  lomlusion  of  peace.  It  was  a  pitv  that  the 
strife  of  different  political  factions  in  the  country  deprived 
her  of  the  opportunity  of  setting  her  own  house  in  order, 
uhile  Kurope  uas  en>,Mi,'ed  in  an  unprecedented  war.  But 
ai  all  events  it  is  important  to  remember  that  her  entry 
into  the  war  was  the  viynal  of  a  new  foreign  policy  according 
to  which  she  would  not  <.nly  discard  her  tradition  of  isola- 
tion, hut  also  throw  in  her  lot  with  other  countries  in  the 
world.  There  i>  reason  to  belic\  e  that,  whatever  may  happen 
to  her  internal  rej,'imc,  the  policy,  once  announced,  can 
h.irdK   he  recalled. 
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§  3.    Chinr.H-  L.il/our 

It  li.i>  ..heady  been  mentioned  in  the  l.l^t  .section  that 
Chiii.i's  lonlriinition  to  the  |irosecution  of  ilie  present  war 
M.nsi-ts  lar-ely  of  her  supply  of  labour.  .At  the  outset,  let 
II  l>e  said  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  labourers  in 
other  countries  is  not  a  recent  innovation.  I'.ver  siiue  the 
bemnnini;  of  the  last  ler.tury,  thousands  of  them  have 
emij,'rated  to  Australasia,  to  South  America,  and  to  the 
United  States.  But  till  the  present  war,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  South  Africa,  they  all  went  abroad  of  their  own 
accord  ;  no  preparation  had  been  made  by  their  employers 
to  ship  them  from  China.  In  the  case  of  the  South  African 
pold  mines,  the  number  of  labourers  required  was  so  hupe 
and  the  need  so  instant  that  the  British  Government  had 
to  sitjn  a  coinentiop  with  Ciiina  lo  lay  down  tjeneral  con- 
(.liiions  of  employment  and  to  appoint  consuls  and  other 
othciaN  to  caiv)   oui   ilie  detail-  "f  suix-rv  isioii.     The^ 
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spccLilly  rc(  riiiifii  .iiul  -liippcd  from  China  .it  the  cxpcMiH- 
'>f  the  niiiiiiiL;  i  ninp.uiic^  ;  aiul  the  Chiiioc  ininiiyraiit-, 
unlike  iho^c  in  otlier  lountrio  mentioned,  were  sure  to 
U'ct  emplovment  .ueortiint:  to  the  term-  of  their  lontraei 
^it:nel^  before  their  em  ha  rk.it  ion. 

I  lie  employment  of  Chine>e  lahoiircrs  by  (Jreat  Britain 
.iiul  l-'ranee  in  thi^  war  is  modelled  on  the  South  African 
experiment.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  .Mlied  (lovernments  beiran  to  recruit  labourers 
in  China,  the  latter  \^a^  unable  to  sign  any  convention,  as 
she  was  precluded  from  doint;  so  by  her  neutrajitv,  which, 
thoii!,'h  it  did  not  present  her  citizetis  from  cnlistinp  in  the 
^er\ice  of  any  bellit;erenl,  did  not  permit  her  Ci'o\ernment 
to  render  to  one  belli^'crent  .iny  .i-si>tance  denied  to  the 
other,  '{'he  nitract  sipncd  between  the  labourer  himself 
.ind  ilie  Briti-h  or  the  ['"renc  h  recruiting  officer  bcar^  tu. 
sipn  ol  the  sinction  of  tl.e  Chinese  Go\ernment,  \\hicli 
\\a^  denied  any  power  of  intervention  except  that  of 
I'rotcctin):;  its  citi/eti^ 

France,  the  firM  of  the  two  to  introduce  the  Chine-e, 
Iiei,Mn  to  recruit  them  e.irly  in  I()i6 ;  but  (Jreat  Brit.iin 
did  not  dr.iw  up<iii  ilii^  \-i,itic  renrsoir  of  man-power  till 
the  summer  ..f  ii^i;.  Both  the  Briti-h  and  the  French 
contr.icts  -tipul.ite  th.it  tiu-  labourers  recruited  can  cm  no 
account  be  employed  in  military  operations.  'I'hev  can 
only  be  employed  on  industrial  and  aj,'ricultural  works, 
such  as  railways,  roads,  factories,  mines,  dockyards,  fields, 
and  forests.  In  the  French  contract,  it  is  said  that  they 
may  be  empl..yed  in  AiLriers  and  .Morocco,  as  well  as  in 
Ir.uue;  wherea-  tlie  Briti-h  cuntr.ut  i-  -ilcnt  as  to  the 
locality  of  emplouiunt.  But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
1  raiicc  ii.is  ne\er  emploved  them  in  her  colonies,  and  (jreat 
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Hiii.iiii  ll.i^  iiiMT  intrmliu  r,|  tlicni  in  l.iri,'r  luiuilnr-  mtu 
.III)  r^■^'i()^l  oiluT  llian  tlic  juwi.-  ..nupuil  In  her  .tiniv  i:i 
Iraiicc.  'I'la  I'rciuh  contract  di^k•r^  troin  tin-  Briti>h 
because  France  nia\  employ  tlieiii  in  pri\alc  as  well  a.s 
public  work-,  >o  long  as  their  enipknnicnt  is  sanctioned  by 
the  French  War  (^flice  ,  whereas  Great  Britain  only 
employs  them  in  tiie  army,  and  therefore  only  on  public 
ser\ite.  It  is,  in  tact,  in  con>ideration  of  tlie  objections  of 
the  Labour  I'arty  and  the  Trade  Unions  that  the  Briti-h 
(iovernment  agreed  to  confine  the  sphere  of  activities  for 
the  Chinese  to  the  military  /ones  in  Flanders  and  in  J'rance. 
'Fhe  few  hundred  Chinese  labourers  in  Birmingham  and 
other  industrial  toun>  entered  into  an  agreement  with  their 
employers  quite  independently  of  those  employed  in  France. 

By  the  terms  of  the  French  contract,  emplnynienl  is  for 
five  years  hui  ma)-  be  terminated  by  the  employer  after 
three  years.  'Fhe  daily  wage  for  an  unskilled  labourer  is 
I  franc  25  centimes,  and  that  for  a  skilled  one  I  franc 
50  centime-.  'I'hese  usages  ,ire  liable  to  increase,  if  an  un- 
>killed  labourer  has  beconie  a  skilled  one,  or  a.  skilled  one 
has  impro\ed  hi-<  skill.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  a  >killed 
labourer  is  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  etHciency  after 
a  month's  trial,  he  will  be  degraded  into  an  unskilled 
one  and  have  his  w.ijc  reduced  accordingl).  In  addition  to 
these  uage.s  e\er\  un-killed  labourer  receive-  a  monthly 
allowance  of  35  francs  for  hi»  family  or  other  dependents, 
and  ever)  -killed  one  40  francs.  On  their  embarkation  trom 
China,  all  laltouiers,  >killed  or  not,  receive  a  bonus  of 
50  francs. 

During  illness  or  holidav-,  a  labourer  is  only  entitled  to 
a  "daily  compensation  of  25  centime-,  but  in  case  of  serious 
-ymptoins    which    require    liis    rep.it  riaiion    according    to 
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medical  advice,  lie  will  be  shipped  back  10  China  at  the 
expense  of  his  employer.  In  the  event  of  his  death  not 
caused  by  accident  within  six  months  from  the  time  of 
si^nini^  liis  contract,  his  family  will  be  paid  a  compensation 
of  135  francs  ;  but  after  six  months  and  before  the  expiry 
of  the  contract,  the  compensation  vsill  be  increased  to 
270  francs.  No  compens.ition  will  be  paid,  if  the  death 
takes  place  iluriii^'  the  returnin,!,'  vo}'ay;c  unless  it  is  caused 
by  belli^'crent  .iction. 

So  much  for  the  French  contract. 

The  British  contract  is  identical  with  the  French  in 
broad  principles,  but  differs  from  it  in  details.  Employment 
is  only  for  three  years  and  is  terminable  by  tlie  employer 
after  C/Ue  }'ear  or  six  month-^'  nfitice.  'Fhe  daily  was»c  for 
an  unskilled  labourer  is  i  franc  and  liis  family  allowance  10 
dollars  (Cliinese).  For  a  skilled  labourer,  tlic  wage  varies 
from  I  franc  50  centimes  to  2  francs  50  centimes  and  hi*^ 
family  allowance  from  13  to  30  dollars. 

Every  fourteen  labourers  form  a  section  in  the  charge  of 
an  under-ganger  who  receives  i  franc  25  centimes  a  day. 
A  ganger  in  charge  of  four  sections  receives  i  franc  50  cen- 
times a  day.  A  foreman  in  charge  of  16  sections  or  4  gangs 
receives  2  francs  as  his  daily  wage  and  15  dollars  as  liis 
monthly  family  allowance.  Foremen  amf  assistant  inter- 
preters in  charge  of  16  sections  or  4  gangs  have  their  daily 
wages  respectively  fixed  at  2  francs  and  2.50  francs,  and 
their  family  allowance  at  20  and  30  dollars.  The  inter- 
preter-clerks acting  as  assistants  to  engineers  in  charge  of 
240  men  receive  5  francs  a  clay  for  themselves  and  60  dollars 
per  month  for  their  family  or  f)ther  dependents.  For 
interpreters  and  all  kinds  of  labourers,  the  bonus  paid  on 
their  embarkation  from  China  is  60  dollars,  and  the  com- 
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pensation  is  Si 50  in  the  case  of  dealli  and  875  in  the  case 
of  injury. 

Tlie  compensations  and  the  wages  may  not  be  adequate, 
but  housing,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  medical  attendance,  and 
passage  to  and  back  from  France  are  all  provided  free.  In 
these  times  of  high  cost  of  living,  an  unskilh  d  Chinese 
labourer,  with  his  family  allowance  and  all  other  things 
includeci,  costs  on  the  average  6  f)r  7  francs  a  day,  a  figure 
that  corresponds  to  the  average  wage  of  a  British  or 
French  manual  labourer  in  pre-war  times,  '{"he  skilled 
Chinese  labourer  costs  about  8  or  9  francs  a  day,  a  figure 
considerably  below  the  average  wage  received  by  a  skilled 
European  before  or  during  the  war.  But  if  the  Chinese 
arc  classified  under  the  same  category  as  the  labour  and 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  British  or  the  French  army,  their 
remuneration  is  considerably  better  than  the  daily  pay  of  a 
French  soldier  and  almost  as  good  as  that  of  a  British  private. 

The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  are  unskilled  and  mostly 
engaged  on  loading  and  unloading.  They  arc  physically 
strong  and  capable  of  carrying  weights  which  arc  considered 
in  the  West  to  be  beyond  human  strength.  In  their  manner 
of  handling  lifts  and  pulleys  they  are  neat  and  systematic  ; 
and  the  monotony  of  their  woik  is  much  lessened  and 
modified  by  their  cheerful  expression  and  fondness  for 
music.  The  large  number  of  skilled  are  all  engaged  in 
highly  technical  work.  Some  of  them  are  employed  on  the 
repairing  of  tanks  and  others  on  the  manufacture  of  aero- 
planes. To  them,  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  is  a 
novelty  that  excites  their  curiosity.  Some  of  them  have 
already  been  employed  in  modern  factories  in  China  and 
now  seize  the  unique  opportunity  of  improving  their  skill 
and  of  understanding  management  on  a  large  scale  which 
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tiiul-  no  parjlli'l  in  their  own  rniinlry.  'I'l\i,'ir  output  is 
liitjh  .iitil  tlu'ir  zca!  i-^  inar\  ellous.  To  tlicni,;!-  pooplc  witli 
v-.ipacitv  to  learn,  it  is  not  so  much  he  waijcs  tint  arc 
attractive  as  the  new  experience  they  acquire  and  the  new 
atmosphere  they  find  themseh  es  in.  During  my  inspections 
both  behind  the  front  lines  and  in  the  interior  of  France, 
many  of  them  liavc  come  up  to  narrate  their  ambitions 
and  their  schemes  for  the  industrial  development  of  their 
fatherland  when  they  return. 

Those  who  had  been  carpenters  or  blacksmiths  before 
they  came  are  found  most  useful  in  France.  In  docks  and 
on  railways,  they  are  indispensable  to  the  two  armies  for 
the  maintenance  of  existing  works  and  the  construction  of 
new  plant.  New  roads  have  to  be  made  and  new  buildings 
have  to  be  erected  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
often  the  Chinese  who  act  as  pioneers  to  pave  the  roads 
for  motor  transport  and  for  gun  carriages.  They  not  only 
bridge  a  gap  between  the  rear  and  the  front,  but  they 
sometimes  drive  engines  to  convey  troops  with  their  focnl 
and  equipment. 

During  work,  both  the  skilled  and  unskilled  Chinese  arc 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  British  and  French  labourers. 
But  as  regards  housing  and  eating,  entirely  separate  pro- 
vision is  made  (as  the  barrier  of  language  and  the  difference 
in  the  wavs  of  ihiiiking  have  so  far  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  cultivate  much  mutual  understanding).  They  have 
their  own  quarters  or  camps  in  which  they  sleep,  forty  or 
so  to  a  hail.  They  are  provided  with  Chinese  food,  cooked 
in  every  camp  or  factory  by  a  Chinese  chef,  who  is  chosen 
from  among  them  and  specially  designated  for  this  pleasant 
work  f»f  <upplving  Celestial  dishc<  modified  by  the  use  of 
l''.Mropeaii  nil  ami   ilic  ab--eiue  of  many  Chinese  delicacies. 
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Both  in  the  French  factories  and  the  British  camps  which 
I  have  seen,  labourers  are  given  meat  every  day,  boiled  or 
fried  (but  never  roasted)  in  Chinese  fashion.  Rice  takes 
the  place  of  bread  in  one  or  two  meals  in  the  day  ;  for  the 
rest  the  Chinese  enjoys  bread  and  butter  as  much  as  any 
Briton  or  Frenchman. 

The  family  having  already  been  provided  for  by  separate 
allowance,  the  labourer  spends  his  daily  wage  on  his  own 
comforts  and  luxuries.  As  a  rule,  he  wears  a  blue  coat, 
and,  when  at  work,  blue  shirt  and  trousers  ;  but  with  his 
accumulated  wage,  he  often  purchases  some  worn-oui 
overcoat  from  a  British  or  French  soldier  to  decorate 
himself.  New  blankets  are  procured  by  himself  in  addition 
to  his  official  supply  of  bed-clothes.  He  has  even  got  the 
habit  of  using  Parisian  toilets  and  Swiss  watches.  In 
canteens  which  I  visited,  very  expensive  cigarettes  and 
fountain  pens  were  on  sale  for  the  exclusive  consumption  of 
the  Chinese.  In  many  ways,  they  live  at  greater  expense 
than  the  British  or  the  French  soldier  ;  and  in  their  rest 
camps  or  recreation  huts  they  play  harps  and  violins,  which 
are  typical  musical  instruments  in  North  China  and  are 
said  to  be  of  Mongolian  origin.  Not  wearied  or  worn  by 
daily  work,  they  sing  songs  in  the  evening  in  the  approved 
style,  of  the  Chinese  drama  by  prolonging  their  breath  as 
if  they  were  on  the  Chinese  stage.  When  holidays  come, 
they  pile  up  timbers,  paint  them  in  red  and  blue,  and  make 
them  into  a  shrine,  in  front  of  which  tliey  worship  the 
spirits  of  their  ancestors  who  would  travel  across  many 
oceans  to  respond  to  their  reverence  and  remembrance. 
At  the  new  year,  they  all  volunteer  to  make  lamerns  and 
subscribe  money  for  a  fea^t  in  whicli  their  commanding 
officers    also    ynu.      Lantern^    in    the    shape    of    tigers    and 
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dragons  arc  hun>,'  fin  tlic  t,MtcN  of  ihcir  camps  and  are 
carried  in  procession  to  different  parts  of  the  front. 

Labourers,  in'y;oini:  to  tlieir  work  and  back,  all  march  in 
fours.  They  make  a  trreat  ^liow,  which  it  was  my  fortune  to 
see.  The  marching  columns  pre.-ent  a  very  mixed  appear- 
ance :  some  of  the  men  are  in  Cl'.inese  bonnets,  some  in 
helmets,  and  others  in  officers'  ser\  ice  caps.  The  colours 
of  their  clothes  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  corn  and 
vegetables  in  the  field  through  which  they  pass.  There  is 
indeed  no  monotony  about  them,  i-'.ach  man  has  Ids  own 
colour  and  taste. 

They  are  not  in  uniform  and  not  under  military  dis- 
cipline. On  the  march,  they  smile  and  smoke  and  shout  at 
officers  without  observing  any  distinction  of  rank.  They 
are  interested  in  their  work  and  seem  to  trouble  themselves 
with  nothing  else.  Happiness  and  content  are  the  great 
sources  of  their  national  strength  as  well  as  often  of  their 
easy-going  character,  and  are  reflected  in  their  manners 
when  they  march. 

A  drawback  I  have  discovered  is  that  they  are  all 
commanded  by  British  or  French  officers,  as  the  case  mav 
be.  There  is  no  Cliincse  commander  or  any  other  officer 
among  them  higher  in  rank  and  in  responsibility  than  the 
interpreter  clerk.  This  arrangement  is  explicable.  As 
China  was  still  neutral  when  the  first  contingents  of  the 
Chinese  labour  corps  were  -hipped  to  Kurope,  she  wa'^ 
prohibited  by  international  law  from  appointing  their 
officers.  But  since  her  entry  into  the  war  she  should  ha\e 
taken  over  the  command  to  herself  so  as  to  make  the  Labour 
Corps  a  distinctly  Chinese  force,  working  side  by  side 
with  the  Allies.  The  difficulrv  howexer  \\;i<  that,  in  taking 
over  the  command  of  her  own  contingent,  -he  would  ha\e 
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licen  ohlifrtii  to  pay  all  the  expenses  in  connexion  with  it. 
As  her  financial  position  docs  not  permit  her  to  take  this 
responsibility,  she  has  to  content  herself  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  supervisors  to  inspect  ciifferent  camps  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  the  delegation  of  her  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  as  agents  in  communication  with  the 
British  and  the  French  War  Offices. 

Most  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Chinese  speak 
some  Chinese  or  have  some  previous  experience  of  them. 
Many  of  the  British  and  the  French  missionaries  in  China 
have  come  back  to  act  as  interpreters  or  other  commissioned 
officers.  Long  residence  in  the  country  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  may  make  them  eager  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  these  labourers  ;  but  the  missionaries  so 
qualified  arc  few,  and  the  so-called  Chinese-speaking 
officers  do  not  speak  the  language  with  fluency  and  pro- 
ficiency. The  consequence  is  that  misunderstandings  often 
happen  which  could  have  been  easily  avoided  bv  a  more 
competent  management.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
complaints  are  exceedingly  few,  considering  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  ;  and  those  which  occur  are  not  at 
all  of  a  serious  nature. 

When  the  armies  withdraw  from  the  field  and  soldiers 
return  to  civilian  work,  the  Chinese  will  have  the  right  to 
be  shipped  back.^  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  contracts 
to  compel  them  to  return.  Many  of  them  may  like  to 
stay,  and  the  French  contract  provides  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  remaining  after  the  expiry  of  their  stipulated 
term  of  employment,  they  are  still  entitled  to  free  passage 
when  they  ultimately  return.    The  question  will  then  arise 

'  In  April  1919,  only  a  few  hundred  have  been  shipped  back,  the  rest 
still  remaining  in  the  field. 
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whether  ihcir  -tay  will  amuse  opposition  from   the  labour 
orgaIli/.ation>^  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

So  far  as  Knghind  is  concerned,  the  result  seems  to  be 
pretty  clear.  The  Chinese  have  only  been  employed  in  the 
field  and  have  never  landed  in  this  country.  It  is  probable 
that  in  view  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  Trade  Unions 
against  alien  labour,  the  British  Go\ernment  will  take  care 
not  to  let  the  Chinese  leave  France,  if  they  do  not  go 
liomc.  In  tliat  case,  tliey  will  drift  into  French  and  not 
int(j  British  employment. 

In  the  interior  of  France  the  Chinese  have  been  employed 
on  works,  many  of  w  Inch  will  survive  the  war.  The  shortage 
of  labour  in  France  will  be  serious  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  especially  in  devastated  areas  where  reconstruction 
has  to  be  done.  As  the  opposition  of  the  French  labour 
organizations  to  the  Chinese  has  never  been  great,  it  is 
likely  that  the  French  Government  will  prolong  and  even 
extend  the  employment  of  Chinese. 

The  antagonism  between  European  and  Asiatic  labour, 
which  has  been  serious  in  the  past  in  America  and  Austral- 
asia, is  to  a  very  large  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  undersell  natives  by  working  longer  hours  for 
lower  wages.  The  safeguard  against  this  undercutting  is 
to  employ  the  Chinese  at  exactly  the  same  wage  for  the 
same  number  of  hours  as  French  labourers.  This,  however, 
does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Given  the  same  wage  and  the 
same  number  of  hours  of  work,  the  Chinese,  with  their 
industry  and  toil,  will  always  produce  a  larger  output  than 
Europeans.  Moreover,  they  are  able  to  perform  many 
services  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  or  below  the  dignity 
of  F.uropean  workmen.  Further,  although  the  Chinese  are 
onl}-  too  pleased  to  work  for  the  same  wage,  there  is  no 
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guaiMnlcf  tlul  cniploycrs  \\\\\  not  midcrpa)  ihcin  by 
takini;  ad\aiUai;c  of  their  loose  orj,Mnization  and  iheir 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  Frcncii  labourers. 

To  find  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties,  it  will  be  well  to 
provide  that  the  Chinese  should  o'-ganlze  themselves  into 
unions  or  guilds,  the  leaders  of  which  should  be  made 
responsible  for  their  observance  of  laws  and  regulations 
passed  by  the  French  labour  federations.  Assuming  that 
tlic  bulk  of  the  Chinese  cannot  take  part  with  French 
manual  workers  in  the  framing  of  laws  and  regulations, 
their  leaders  should  be  given  the  right  of  direct  participation 
in  doing  so.  The  Chinese,  as  proved  by  past  experience, 
arc  quite  capiablc  of  organizing  guilds  and  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  authority  of  leaders.  To  prevent  any 
possibility  of  molestation,  the  French  Government  should 
apply  to  them  the  same  laws  of  protection  as  those  for  its 
own  people  ;  the  Chinese  Govern:  icnt  should  also  exercise 
very  rigid  supervision  over  the  labourers,  and,  if  necessary, 
should  see  that  they  are  not  misrepresented  by  their 
leaders.  If  these  precautions  are  taken,  the  antagonism 
I  :tween  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  though  not  eliminated, 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

On  the  part  of  China,  it  is  not  desirable  to  let  her  citizens 
settle  abroad.  The  painful  experiences  of  those  in  Jamaica, 
in  South  America,  and  in  other  countries,  do  not  encourage 
their  emigration.  Moreover,  as  she  is  beginning  her 
industrial  development  on  a  modern  scale,  the  labourers 
who  have  gained  some  experience  in  France  w  ill  be  invaluable 
to  her  as  pioneers  in  modern  works.  It  is  indeed  urgent 
that  she  should  utilize  their  experience  by  setting  up  new 
factories  where  they  may  work  and  improve  their  knowledge 
just  acquired  abroad.     Their  \alue   to   ihe  country  is  all 
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the  L'lXMlir,  .!>  ihcy  h.nr  not  only  u.iincd  x.nic  iIKlu^t^i.ll 
experience,  but  .iIm)  -onic  knowledge  of  the  Kni,'Ii>li  .md  the 
I  rem  lil.in-uaues.mdof  theclenienr.uy  Lreo^iMphvand  history 
f>t  the  world  tauirlit  to  them  in  i heir  camps  by  the  V.M.C.A. 
and  by  tlie  Frcncli  Sino-Frcneli  Kdue.iiional  Socictv. 

?!  4.  .Ismiddncy  of  Jdp^n  in  the  Fur  East 
'I'lic  asccndaney  of  Japan  in  the  Far  Jiast  is  dne  to  two 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dnt-  to  the  preoccupation 
<>t  the  Western  Powers  in  the  war;  and  in  the  second,  it 
1..  due  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Japan  and  her  treaty  States 
for  many  years  before  it.  The  victory  of  the  Japanese  army 
in  the  wars  with  China  and  Russia,  and  her  alliance  and 
agreements  witli  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  all  enabled  her  to  assume  tJie  doininanl  positit)n  in 
the  Far  Fast  in  times  of  need.  Since  the  war  bej>an,  Japan 
has  fully  utilized  her  opportunity  ;  and  with  the  Furopean 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  the  American  Chancelleries  too  much 
occupied  to  interest  themselves  in  China,  she  has  asserted 
her  power  and  prestige  to  such  an  extent  that  she  now  takes 
precedence  over  almost  all  other  States  in  the  Council  of  the 
foreign  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Peking.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  without  her  appro\al  and  consent,  Europe  and 
America  will  find  it  difficult  to  launch  any  new  policy  in  con- 
nexion with  their  transactions  \vitb  the  Chinese  Government. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  privileges  acquired  by  Japan  in 
China  during  the  past  four  years. 

On  January  15,  191 5,  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Peking 
presented  to  President  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  a  series  of  demands 
classified  under  five  groups  and  consisting  of  twenty-one 
items.  On  May  7  of  the  same  year,  China,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  Japanese  ultimatum,  accepted  the  demands  as 
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moiliHcd  and  revised  in  the  conferences  between  the  repre- 
sent.itives  of  the  tuo  (Jovernnient^.  The  chief  ditTereuce 
ot  the  revised  from  the  ori>,'inal  form  of  the  demands  is  due 
to  the  uithdrawalb}- Japan  of  the  Hftli  group,  which  consists 
of  the  following  items  : 

'  (l)  The  Chinese  Central  (iinernnient  shall  employ 
influential  Japanese  advisers  in  political,  financial,  and 
military  affairs  ; 

'  (2)  Japanese  hospitals,  churches,  and  schools  in  the 
interior  of  China  shall  be  granted  the  right  of  owning  land  ; 

'  (3)  Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Ciovernment  have  had  many  cases  of  dispute 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese  police  in  settling  matters 
which  have  caused  no  little  misunderstanding,  it  is  for  thi> 
reason  necessary  that  the  police  departments  of  important 
places  (in  China)  shall  be  jointly  administered  bv  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  or  that  the  police  departments  of  these  places 
shall  employ  numerous  Japanese,  so  that  they  may  help  to 
l^Liii  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese  Police  Service  ; 

'  (4)  China  shall  purchase  from  Japan  a  fixed  amount  of  the 
munitions  of  war  (say  50  per  cent,  or  more)  that  are  needed 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  or  there  shall  be  established 
in  China  a  Sino-Japanese  jointly  worked  arsenal.  Japanese 
technical  experts  are  to  be  employed  and  Japanese  material 
to  be  purchased  ; 

'  (5)  China  agrees  to  grant  to  Japan  the  right  of  con- 
structing a  railway  connecting  Wuchang  with  Kiukiang  and 
Nanchang  and  Chaochou  ; 

'  (6)  If  China  needs  fore'gn  capital  to  work  inines,  build 
railways,  and  construct  harbour-works  (including  dockyards 
in  the  Province  of  Fukien),  Japan  shall  be  first  consulted  ; 

'  (7)  China  agrees  that  Japanese  subjects  shall  have  the 
right  of  missionary  propaganda  in  Buddhist  China.' 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  had  these  demands  been  accepted, 
Japan  would  have  acquired  preponderatiiiLr  influence  in 
nian\'    branches    of    Chinese    adniini^tralii^n  ;     wnuki    lia\  e 
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rnntrclled    ,hc  Chinese  army  .uui   its   equipment;     unuld 
have  converted  the  maritime  province  of  Fuic.en  into  her 
sphere  of  mterest  ;    and   u„uki  ha\e  sent  a  lar^e  armv  of 
missionaries  and  school-teachers,  o.tensiblv  tor  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  cult  which  was  imported  into  japan  from  China 
two  tliousand  years  a^o,   but   actuallv   to  introduce  agents 
of  the  Japane^.    Secret  Service  into  every  corner  of  China, 
so  as  to  sue  the  Japanese  Government  a  chance  to  make 
further  demands  in   the  event  .,t   trouMe  arisini,'  with   the 
aatne..    The  perM'  teni  retu.sd  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  consider  the  fifth  -^roup  of  demands,  to.-ether  uith  the 
sagacity  and  moderation  of  the  Japanese  Elder  Statesmen 
caused  them  to  be  withdrawn,  but  it  is  vvorthv  of  remark 
that  in  the  note  from  Japan  to  the  European  Powers  and 
the  Lnited  States,  giving  a  detail  of  her  demands,  this  fifth 
group  was  omitted;    and   that  it   was  even  denied  by  her 
uhen  the  Powers  were  furnished  by  China  with  a  copy  of 
the  Japanese   note   as   presented    to   her   President.      It   is 
believed  by  some  that  Japan  did  not  expect  China  to  accept 
this  fifth  group,  and  inserted  it  merely  as  means  to  coerce 
her  to  agree  to  other  groups  of  demands.     Others  believe 
that,  as  Japan  expected  China  to  accept  all  the  demands 
before  other  Povvers  had  lime  to  examine  them,  she  thought 
It  easier  to  persuade  them  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference towards  the  negotiations  by  not  disclosing  to  them 
the  whole  truth.     Both  speculations  are  probable,  but  it  "s 
now  established  beyond  doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  the  British  and  the  American  Governments 
in  favour  of  a  modification  of  the  demands,  this  fifth  gr   up 
uould  have  had  to  be  accepted,  and  the  independence  of 
China  uould  now  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  first  group  of  demands  accepted  by  China  relates  to 
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ilic  di-.p.)siti(,ii   n\   ihr  Gerrmii  concessions,  inieresis,  .ind 
rii,'hts  in  the  province  uf  Shiniu  .-.     Tlii,  ]us  already  beon 
dealt  with  in  tlie  section  ^n  'The   Ki.iochou   Question'; 
•ind  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  here  that,  in  addition 
to  China's  coii.Hiu  to  agree  to  any  arran-^'enient  tliat  might 
be  arrived  at  between  Japan  and  Germany  ai  tlie  conclusion 
of  peace,  she  has  declared  to  tlie  Jap..aese  Government  that 
'  within  the  province  of  Shantung  or  along  its  coast,   no 
territory  or  island   will  be  leased  or  ceded   to  any  foreign 
Power  under  any  pretext  '.     She  also  agreed   that  several 
places  in  the  provinces  should  be  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
and  that  the  Japanese  capitalists  would  be  approached  for 
a  loan  in  case  China  herself  should  build  the  railway  from 
Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu  line, 
when   Germany   has  abandoned   her   right    to  finance   the 
Chefoo-Weihsienline.    In  short,  Japan  has  not  only  inherited 
all    the   rights   formerly   held   by   Germany,    but   has   also 
extended  them  so  as  to  make  her  position  predominant. 

So  much  for  the  first  group.  The  second  group  in  its 
original  form  stipulates  that  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
Government  must  be  obtained  whenever  permission  is 
granted  to  the  subjects  of  a  third  Power  to  build  a  railway, 
or  a  loan  is  made  with  a  third  Power  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  railway,  in  South  .Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 
.Mongolia,  the  local  taxes  in  the  latter  case  being  pledged 
as  security  ;  and  '  whenever  the  Chinese  Government 
employs  political,  financial,  or  military  advisers  or  instructors 
in  South  .Manchuria  a  id  Eastern  Inner  .Mongolia  '.  These 
demands,  if  accepted,  would  have  converted  these  two 
regions  into  Japanese  possessions  and  would  have  closed 
their  doors  to  all  other  Powers. 

In  the  revised  and  finally  accepted  form  of  the  demands 
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uudc-r  this  ^TDup,  these  conditions  arc  vvaivec],  but  Japanese 
.-ubjecls  are  accorded  the  ri^dit  to  reside  and  tra\el  freel>  in 
South  Mancliuria  ;    to  engage  in  business  and  manufacture 
ot  any  kind  ;    and  '  to  lease  land  for  commercial,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  enterprises  '.    Although  the  whole  of  South 
Manchuria,  except  a  few  towns  ir^  it,  has  not  been  declared 
an   open   port,   where   alone   such   rights   can    be  granted, 
a  special  provision  is  now  made  in  favour  of  the  Japanese; 
and    it    is   doubtful    whether   the  same  advantages   will   be 
extended  to  subjects  of  other  Powers  by  virtue  of  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause.    China,  faithful  to  her  treaty  obliga- 
tion^  will  no  doubt  deal  with  all  aliens  alike,  but  it  may 
be  beyiMid  her  power  to  enforce  her  orders  in  South  Man- 
churia.     Moreover,   Japan,    by   her   peculiar   consular   and 
administrat'VL  systems  in  South  Manchuria,  will  alwaysobtain 
^ome  ad\antages  for  her  own  subjects  which  are  denied  to 
tJKj.c  of  other  Stato>,  irrespective  of  the  treaties  with  China. 
At  all  events,  Japan   ha.  acquired  by  treaty  the  preferential 
right  over  othe--  States  in  the  appointment  of  foreign  adviser, 
to  the  Chinese  provincial  Go\crnment  in  South  Manchuria 
and  in  the  negotiations  of   loans  for  the  construction    of 
raihvays  in   South   Manchuria   and   in   Eastern  Mongolia. 

The  third  group  of  demands  is  accepted  in  a  note  which 
is  worded  as  follows  : 

'  From  the  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  in  Peking  :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that,  if  in  future  the  Ilanyehping  (Iron  and  Steel)  Company 
and  the  Japanese  capitalists  agree  upon  co-operation,  the 
Chinese  Government,  in  view  of  the  intimate  relations 
subsisting  betv.een  the  Japanese  capitalists  and  the  said 
Company,  will  forthwith  give  its  permission.  The  Chinese 
Government  further  agree  not  to  confiscate  the  said  Com- 
pany, nor,  without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  capitalists, 
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I"  oiiuert  ii  into  a  stale  oiucrpri^c,  noi  caus-  it  tu  burruvv 
and  use  toreign  capital  other  than  Japanese."  ' 

It  IS  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  prove  that 
coal  and  iron  are  indispensable  to  modern  industry  ;    suffice 
it  to  say  that  i.  was  the  coal  and  iron  in  South  Wales  that 
made  England  the  workshop  of  the  world  ;    and  it  was  the 
coal  and  iron  in  Bremen  that  gave  Germany  her  industrial 
l^ovver.      Japan,   tliough   industrially   more  advanced    than 
China,  is  very  poorly  supplied  with  mineral  deposits  and 
can   hardly  exist   \ery  long  as   a   modern   industrial  8tate, 
unless  she  is  assured  of  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply 
of  material  with  which  to  produce  steam-power,  to  build 
^hips,  to  manufacture  her  machinery,  and  to  maintain  her 
industr}-.     Naturally  enough,  she  looks  for  supplies  in  the 
cmmtry  nearest  to  her;    and  for  fear  of  competition  from 
China  herself  or  from  other  countries  that  would  open  mines 
tor  her,  she  has  employed  her  ingenious  linancial  methods 
to  get  hold  of  the  richest  coal  and  iron  fields  in  the  Chinese 
hmpire.    The  loan  advanced  by  the  Vokoliama  Specie  Bank 
m   1912   to  the  Hanyehping  Companj,   which,  started   by 
tlie  Chinese  as  a  purely  Chinese  property,  was  a  combination 
of  three  businesses— the  Han  Yang  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  tlie 
Tayeh  Mines,  and  the  Pinghsiang  Collieries— gave  a  chance 
to  Japanese  capitalists   to  acquire  the  right  to  appcMnt  an 
auditor  and  a  few  technical  experts,   who  exercise  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  control  over  the  whole  business.     As 
I  condition  of  the  loan,  it  is  provided  that  the  total  output 
of   the  iron  ores  of  Tayeh  must   be  sold   to  the   Japanese 
Government  Iron  Works  at  rate-  fixed  biennially,  but  much 
below  market  price.    The  whole  propert)-  of  the  Company 
was  mortgaged  to  the  Bank  as  security,     'j'lie  loan  was  to 
be  redeemed  by  the  annual  delivery  of  iron  ores  and  piu  iron. 
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and  the  purchase  money  paid  tu  the  Company  was  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Bank,  which  has  access  to  all  its  documents, 
letters,  and  records  through  the  Japanese  adviser  (nominated 
by  the  Bank),  and  has  the  power  to  adju,     ate  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  money  so  received  to  the  pajment  of  the 
proceeds  and  the  repayment  of  the  capital  and  interest  on 
ihe  loan.     It  has  also  acquired   the  preferential  right   to 
advance  further  loans.     Waile  the  Bank  exercises  such  strong 
control,  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
provision  in  the  loan  contract  that  '  in  case  the  profits  of 
the  company  have  become  so  large  that,  after  deducting  the 
dividend  and  bonus  and  setting  aside  reserve  funds,  there 
•=^  still  a  surplus,  the  Bank  shall  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Company  to  redeem  the  full  amount  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  this  loan,  or  any  sum  remaining  unpaid  at  that  time  '. 
The  mines  in  Tayeh,  according  to  a  Japanese  official  report, 
arc  almost  inexhaustible  and  will  last  for  700  years  at   the 
annual  rate  of  production  of  i  ,000,000  tons.     Tlie  quality  of 
the  ore  is  as  good  as  that  produced  in  Germany  or  the  United 
States.     The  introduction  of  more  powerful  furnaces  would 
increase  the  existing  rate  of  production  at  the  Hanyehping 
Iron  Works  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  steel  output. 

in  the  districts  surrounding  the  l-iyeh  mines  there  are 
many  otlier  mines,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  are  not 
the  property  of  the  Company.  Japan,  in  her  original 
demands,  requested  that  these  mines  should  not  be  exploited 
\Mtliout  the  consent  of  the  said  Company  (ultimately  that 
ot  the  Bank).  Though  this  demand  is  finally  withdrawn, 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  interested  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  China  to  see  that  these  mines  do  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  monopoHsts,  Japanese  or  other  nationals,  who 
desire  to  exploit  them  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
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country,  and  deprive  China  of  an  adequate  share  in  the 

consumption  of  coal  and  iron  produced  on  her  own  territory. 

At  the  present  time,  Japanese  capitalists  are  very  active 

in  Peking  and  arc  endeavouring  to  extend  their  economic 

activities  in  every  conceivable  direction.     In  fact,  it  is  said 

that  since  the  acceptance  hy  China  of  the  Japanese  demands 

the  Government  of  Tokyo  has  changed  its  policy  of  open 

demand  into  that  of  peaceful  penetration,  in  view  of  the 

loss  to  Japanese  merchants  caused  by  the  boycott  which  the 

Chinese  have  maintained  against  them  in  revenge  for  their 

ultima' urn.    Conciliation  has  now  replaced  aggression  ;   and 

the  economic  advantages  procurable  by  this  new  policy  are 

likely  to  be  greater  than  those  obtainable  by  a  threat  of  war. 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  statement  let  us  see  the  following 

table,  which  gives  the  titles  and  amounts  of  the  loans  recently 

advanced  by  Japan  to  China  : 

Jttle. 
Hanycliping  (new  loan) 
Kwangtung  (Provincial) 
Chiotung  (Ministry  of  Communication) 
Customs     .  .  . 

Paper  Mill  (at  Hankow)         !  '. 

Haingva  Co.  (Bank)     . 
Fengtien  (Provincial)  . 
Hankow  Electric  Co.   . 
Shih-Chen  Railway 
Canton  Cement  .... 
Kwangtung  (Provincial) 
Kiran-Changchuni  Railway 
.Shantung  (Provincial) 
Conservancy  (Tientsin  Flood) 
Advance  of  a  big  loan 
Sundry       ..... 
Kirin  F'orestry    .... 
Telegraph  .... 

Tsinanfu-Shunte  Railwav     . 

Total         .... 
'  The  table  is  not  complete,  because  no  official  figure  has  been  publishc. 
showing  the  .--mount  of  various  loans. 


Amount. 

$2,500,000 
1,000,000 
28,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
;,  000,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,700,000 
1,500,000 
6,500,000 
1,500,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
6,449,000 
5,000,000 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
$124,149,000  ' 
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In  return  for  the  sum,  Japan  holds  in  mortgage  the 
Chinese  Government  properties  on  which  the  loans  are 
secured.  She  has  also  acquired  the  right  to  build  several 
railways  in  Shantung  and  in  Manchuria,  to  exploit  the 
forestry  in  the  province  of  Kirin,  and  to  open  a  bank 
(Hsinya  Co.)  wiiich  is  authorized  to  act  as  an  agent  of  tlie 
Chinese  Treasury  in  rivalry  witli  the  Bank  of  China.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  is  nominally  equally  divided  into  Chinese 
and  Japanese  shares,  but  as  the  shares  allotted  to  China  are 
supplied  by  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  advanced  by  Japan,  the 
whole  capital  is  practically  subscribed  by  Japan.  Although 
it  is  provided  that  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  ;.  joint  board  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  two 
countries  have  equal  powers,  the  practice  will  always  be  like 
that  experienced  in  similar  joint-enterprises,  like  the  Yalu 
Timber  Company,  in  which  the  control  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.^ 

In  connexion  with  these  loans,  Japan  appoints  auditors, 
accountants,  and  engineers  for  railways,  electric  companies, 
and  other  industrial  concerns  over  which  they  exercise  con- 
trol. They  will  not  only  promote  the  economic  interests 
of  Japan,  but  will  also  extend  her  political  influence  by 
making  her  investments  a  pretext  for  interference  in  Chinese 
administration.  In  case  of  default  of  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  they  will  probably  claim  the  right  to  seize 
the  property,  although  they  are  not  justified  in  doing  so 
according  to  the  terms  of  contract.  In  times  of  internal 
disturbance,  Japan  may  even  claim  the  right  to  dispatch 
troops  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  interests  of  her 
capitalists. 

In  addition  lo  these  loans,  Japan  has  extended  her  political 
'   See  chapter  S,  pp.  2;o  tt  scq. 
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influence  m  China  by  ignoring  the  treaties.  As  an  instance, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  it  is  stipulated  in  the 
191 5  treaty  that  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia  will  submit  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
<jf  the  Chinese  police,  she  has  set  up  police  boxes  of  her 
own  in  Manchuria.  This  police  not  only  interferes  in 
disputes  between  Japanese,  but  also  in  those  in  which  one 
party  is  Chinese.  In  the  province  of  Shantung,  although 
It  .'S  avowed  that  Japan  only  desires  to  inherit  the  German 
rights  and  concessions,  she  has,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  established  civil  administration 
centres  which  find  no  counterpart  under  the  German 
regime. 

Treaties  are  necessarily  brief  and  sometimes  vague,  and 
their  effect  on  the  parties  concerned  depends  ou  their  inter- 
pretation. The  usual  rule  is  that  they  should  be  considered 
not  only  in  letter  but  in  spirit,  but  Japan  in  many  instances 
has  interpreted  her  treaties  with  China  in  such  a  way  that, 
so  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  she  commits  no  violation, 
but  according  to  the  spirit  she  secures  to  herself  many 
advantages  which  were  not  anticipated  '.vhen  the  treaties 
were  made. 

As  co-belligerents  in  the  present  war,  China  and  Japan 
have  concluded  a  secret  treaty  relating  to  their  intervention 
in  Siberia.  It  will  be  recalled  that  shorth-  after  the  Bol- 
sheviks came  into  power  in  Russia,  the  Chinese  Government 
had  already  dispatched  a  large  force  u,  the  Russo-Manchurian 
frontier  to  maintain  order  and  to  prote>  r  the  Russians  in 
Harbin  and  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  When  the 
Allied  intervention  in  support  of  tlic  Czecho-Slovaks  was 
about  to  be  decided,  China  and  Japan  concluded  a  military 
convention  iov  o.nimon  action,     'i'he  convemion   remains 
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secret,  and  it'  contents  are  not  published,  hut  according  to 
an  unauthorized  report  it  contains  the  following  articles  : 

(1)  China  and  Japan  shall  take  common  measures  of 
defence  against  German  invasion  and  for  the  security  of 
their  position  and  power  in  the  Far  East. 

(2)  To  realize  the  object  of  (i),  the  action  of  the  two 
countries  shall  be  considered  from  time  to  time  by  a  Military 
Commission. 

(3)  The  expedltit)nary  force  of  China  and  her  troops  in 
co-operation  with  Japan  for  defence  shall  be  organized  and 
commanded  by  Japan. 

(4)  The  two  countries  shall  help  each  other  in  military 
equipment  and  arms. 

(5)  The  two  countries  shall  exchange  their  military  maps. 

(6)  The  two  countries  may  act  for  each  other  in  making 
plans  and  in  moving,  training,  and  directing  troops. 

(7)  Japan  may  establish  militar}'  posts  and  station  troops 
in  suitable  localities  in  China. 

(8)  Japan  may  erect  potteries  on  suitable  spots  in  China. 

(9)  The  Japanese  army  may  issue  military  notes  in  China. 
(id)  The  Chinese  Government  shall  prohibit  anv  actions 

injurious  to  the  Japanese  armv. 

(1 1)  Japan  may  help  China  by  loans  to  organize  her 
finances  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force.  The  terms  of  the  loan<  sliall  be  concluded 
separately. 

(12)  Japan  shall  freely  open  the  mines  not  yet  conceded 
to  her  and  also  those  already  assigned  to  Japan. 

(13)  The  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  China  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  Japan. 

(14)  Japan  may  temporarily  control  the  Railwa)-;  of  China 
for  the  convenience  of  militarv  transport. 
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(15)  For  the  education  of  Chinese  Army  Officers,  the 
Japanese  language  shall  be  used  and  Japanese  teachers 
employed. 

(16)  Japan  shall  organize  the  Chinese  Police  system. 

(17)  In  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  in  Manchuria  and  in 
Shantung,  Japan  has  the  power  to  establish  administrative 
bureaux  and  to  share  with  Chinese  officials  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs. 

(18)  The  above  rrticles  are  valid  in  peace  time. 

(19)  The  above  articles,  after  being  agreed  upon  by  the 
uiplomatic  officials  of  the  two  countries,  shall  be  ratified  bv 
the  two  Governments  before  they  become  binding.  But  the 
two  Governments  shall  be  responsible  for  their  permanent 
secrecy. 

(20)  If  either  party  wishes  to  revise  or  terminate  the 
above  articles,  six  months'  notice  is  necessary.  Where  one 
party  does  not  agree  to  revision  or  termination,  they  shall 
continue  to  be  binding. 

I  have  no  means  to  verify  these  clauses  with  the  original 
text,  but  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  Governments 
have  denied  their  accuracy.  According  to  their  statements, 
the  Convention  is  only  vah'd  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  will  cease  to  be  in  force  as  soon  as  peace  i-  signed  ;  bur 
the  rumour  is  current  that,  in  spite  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  in  Europe,  the  two  Governments  are  prepared  to 
renew  the  Convention.  If  it  is  confirmed,  it  will  place 
China  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  Korea  before  the 
annexation  by  Japan  in  191 1.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  unauthorized  report,  and  that 
neither  the  authorities  in  Tokyo  nor  those  in  Peking  will 
launch  such  a  momentous  policy,  which  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  independence  of  China. 
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§  5.    The  Poliry  nf  the  United  States 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  towards  China 
during  the  war  Is  consistent  with  the  principles  which  it 
has  observed  for  many  years  in  dealing  with  Far-Eastern 
problems.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1898  the  policy  of 
'  the  open  door  '  for  China  was  tn-jnciated  for  the  first 
time  by  President  AlcIIinley  ;  and  that  seven  years  later, 
when,  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Manchuria  was 
threatened  with  annexation  by  Japan,  the  proposal  to 
neutralize  the  railways  in  that  province  was  suggested  by 
Secretary  Knox  to  the  three  Governments  concerned,  the 
Japanese,  the  Rusr'an,  and  the  Chinese.  In  1908,  President 
Roosevelr,  with  the  motive  of  providing  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  Chinese,  refunded  the  American  share  of  the 
Boxer  Indem,.ity  lO  China  on  the  condition  th;'t  it  should 
be  used  for  the  dispatch  of  her  youth  to  the  United  States 
to  receive  a  modern  education.  All  these  actions  arc 
prompted  by  the  desire  that  China,  in  her  efforts  to  intro- 
duce reforms  and  resist  the  aggression  of  foreign  Powers, 
should  be  assisted  both  morally  and  materially,  and  have 
time  to  develop  lier  resources  and  to  establish  her  govern- 
ment on  a  solid  base,  with  a  view  to  taking  a  place  in  the 
'  Family  of  Nations  '  appropriate  to  the  extent  of  lier 
territory  and  to  the  glory  of  her  past  achievements. 

Early  in  the  wa-,  President  Wilson  was  afraid  that  the 
attack  on  Kiaochow  by  Japan  might  involve  China  in  serious 
controversies  with  her  neighbour,  and  that  its  japtu-e 
might  affect  the  status  quo  in  the  province  of  Shantung, 
in  which  Kia(Jchow  was  situated.  As  the  head  'jf  a  neutral 
State,  he  had,  ot  course,  no  power  to  dictate  to  Japan  or  to 
speak   for   China,   but   interested   in   the  peace  and   tran- 
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quillity  of  the  Far  Ea:,t,  he  made  an  intormal  inquiiv  into 
the  im.iives  and  plans  of  Japan.  Having  received  a' reply 
ontlining  the  aims  and  limits  of  the  Japanese  military 
operation^  against  Tsingtau,  he  reiterated  them  in  a  note 
throwing  into  r  .lief  the  sincerity  and  goodwill  with  which 
'ic  conducted  his  diplomacy  with  the  most  populous  and 
yet  the  most  ir.ipotent  country  in  the  East.  The  note,  full 
of  dignity,  is  uorded  as  fcllo\\s  : 

'The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  Japan  is  not  seeking  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment ;  that  Japan  has  promised  to  restore  Kiaochow  to 
China,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Republic  and 
acting  m  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  preserve  equality  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  all  the  Powers  in  China  ;  and  that  in  the  event 
of  disturbance  in  the  interior  of  China,  Japan  would  consult 
the  United  States  before  taking  steps  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Kiaochow.' 

Tlie  fall  of  Kiaochow,  as  already  noted,  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  demands  presented  by  Japan  to  China.  So  far  as 
written  documents  go,  the  United  States  Government  kept 
a  watchful  and  cautious  attitude  towards  the  negotiations 
between  China  and  Japan,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  extended 
wise  counsel  and  friendly  advice  to  both  countries,  asking 
the  one  to  modify  or  withdraw  some  of  the  more  serious 
demands  and  advising  the  other  to  accept  proposals  of  no 
great  consequence.  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  intervene  in 
a  negotiation  between  two  independent  Governments  and 
had  to  confine  its  activities  within  the  limit  allowed  by  its 
position  as  a  Power  interested  in  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  China,  which  it  had  pledged  to  maintain  by 
trea>ie>  and  understandings  with  Japan  and  other  Powers. 
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For   the    liri    three  years  of   the   uar,    China,    like   the 
I  nited  Slates,  v\as  neutral,  but  the  cordial  relations  that 
existed    between    the    two    States    made    many    observers 
believe   that   she,   in   international   matters,   would   always 
follow  the  example  of   the  leading   neutral  on    the    other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  should  he   enter   into    the 
uar,   she    would    probably    take    the    same    course.     This 
belief  was  subsequently  borne  out,  and  the  fact  that  China 
was  the  first  neutral  State  to  support  Mr.  Wilson,  was  clear 
evidence   that,   in   spite  of   the  absence   of  any   treaty  of 
alliance   or  other  kind   of   understanding,   China  and   the 
United   States   would   take  common    measures  of  war  and 
peace.     It  was  further  believed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,   in   asking  China   to  join  him,   was  not   so 
much  influenced  by  any  expectation  of  military  assistance 
from  China  as  by  the  consideration  that   the  adhesion  of 
China  to  the  Allied  Cause  would  win  for  her  the  sympathy 
and  respect  of  the  Allies  and  would  eventually  improve  her 
international  status. 

The  question  of  war  on  Germany  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  an  internal  insurrection  which,  as  already  explained,  led 
to  the  Manchu  Restoration  and  the  armed  conflict  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  President  Wilson,  alarmed  by 
the  situation,  addressed   the  following  note  to  China  : 

'  The  Government  of  the  United  States  learns  with  the 
most  profound  regret  of  the  dissension  in  China  and  desires 
to  express  the  most  sincere  desire  that  tranquillity  and 
political  co-ordination  may  forthwith  be  established. 

'  The  entry  of  China  into  \var  with  Germany  —  or  the 
continuance  of  the  statur  quo  of  her  relations  with  that 
Government — are  matters  of  secondary  importance. 

'  The  political  necessity  for  China  is  to  resume  and 
continue  her  political  entity,   to  proceed  along  the  road 
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of   national   development   on    which   she   had    made   such 
marked  progress. 

'  ^\'th  the  form  of  Government  in  China  or  the  per- 
sonnel  which   admmisters   that   Government,   the   United 
btates  has  an  mterest  only  in  so  far  as  its  friendship  impels 
U  to  be  of  service  to  China.     But  in  the  maintenance  by 
China  of  one  Central  United  and  alone  responsible  Govern- 
ment,   the   Umted   States   is   deeply   interested,   and   now 
expresses   the  very  sincere  hope  that  China,  in   her  own 
interest   and  m   that  of   the   world,   will  immediately  set 
aside  her  factional  political  disputes,  and   that   all  parties 
and  persons   will  work  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  co- 
ordinate  Government   and   the  assumption   of   that   place 
among  the  powers  of  the  World  to  which  China  is  so  justly 
entitled,  but  the  fu  1  attainment  of  which  is  impossible  in 
the  midst  of  internal  discord.' 

_    This  note,   while  it   produced   very  little  effect  on   the 
mternal    politics  of   China,  created  a  stormy   sensation    in 
Japan.       It    was    construed   as    an    interference   with   the 
domestic  matters  of  China,  and  its  author  was  accused  of 
indulging  himself  in   an   inappropriate  act  which   he  had 
always  attempted  to  prevent  Japan  from  doing.     Further, 
It  was  coni:ended  that  as  Japan  is  the  leading  Power  in  the- 
tar  East  and  especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  China, 
she  should  be  consulted  before  any  advice  is  extended  to 
her  neighbour.    These  contentions  may  be  reasonable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Japan  ;  but  for  the  Chinese  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  the     ily  Government  that  is 
m  a  position  to  address  such  a  message  without  arousing 
their  suspicion,   because  they  believe  in  its  sincerity  and 
goodwill,  whereas  a  similar  message  from  Japan,  or  a  joint 
message  signed  by  her  and  other  States,  ^vould   be  taken 
oy  them   as   an   attempt    to  interfere   with   their  internal 
admimstration.     Ol   all   the   treaty   Stato,  America  i.   the 
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only  one  who  hold^  no  lonitorial  ^oluc^Mon  in  Chin.i  .iml 
li.K  proved  not  only  by  words  hut  .iho  hv  deed--  th.ii  -he 
is  ready  to  help  her;  and  in  consequence  she  can  do  many 
things  which  it  would  he  useless  for  other  States  to  attempt. 
Within  a  few  months  froni  the  dispatch  of  the  note, 
Japan  sent  a  special  Mis>ion  to  America  with  a  view  to 
settling  some  of  the  outstanding  problems,  such  as  the  supply 
of  vtccl  by  America  and  the  construction  of  ships  in  Japan, 
and  to  defining  the  policy  of  the  respective  C]overnmcnts 
tov\ards  China.  On  November  15,  1917,  the  following 
note  was  exchanged  between  Secretary  Lansing  and 
N'iscount  Ishii  : 

'  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States 
recognise  that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special  rela- 
tions between  countries,  and  consequently  the  United 
States  recognises  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
]  irticularly  in  that  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  con- 
tiguous. 

'The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China  nevertheless 
remains  unimpaired,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that,  while  geographical 
position  gives  Japan  such  special  interests,  it  has  no  desire 
to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other  nations  or  to 
disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by 
China  in  the  treaties  with  other  nations. 

'  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  of  the  United  States 
deny  that  they  have  any  purpose  of  infringing  in  any  way 
the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and 
they  declare  furthermore  that  they  always  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  the  so-called  "open  door"  or  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

'  Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  the}-  are  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  by  an\-  Govcrnincnt  of  any  special  rights 
or  privileges  thai  would   ai?ccl  the  independence  or  lerri- 
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torial  intepray  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China.' 

The  essential  point  that  makes  this  declaration  different 
from   the  notes  exchanged  between  America  and  Japan  in 
1909  Ms  that  the  former  now  recognizes  the  special  interests 
of  the  Litter  in  China,  especially  in  regions  to  which  the 
possessions  of  J.ipan  are  contiguous.    It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  all  States  whose  territories  are  adjoining  have  mutual 
interests,  such  as  the  control  of  cross-frontier  traffic  and 
the  enforcement  of  rules  of  sanitation.    A  mutual  protection 
of  these  interests  by  the  States  concerned  is  a  condition  of 
their  normal  life  and  needs  no  recognition  by  a  third  Power 
who  is  separated   from  cither  of  thcin    by  a   vast  ocean. 
Moreover,  if  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  China 
has  equally  special  interests  in  Japan,  and  a  recognition  of 
these   interests   should   be  extended   to  one  of   these   two 
States   as   much  as    to   the   other.     The   note   under  our 
consideration,   however,    takes    no    notice   of    this    mutual 
right  :    it  says  nothing  of  the  special  interests  of  China  in 
Japan,  while  it  grants  r-^cognition  to  the  special  interests 
of   Japan   m   China.      The   explanation   of   this   unilateral 
arrangement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  neither  America  iv^r 
Japan    meant    by   'special  interests   created   by   territorial 
propinquity  '  those  interests  that  I  have  just  mentioned— 
interests  arising  Irom  adjacent  or  conterminous  boundaries — 
but  those  acquired  by  Japan,  not  because  of  the  accidents 
of  territorial  contiguity,  but  because  of  her  deliberate  and 
aggressive  policy  of  encroaching  upon  the  territorial  rights 
of  China.    Such  are  her  interests  in  Manchuria,  in  Mongolia, 
in   Shantung,  and  in  Fukien.     On   the  surface  of  it,   the 
'■  Sec  supiti,  chapter  5,  p.  ijz. 
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recognition  of  these  interests  by  the  United  States  is 
unfortunate  because  most  of  them  arc  only  granted  by 
China  under  duress,  and  it  is  hoped  that'ihey  will  be 
taken  a^^ay  !rom  the  hands  of  Japan  as  soon  as  the  Western 
Powers  have  time  to  redress  the  injustice  inflicted  on  China 
by  her  neighbour,  who  has  taken  advantage  of  their  pre- 
occupation in  the  war. 

The  term   '  special  interests  '  is  exceedingly  vague,  and 
It    is^  not    clear   whether   it   is   confined    to    those   already 
obtained  by  Japan  or  can  be  extended  to  those  that  may 
be  acquired  by  her  in  the  future.     Should  it  happen  that 
Japan,  in  pursuance  of  her  policy  of  expansion,  exacts  from 
China    further    territorial    and    economic    acquisitions    in 
regions   contiguous   to   her  leased   territory   or  where  her 
economic  interests  arc  already  strong,  would  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the   United   Slates   be  obliged   to   recognize  her 
claims  and  support  her  demands  ?     Such  a  recognition  or 
support  would  not  only  reverse  the  friendly  attitude  which 
has  characterized  its  diplomacy  towards  China,  but  \vould 
also^  be  inconsistent    with   the   noble   ideals   of   right   and 
justice  so  loudly  pronounc;d  by  President  Wilson.     More- 
over, there  is  almost   no  limit  to  the  rights  and  interests 
Japan  ^  might   claim   under  the  phrase   'territorial  propin- 
quity '.    The  difterent  islands  that  constitute  the  Japanese 
J'lmpire  stretch   for  a  distance  of  twenty-eight  degrees  of 
latitude  and  are  situated  in  a  curved  line  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  China.     Should  she  enforce  her  claims  to  the  full 
extent,  Japan  might  assert  that  the  United  States  should 
recognize  her  special  interests  in  all  the  coastal  provinces  of 
China -from   Manchuria  to  Canton.     In  time,  she  would 
be  able  to  control  the  greater  part  of  China,  as  it  has  been 
her  intention  to  do.    Such  a  condition  would  be  destructive 
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of  the  principle  of  '  the  open  door  '  and  equal  opportunity 
tor  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  The  only  th-'ng  that  has 
liuherto  reconciled  that  principle  with  the  possession  of 
spheres  of  influen  c  by  different  Powers  is  that,  in  all 
these  spheres  and  in  leased  territories,  the  same  tariJ  rates 
should  be  enforced  as  in  any  other  part  of  China,  and 
the  most  favourable  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the 
subjects  of  all  States.  The  experience  in  South  Manchuria 
has,  however,  shown  that,  irrespective  of  what  the  treaties 
and  laws  may  provide,  Japan  will  always  grant  greater 
facilities  to  her  own  merchants  in  the  spheres  under  her 
control  than  to  those  of  other  nationalities.  This  should 
have  been  taken  into  account  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment when  it  exchanged  the  new  note  with  Japan. 

It  is,  however,  a  comfort  to  the  Chinese  that  the  American 
Minister  in  Peking,  in  his  note  to  the  Chinese  Government 
informing  it  of  the  note  mentioned  above,  translated  the 
term  'special  interests'  by  a  Chinese  phrase  which  in 
diplomatic  usage  corresponds  more  closely  to  '  special 
relations  '  than  to  '  special  interests  ',  indicating  thereby 
that  his  Government  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  recognition  of  '  special  interests ',  while  it  reaffirmed 
the  policy  of  '  the  open  door  '  and  '  equal  opportunity  ' 
for  all  nations.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  in  authoritative 
quarters  that  the  conclusion  of  the  new  agreement  alters 
nothing  in  the  American  diplomacy  towards  China,  and 
that  in  the  future  when  occasion  arises,  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  will  assert  its  right  to  interfere  with 
the  movements  of  Japan  by  saying  that  they  trespass  on 
the  limit  of  '  special  interests  '  recognized  by  America  in 
this  agreement,  which  limit  will  be  fixed  by  lier  in  such 
a  \vay  as  to  affect  as  ^mall  an  .uca  as  possible.     The^e  are 
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of  course  no  more  than  beliefs,  and  it  can  onlv  be  hoped 
that  they  are  not  unfounded.     For  all  these  troubles  China 
herself  is   to   blame,   because   she   is   so   neglectful  of   her 
military  preparations  that  she  cannot  defend  herself  against 
the  aggression  of  Japan  and  must  alknv   herself  to  become 
an  object  of  agreement  between  two  other  States  without 
her  participation  in  it.     Informed  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  agreement,  slie  declared  that  she  was  not  bound  by 
any  agreement   entered   into   by  other  nations,   '  but   that 
fhe   consistently   respected   the  rights   which    the    treaties 
gave  to  friendly  nations,  including  those  relations  between 
countries   created    by   the   fact   of   territorial   contiguity'. 
The  declaration  was  not  out  of  place,  but  it  was  the  voice 
of  a  weak  man  who,  feeling  aggrieved,  was  powerless  to  exact 
a  remedy  for  his  grievance.     It  is  only  through  the  restora- 
tion of  her  internal  unity  and  th-.  increase  of  her  material 
power  that  China  will  maintain  hr-,-  indep<ndence  without 
being  guaranteed  by  any  other  F   .ver,  and  abolish  all  the 
special  rights  which  no  other  nation  should  enjoy  on  her 
territory. 
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§  I.  Political  Outlook 
In  this  concludinj;  chapter,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
a  few  guiding  prl.  jiples  which  should  be  grasped  by 
Chinese  statesmen  ;  but  before  doing  so,  let  us  summarize 
in  tabular  form  the  Constitutional  plans  suggested  and 
recommended  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume. 

(/?)  A  strong  Executi\e,  the  President  having  power  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  yet  in  control  of  it  ; 

{b)  A  nominative  Senate  tlirough  which  the  Executive 
can  control  the  lower  House  : 

(f)  A   lower  House   elected   by   direct   election   and  on 

a    franchise    limited    by   educational   and    property 

qualifications  ; 
((/)  A  Judiciary  independent  of  the  Executive  ; 
(r)  Devolution    of    enumerated    powers    on    Pro\incial 

Governments  ; 
(/)  Centralization  of  Army  Control  ; 

(g)  Separation  of  the  central  from  the  provincial  finances; 
(/;)  Representative  Government  in  the  province  with  its 

Governor  appointed  by  the  Central  Government  ; 
(i)   Representative  Government   in   the   district    (Hsien) 
with  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  success  of  a   Go\  crnment   depends  as  much  on  its 
rysicni   as  on  its     dniinistiation.      Ii   ma}'   be  exceedingly 
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-oaI.     Tho  ,,em  o  «'"'"""™t  under  which  he 

nionie  of  honctv    vr„il,  ,       P"''"""e  and  pr„- 

In  the  past  the  Civil  Servant,  nf  r;,- 
^'  ^'tcrary  and  classical  c^^n^^^Tr'  ^^''"^""'^^  ^y 

.-ulidate,  .vhether  theyT::!    ^^t  o^^  '''"r   •" 
"I'^titution   or  nor       'nL  '"f^'^^ts  of  an    academic 

"f  a  diploma  „r  «r,ifi™,ef,'''f""-'' ""■"'"••  P»-'es,ed 

-<a,ninc.r,  and   th"  ,    oTV''"^  ""■  ''^'"  ^""' 

longer  classics   a„c         Z\      [         "™"'«i°"  are  no 
S"phy.ia„,and         ,  ,  Tht  ""t"  •■"->■•  «=»- 

•ion,  one  for  candidate    who  '  '""  ''"^  °'  •^^'™i"a- 

-J    .he  orher  forhs     17'" '"  "^"'r' '''''' «"^« 
junior  elerbhip,  or  iuniorn  ™"'"'    ""^^^'^^    "iti, 

qualifications  for  ,h c"    L^:?'  !"  ""  f'""--    The 
different.  ^'"'''  "'  ««amination  arc  als 

»'  ™;<."iu8  capable  ad.?  ist:    '  bnT  il'  -^  ul  """- 
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to  responsible  and  lucrative  posts  without  having  passed  an 
examination.     They  obtain   their  positions   through   their 
personal  or  family  connexions  with  Cabinet   Ministers  or 
provincial    governors    and    are    called    upon    to    perform 
administrative  work  without  having  shown  their  qualifica- 
tions.    Those   who   have   been   successful   in   examination, 
but  who  have  no  personal  influence,  are  often  unable  to 
find  employment,  and  are  thus  denied  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate   their   capabilities.     It  may    be    true    that   personal 
discretion  in  the  question  of  appointment  brings  into  the 
service  persons  who  are  competent  for  a  post   but  whose 
ability  cannot  be  tested  by  an  examination,  nich  as   far- 
sightedness in  planning  and  promptitude  in  decisior;,  but 
a  safeguard  should  always  be  taken  against  an  abuse  of  the 
power  of  discretion. 

It   should   be   the   rule   that   all    the   persons   appointed 
must  first  pass  an  examination  so  as  to  ensure  that   they 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  training.     An  exception  might 
be  allowed  for  those  who  are  competent  for  certain  posts, 
but  whose  qualifications  are  not  discernible  in  an  exam- 
ination.     To    caforce   the   rule,   and   to   prevent    Cabinet 
Ministers   and    provincial   governors   from    misusing   their 
power  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  an  exception, 
It  will  be  essential  to  have  an  independent  judiciary  and 
a   critical   legislatuie   to   exercise   their   functions   without 
being  afraid  of  ofl^ending  executive  officials.     Moreover,  as 
all  appointments  involve  expenditure,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  vest  the  control  over  finance  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  Parliament  before  there  can  be  any  efliective  safeguard 
against  the  favouritism  and  nepotism  which  are  characteristic 
of  Chinese  bureaucrats.     In  fact,  the  corruption  of  Chinese 
oflicials,  which  is  all  the  more  marked  when  compared  with 
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the  mtognty  ,,nd  honesty  of  the  Chinese  busine.<  man, 
will  be  much  diminished  if  Parliament  is  authorized  t.. 
verify  the  accounts  of  all  departments  passed  by  the  Audit 
Bureau. 

It   will   t;e  ar.^ued   by  my  critics   that  as   the  people  of 
Chma  are  not  yet  well-educated  enough  to  choose  proper 
representatives  and  to  control  them  when  they  arc  chosen 
It   will   be  impossible    to  elect   a    Parliament    that   can    be 
entrusted  with  a  ccmtrol  over  Executive  officials.     This  is 
true,   but    that   difficulty   only   occurs   at    this   elementary 
siage   of   representative  government,   and    will  surely   not 
last.     At  present,   there  is   no  alternative  to   that   system 
/he  autocracy  has  been  destroyed  and  there  is  no  person 
in  China  so  powerful  and  so  capable  as  to  be  able  to  restore 
■t.     hsen  It  u  is  possible  to  find  .uch  a  person,  he  ^^ili  not 
^olve  the  difficulties  of  China.     His  influence  and  achieve- 
ments u.ll  not  survive  his  death,  and  the  country  will  go 
back  to  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  he  found  it 
when  he  ceases  to  rule.     The  history  of  China  has   been 
full  of  examples  of  such  groat  men  who  introduce  reforms 
by  their  own  genius   but  fail  to  produce  any  permanent 
effect  on  the  people.     Unless  personal  rule  is  replaced  by 
the  establishment  of  representative  government,   there  is 
no  guarantee  that   the  Chinese  will  progress  at  all   times 
irrespectively  of  the  character  of  those  who  happen  to  be 
at  tfie  liead  of  their  Government. 

Representative  government  may  be  only  successful  at 
once  when  the  conditions  requ>=ite  for  it  are  already  in 
existence,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  after  it  is  introdu'ced. 
It  will  foster  the  grou  th  of  those  amditions,  even  if  thev 
do  not  exi.t  in  advance.  Tiie  constant  call  on  the  people 
to  excrete   their  right    to   \ote,   and    the   liability   of   the 
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executive  to  Parliamentary  censure,  will  not  fail  to  incite 
public  interest  in  politics  and  to  put  an  end  to  public 
inJitfcrence  to  government.  The  Chinese  at  large  may  not 
be  sufficiently  interested  in,  and  critical  of,  their  Govern- 
ment at  present,  but  they  will  gradually  remove  these 
defects  when  they  have  had  a  feu  years'  experience  of 
representative  government. 

The  trouble  with  them  during  the  past  seven  years  is  not 
that  they  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  representative 
government,  but  that  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
regarding  the  system  of  government  they  will  adopt  and 
preserve.  Among  them  there  are  many  who  are  at  one 
time  advocates  of  representative  government  and  at  another 
Mipporters  of  autocratic  rule.  They  have  no  fixed  intention 
and  often  contradict  their  former  principles.  No  system 
ct  government  is  possible  if  it  is  not  believed  in',  and 
supported  with  perseverance  and  consistency. 

The  ,luty  of  Chinese  patriots  is  not  to  change  the  sy^tem 
of  their  government  when  they  find  it  difficult  to  work  or 
unsuitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  people.  Every  svstem 
has  its  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  and  no  change  will  get 
rid  of  them.  The  government  of  a  country  is  a  serious 
busmess,  and  its  system  should  not  be  subject  to  constant 
alterations  which  would  undermine  its  stabiHty.  The 
representati\e  government  which  has  been  introduced 
should  be  preserved,  and  its  unsuitabiUty  to  the  people 
will  soon  disappear  if  the  plans  I  suggested,  such  as  the 
devolution  of  enumerated  powers  on  provincial  authorities 
and  the  restriction  on  parliamentary  powers,  are  adopted 
^o  as  to  give  more  opportunities  to  the  people  of  educating 
themselves  in  politics  and  of  preventing  their  representatives 
trom  misusing  their  mandate.    With  so  intelligent  a  people 
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s  tin.  Chmcsc  notlung  will  f.il  ,..  he  .ucompli.hed,  provided 
they  arc  determined  and  per^i^tcnt  cncu-d/to  do  h 

It  n.ay  be  su^^^estcd  that,  as  the  representative  system  of 
.government   .s   po.ible   under  a   Constitutional   .xionarchy 
-  ucll  as  under  a  Republic,  it  will  be  better  for  the  Chinese 
..  Wan      mpen.r  .   the  head  .^^ 

W  Pres.dent  m  uew  of  the  novelty,  so  alien  to  their 
tradttton,  ot  an  electtve  chief  of  State.  So  far  as  expediency 
^s.concerned,  I  have  no  preference  for  a  Republic,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  restore  the  Monarchy,  uh" 
c^ce  tr  ,  y,^  ^  ,,^^^  ^^  government,';ike  it^ 
■^^stem  hould  not  be  subject  to  unnecessary  change  and 
.ood  ctt^ens  should  ahvays  support  any  existing  form  J 
government  under  which  they  may  live  ^        "  "^ 

Revolution  is  violent  in  its  incepnon  and  serious  in  its 
cons  quences,  and  tt  should  not   be  resorted   to   when   ir 
can   be  a.o^ded.     China   has  already  witnessed   too  m  n v 
revo  uttons   during   the   past   seven   years,   .nd   it    wiH     ' 
a  hindrance  to  her  progress  and  a  disturbance  to  her  tran- 
quillity ,f  another  revolution  attempts  to  alter  the  Repub- 
lican   form    ot    government    for    the    sake   of   restoring    a 
Monarchy  wh.ch  vvtll  not  necessarily  produce  better  results. 
M.,reover,  the  only  argument  that  has   been  advanced  in 
.    our  ot   a   restoration,   an  argument    based   on    the  fact 
th  t  the   Lmperor,  by  vrtue  of  mysterious  existence  and 
heavenly   pretence     is   in    a    better   position    to   comman 
obedience  than  a  President,  is  now  no  longer  valid      The 
divtne    theory   of   the   Throne   has    been    discredited    anl 
repudiated,   and    the   institution   of  the    Empire   wiH  not 
revive  the  mystical,  historical,  and   thec.ratical  reverence 
nndbehef      Further,  there   is   no   person   in  China  com 
mandmgsufhaent  respect  and  support  from  politicians  and 
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military  leaders   to   put   himself  on   the  Throne,  and   any 
attempt  to  occupy  it   by  intrigue  and   bribery,  as  in  the 
case  of  Yiian  Shih-k'ai,  would  always  be  opposed   by  the 
intelligent  section  of  the  population.    So  far  as  one  can  see 
there  ,s  no  hope  for  the  return  of  the  Manchus  or  for  anv 
other  person   to  wear  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  provided 
China  IS  made  immune  from  the  menace  of  Japan,  which 
would  destroy  her  existing  form  of  government,  she  will 
pass  through  all  her  internal  difficulties  and  firmly  establish 
her    Republican   government    to    the   satisfaction    of   br„h 
Chinese  and  foreigners. 

i5  2.  Foreian  Policy 
In  discussing  the  foreign  relations  of  China  for  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to  realixe  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  (i)  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  towards  foreigners,  (2)  in  the  general  policy  pursued 
by  the  Western  Powers  towards  her,  and  (3)  in  the  relative 
positions  occupied  by  the  different  States  in  the  Far  East. 

(I)  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  said  that  althou-h  China 
has  not   increased   her    military   strength    during  the   last 
twenty  years,  she  has  nevertheless  v\itnessed  a  marvellous 
rise  of  national  sentiment.    Alany  Chinese  of  this  generation 
are  imbued  with  Western  ideas  of  patriotism  and  nationality 
and  are  determined  to  sacrifice  their  life  and  comfort  on 
the  altar  of  their  fatherland  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  its 
mdependence.     Unlike  their  ancestors,  they  do  not  despise 
or  hate  all  foreigners  alike,  but  discriminate  among  them. 
They  believe  m  the  disinterestedness  of  the  United  States 
and   in   the  sense  of  justice  and   fair-play  maintained   by 
Great    Britain.      To    France,    they    are    indebted    for   the 
mspiranon     resulting    in     the    destruction    of    inefficient 
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despotism  ;  and  they  now  lock  to  her  tor  i>uici.mcc  in  ^oKin^- 
thcr  consntutional  difficulties.  Of  Japan,  they  arc  generally 
distrustful  and  suspicious.  They  arc  openly  hostile  to  her 
ulicn  .-he  attempts  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Chine^c 
Government, 

(2)  Of  American  and   Kuropean  countries  it  may  be  said 
that  they  lave  no  territorial  ambition  h,  the  Far  East  and 
wmdd  refuse  to  trouble  themselves  ^^ith  more  possessions. 
Ihey  recognize  the  legitimate  national  aspiration,  of  the 
Chmcse  and  uould  support  them  in  their  etTorts  to  realize 
them,  as  they  do  with  other  races.     F(,r  themselves,  thev 
only  want  to  develop  their  trade  and   to  see  the  Chinese 
organizing  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
sume more  of  their  manufactured  articles.     The  partition 
of  China,  which  was  much  advertised  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  is  now  no  longer  pos,ible,and,  provided  internal 
disruption  IS  averted,  the  break-up  of  China  is  now  a  dream 
of  the  past. 

_    (3)  The  critical  point  of  the  foreign  relations  of  China 
IS  centred  on  her  relations  with  Japan.     First,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  ambition  of  Japan  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
existing    preferential     rights    and     privileges    enjoyed     hy 
Western   Powers  in   China   and   to  prevent   her  statesmen 
trom    coming    under    the    influence   of   any    European    or 
American  Government.     '  .\sia  for  the  Asiatics  '  has  been 
adopted    as    a    motto    by    Japanese    diplom;  Ssts,    some    of 
whom  have  even  eone  so  far  as  openly  to  dec    ire  in  favour 
ot  a   Monroe  Doctrine  for  the   Far  Fast.      .Moreover,   the 
success   of   their  arms   in    the    war    vvith    Russia   has    filled 
the   minds   of   many   Japanese   with   a   sense  of   pride  and 
superiority,  uhich  in  time  has  been  developed  into  a   will 
t"  conquer  and  .n.bjugatc  the  Citinese,  uiio  are  militarily 
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interior.  The  dcMiv  i.,  contr.,!  ilu-  -upplv  nf  raw  m.uoriaN 
from  China  .ind  t},c  need  of  findint:  uninhabited  land  tor 
the  settlement  of  their  surplu>  population  have  also  turned 
their  thou^'hts  to  the  annexation  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  Its  ineorporation  in  the  Japanese  Knipire. 

To  prove  tlie  aeeuracy  of  my  statement  and  to  dispel 
any  suspicion  of  patriotic  bias  which  mii,'ht  cause  me  to 
be  over-anxious  about  the  Japanese,  it  uill  be  interestinK 
to  hsten  to  the  follouin-  description  by  ,n  impartial 
l-.ni,'lishmaii  : 

'Japan's  predominance  in  Kastern  Asia  has  become  the 
foundation  of  the  national  policy.  "  Nibbling  at  China  " 
i<  no  lon,i>er  the  propaganda  of  the  military  partv  alone  • 
mat  policy  has  come  to  be  universallv  accepted  ai  leading 
directJy  to  the  realization  of  the  nation's  destiny.     Korea, 

Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and,  finallv,  the  Middle  Kin;>dom  itself 
-this  IS  the  order  of  conquest  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
not  only  among  the  dreamers  or  the  professional  militarin  = 
hut  among  the  rank  and  i^le  of  the  people  also.'  1 

Numerous  schemes  of  conquest  and  annexations  have 
been  prepared  by  Japanese  politicians  and  publicists,  but 
I  content  myself  uith  quoting  two  authors  uhose  views 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  policy  pursued  by  Japan 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  first  scheme  is  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Uchida,^  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  who  \vas 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  Korea  bv 
hi^   intrigues  ^^^nh   the   Korean  Government: 

'  Two  points  are  most  important  in  connexion  with  the 
solution  of  the  Chinese  question  :  (a)  To  cause  the  sove- 
reignty over   .S.nith   Manchuria   and    Kastern   Mongolia   to 

'  iMacLaren,  The  Polu.cal  llisiorv  of  Japan  durmz  the  Me,ji  Lra,  p   ^5 
-  In  a  pamphlet  written  for  private  circulation,  but  now  published  by 
the  Chinese. 
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be  entirely  transferred  ,o  Japan,  and  (b)  ,o  hold  the  rower 
..t^.uperu  u,n  and  d.recti..n  over  China'.s  finance. 

South  Manchuria  and  Kastern  Mont>olia,  under  the 
sovere,^.ntv  of  the  Imperial  Government,  should  be  made 
the  base  from  which  to  control  China  proper.  As  to  China 
proper,  we  .hould  at  first  hold  the  re.Il  pSiwer  of  direction 

m.n,    'f  ■  ^■""•;-l."*  "^  ^"^^-ipn  policy  and  the  manage- 

men  of  as  uiternal,  hnancial,  and  military  affairs  our  goal. 
lo  take  .-.11  these  matters  into  our  hands  at  once  would 
cause  anxiety  to  the  world,  but  the  acquisition  of  the 
sovereignty  over  the  two  regions  mentioned  and  of  the 
power  of  direction  would  enable  us  to  extend  our  influence 
In  making  a  good  use  of  them  and  finallv  attain  our  goal 

Atter  the  acquis„,on  ..f  the  power  to  supervise  China's 
tinance,  we  must  decrease  her  army  and  armaments.  In 
case  of  trouble  arising  from  the  disbandment  of  rmops 
Japan  would  be  responsible  for  the  dispatch  of  a  force  to 
suppress  It  In  that  case,  she  would  obtain  the  power  of 
training  the  Chinese  army  and  of  interfering  with  the 
internal  administration  through  the  control  of  revenue.' 

A  more  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  Suniyama,  has  put  forth 
the  tollouing  suggestions,'  uhich  in  point  of  time  anticipate 
the  >ecret  military  alliance  concluded  between  China  and 
Japan  m  19,8.  According  to  him  there  are  three  periods 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  Sino-Japanese  Alliance. 

'In  the  first  period,  Japan  should  conclude  a  special 
mention  with  China  by  which  the  former  would  render 
military  assistance  to  the  latter  in  case  her  territorial  and 
^cve-  -n  ngh:,  ^re  encroached  upon.  In  return  [apan 
uoula  aemand  these  privileges:  (,)  the  appointmcm  of 
Japanese  financial  advisers  by  the  Chinese  Central  and 
provincial  Governments  ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  Japanese 
advisers  to  train  the  army  and  police  forces  in  Souih  Man- 
churia and  Shantung;    (3)  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 

•  In  a  published  pamphlet  under  the  :itle  ot  •  Policy  for  .Swallowin,. 
up  China   .  * 
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,   I  —  j"f....^jv.  w,,,cers  ;    aiui  (4)  the  uriiHii- 

'H.a  ol    apa„e.e  .nd  Chinese  firearms  and  armament 

In  the  second  |^eriud  Japan  and  Cliina  should  conclude 
..  Jetens.^e  and  offensive  alliance.     The  Chinese  army  and 
-V  should  be  tramed  and  reformed  by  Japanese  offic  ^^ 
•  Kl  a  1  plans  relatmg  to  defence   and   militarv   operation 
>    Hdd  be  pbced  ,n  the  hands  of  the  chief  comm^ande    o 
tlK-  Alhed  armies,  who  will  be  Japanese. 

In  the  third  period,  an  Eastern  Asiatic  Federal  Kmpirc 

should  be  established  with  Japan  as  its  leader     The  cont  ol 

1;  rKirof'\r'K^!  and   military  affairs  should   be  in   the 

<.«nd.    ot    the    I-ederal    Government    and    internal    aff.irs 

]-Mntly  administered  by  Japan  and  China.'  • 

In    purHKuuc    of    tlic    Imperialistic   and    jinijoistic   aims 
■HUhned    ,n     the    above    quotation,     ihc    Government    of 
i  okyo,  as  detailed  in   the  previous  chapter,  has  forced  on 
China    the   acceptance   of   the    demands    uhica    confer   on 
Japan   preponderating  infiuence  in  South  Manchuria,  East 
A  ongoha,   and    other    coastal   provinces.      She   has   taken 
advantage  of   the  political  differences  between   the  North 
and  the  South  and  has  supplied  loans  and  arms  to  both 
Mdes    so  as  to  prolong  their  struggle  and  to  enable  herself 
to  fish  ,n  troubled  ^^aters.     Finally,  she  has  bribed  certain 
undesirable  elements  in  the  country,  placed  them  in  power, 
and  supported  them  uith  money  to  cover  their  adminis- 
trative expense.     So  long  as  she  makes  the  Government  at 
^'ckmg  docile  to  her,  she  can  exact  from  it  all  the  con- 
cessions  and  privileges   which  she  desires   without   openly 
committing  any  act  of  aggression. 

Left  alone,  the  Chinese  will  be  too  feeble  to  overcome 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  Japan  or  to  escape  the  traps 

"Siberia  will  be  included  in  the  Federation,  if  it  become,  independent 
ot  Russia,    sayb  Mr.  Suniyama. 
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l.iia  by  her  financiers  and  ciiplomatists.     Thcv  may  VLVori 
to   passive   resistance   as   a    means   of   -elf-iiefcncc,  as    they 
ha\  e  boycotted  Japanese  coods,  but  that  uill  not  be  effective 
cnouph  to  preserve   their  independence.      Wi.h   the    sub- 
jurration  of  China  by  Japan,  the  latter  will  be  possessed  of 
the  fertile  land  and  rich  mineral  deposits  on  the  Far-Eastern 
Continent.      She    may    develop    them    more    rapidly    than 
China,  but  the  access  to  them  will  be  denied  to  European 
and  .American  nations.     The  door  of  China  uill  no  longer 
be  open,  and  the  West  may  find  it  impossible  to  compete 
economically  with  Japan   when  she  is  able  to  supplement 
the  advanta<>c  of  her  cheap  labour  with  that  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  materials.     Further,  there  is  the  danger  of 
the  militarization  of  China  by  Japan,  and  that  might  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  Europe  by  an  Asiatic  inva-^ion.      It 
is   therefore  important   that   the  relations   between   China 
and  Japan   should   not    be    viewed   as   affecting   those    two 
countries  only,  but  should  be  considered  as  concerning  the 
future  of  civilization. 

On  moral  grounds  America  and  Europe  cannot  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  aggression  of  Japan.    Thev  have  pledged 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  principles 'of  j   nice  for 
all   peoples,   and   ha\c   recognized    their   right    to   lead   an 
independent  life  and   to  develop  themselves  in   their  own 
way.     Moreover,  Great   Britain,   France,  and   the   United 
States,  in  their  treaties  and  exchanges  of  notes  with  Japan, 
have    specifically    undertaken    to    maintain    the    territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  China  ;    and  it  will 
be  incc.     istent  with  their  traditional  honour  in  keeping  their 
treaty  obligations  if  they  tolerate  such  an  unreasonable  and 
indefensible  aggression  a*  the  absorption  of  China  by  Japan. 
Faking  all  thc^c  thin,-,  into  cuusideraiion,  it  is  incumbent 
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on  tlic  American  and  the  European  Powers  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  China.    Cliina  is  and  will  always  be  reasonable  .>•  d 
considerate,  and  she  docs  not  expect  them  to  do  anything 
\\hich  she  has  no  right  to  claim  or  which  is  bcvond  their 
power.      But    she    considers    herself   entitled,  for    reasons 
explained  in  Chapter  9,  §  i,  to  the  restoration  of  Kiaochow 
Bay  and  to  the  cancelling  of  the  Tsinanfii-Shunteh  and  the 
Kaomi-Hsuchow  railways  agreements  with  Japan,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  province  of  Shantung  from  becoming  a  second 
South    Manchuria,    which    will   soon    be    the   base   of    the 
Japanese  Colonial  Empire  in  Northern  China.    Further,  she 
believes  that  the  treaties  and  the  exchange  of  notes,  which 
would  probably  not  have  been  forced  on    her  had  Europe 
not  been  preoccupied   in  the  war,  and  the  acceptance  of 
which   has   already  conferred   on   Japan   many   rights   and 
privileges  inconsistent  ^vith  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
equal  opportunity  tor  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  should 
be  cancelled,  or  at  least  revised,  so  as  not  to  grant  Japan  any 
strong  foothold  from  which  she  could  realize  her  ambition 
of  subjugating  China.     These  two  quenions— the  restora- 
tiop   of   Kiaochow    and   the  abrogation  of   the   treaties  of 
191 5— have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Paris  by  the  Chinese  Delegation,  and  although 
the  first  question  has  not  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  second  has  not  been  touched  at  all,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  considered  by  the  Powers  inter- 
ested in  China  on  another  occasion.' 

For  the  future,  there  are  a  few  broad  principles  which 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  should  observe 
in    their    diplomatic    and    financial    dealings    with    China. 

Probably  the   Excuttivc   Council  of    the    Lciigue  of   iNations  will 
(.oiibider  them,  as  Mr.  Wilaon  hoped. 
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I-irst,  tlicy  ^J.ould  rcli/c  that  the  principle  of  bah.me  of 
Poucr,  which  has  ^^uided  their  diplomacv  in  the  past,  is  now 
not  only  discredited  on  moral  grounds  but  has  become  so 
unreal  as  to  be  detrimental  to  their  own  interests.     The 
acquiMrion  of  leased  territory  and  the  delimitation  of  spheres 
of  interest  uere  intended  to  check  and  balan.     the  influence 
of  different  Powers,  so  as  not  to  let  any  one  of     .cm  dominate 
another  ;    but  events  have  proved  that  while  all  the  Powers 
hold  similar  concessions  and  privileges  with  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  balance,  one  Power  alone  has,  by  virtue  of 
Its  propinquity  to  China  and  of  its  willingness  to  resort  to 
diplomatic  intrigues,  succeeded  in  making  use  of  its  con- 
cessions and  privileges  to  dominate  all  other  States  combined 
Unna  may  have  no  serious  objection  to  the  occupation  of 
NVci-hai-wei  and    Kwang-chou-wan   by  Great    Britain  and 
i- ranee,  who  only  use  them  as  coaling  stations  and  for  no 
other  purpose  ;    but  so  long  as  they  are  there,  Japan  has  an 
excuse  for  remaining  in  her  leased  territory  in  South  Man- 
churia, and  gradually  extends  her  influence.    Similarly,  while 
the   claims   of   Great   Britain   and    France  for  pref'erential 
rights  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
respectively  have  failed  to  bring  them  any  special  advantages 
Japan    by  her  claims  for  special  treatment  in  Manchuria,  in 
i-ast  A  ongolia,,n  Shantung,  and  in  Fukien, has  been  enabled 
to  build  up  her  influence  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude 
otlier  I\n\  ers  from  economic  activities  in  those  regions.    Tjie 
power  IS  no  longer  balanced,  although  the  name  remains. 
-Moreover,  the  extinction  of  Russia  and  Germany,  who  had 
territorial  ambitions  in   China    when    the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  ^vas  first  adopted  for  the  Far  Fast,  should 
make  It  superfluous  for  the  European  States  to  check  and 
balance  each  other.     The  thing  they  should  do  at  once  is 
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openly  to  confess  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  principle,  to 
restore  to  China  the  territory  held  by  tiiem  in  lease,  and 
to  renounce  their  claims  for  preferential  treatment  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  interest.  Having  done  that,  they 
should  hrlp  China  to  demand  from  Japan  the  restoration 
of  her  leased  territory,  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  the 
abolition  of  Japan's  spheres  of  interest.  These  two  steps 
uould  at  once  pro\e  the  goodwill  and  disinterestedness  of 
(jrcat  Britain  and  France  and  deprive  Japan  of  the  means 
of  annexing  China. 

The  second  point  which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  is  that 
in  their  dealings  with  China  they  should  discard  as   far  as 
possible   the   idea    of   internationalization    or  international 
co-operation.     That   principle  is  impracticable  because  it 
is  impossible  r-j  get  all  the  treaty  States  of  China  to  agree 
on  vital  problems,  and  its  evil  effect  has  already  been  seen 
inthecaseof  the  Chinese  tariff,  which  requires  theunanimous 
consent   of  thirteen   States   for  any  alteration  and   which 
enables  any  single  State,  however  unimportant  in  its  relations 
with  China,  to  defy  the  goodwill  of  other  States.    But  the 
most  fundamental  obicction  to  internationalization  is  that, 
as  Japan  must  be  a  party  to  ^uch  an  arrangement,  it  will  give 
her  the  opiportunity  of  defying  the  goodwill  of  the  Western 
States  and   vetoing  any  proposal  made  by  them   but   not 
acceptable  to  herself.     The  result  will  be  ei"    jr  a  deadlock 
or  ilie  surrender  of  the  Western  Powers  to  the  dictation  of 
Japan.     It  should  now  be  evident  to  the  British  and  the 
I'rench  financiers  uho,  together  with  their  Russian,  German, 
and  Japanese  colleagues,  form  the  Consortium  at  Peking, 
that   while   they  all   pretend    not   to   permit   the  Chinese 
Government  to  raise  any  political  loans  from  any  foreign 
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banker,  not  hclon,i,Mnp  to  their  cirele,  tlv  fin.n-cicrs  of  J,,pan 
with  llic  support  of  their  Government,  have  advanced  to' 
China  many  loans  ostensibly  tor  industrial  development 
but  actually  tor  political  purpo-.s.  The  Japanese  have  an 
in^'enious  uav  of  exading  their  ob.ipations  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
expect  to  observe  the  rules  and  conventious  agreed 

I'Pon  ,.■  Consortium,  and  yet,  at   the  same   time,  it 

may  be  imp,    ible  to  make  an  open  charge  against  them  for 
a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 

Great    Britain,    France,   and    the    United    States    should 
each  take  their  own  initiative  without  regard  to  what  other 
States  may  do.     The  Chinese  have  confidence  in  them  and 
believe   that    they   do   not   desire   to   interfere   with    their 
political  independence.     Nevertheless,  thev  feel  that  at  this 
time   of   transiti(,n   in    their  country-transition  from  the 
old  order  of  things  to  the  ncw-they 'are  justified  in  asking 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  assistance,  so  that  they  ^^ill  be 
able    to    organize    themselves    against    the    menace    of   an 
Imperialistic    country    and    maintain    the    rights    of    less 
developed  States.     The  assistance  may  be  rendered  in  the 
following  ways  : 

(0  The  three  Pouers  concerned  should  encourage  their 
capitalists  to  invest  in  China,  not  with  a  view  to  establishing 
their  political  influence  and  raising  diplomatic  controversies, 
but  uith  a  vle^v  to  developing  the  country  bv  purelv  private 
enterprise,  '["he  investors  should  be  interfered 'with  as 
Imle  as  possible  cither  by  the  Chinese  or  by  their  own 
Ciovernment. 

(2)  They  should  allow  their  citizens  to  co-operate  freely 
with  the  Chinese  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
in  China,  as  they  ha\c  already  done  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  in  other  British  Colonics. 
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(3)  'J  ficy  should  send  over  to  China  a  large  number  of 
persons  skilled  in  engineering  and  in  industrial  management, 
in  order  to  help  her  to  survey  and  open  the  mines,  to 
establish  factories,  to  introduce  scientific  irrigation,  and  to 
construct  railways  ;  these  persons  being  allowed  to  seek  for 
employment  either  under  the  Chinese  Government  or  under 
private  entrepreneurs. 

(4)  -I'^K^y  should  restore  to  China  the  right  to  fix  her 
own  tariff,  so  as  to  relieve  her  financial  stress. 

(5)  'i'hcy  should  agree  to  a  re\ision  of  the  existing  system 
of  exterritorial  jurisdiction  in  the  way  suggested  in 
Chapter  6,  so  as  to  facilitate  industrial  co-operation  between 
the  Chinese  and  foreigners. 

(6)  Great  Britain  and  France  should  follow  the  example 
ol  tlie  United  States  by  refunding  the  balances  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  and  allowing  them  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  the  Chinese  either  abroad  or  in  their  own 
country,  or  in  both. 
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APPEXDIX  I 

The  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Republic 

of  China 

Passid  at  Nanking  in  January,   1912 
Chapter  \.     General  Provisions 

Chin'Tp    '■,   '^'^''  ^"P"''^''"  "^  ^^'"'^  '^  composed  of  the 

v-uinesc  i  e(inJe. 

ART.a       The   .Sovereignty   of   the   Chinese    Republic  is 
\ebted  in  the  people.  ^ 

ni)hl\l'     '^^-^  '"■'"i""'^'  "^  '^'''  ^'"■'^"'-^  Republic  consists 
Chlnjhai/""  '"'"'  ^"'""  '""^  ^'"^^^  •''""^"'•'^'  '^ 'bet,  and 

..■^"•'■/L    '{^i\  Sovcreigmy   of   the   Chinese   Republic   is 

xerased  by  the  National  Council,  the  Provisional  President 

ific  Cabinet,  and  the  Judiciary.  ' 

Chapter  2.     Citizens 

Art.  5.  Citizens  of  the  Chinese  Republic  are  all  equd 
anc   t   ere  shall  oe  no  racial,  class,  or  religious  distinit^Jns   ' 

•Ari    6.    Citizens  shall  enjoy  the  f<.llouing  rights  ■ 

{")  ihc  person  of  the  citizens  shall  not  be  arreted  im- 
pn^oneJ    tried,  or  punished  except  in  accordance  with  la" 

(^/  The  habitations  of  citizens  shall  not  be  entered  or 
searched  except  in  accordance  with  law 

nronlrV'""!'  t"^  'T^  '^'  '■'^'^"  "*■  ^he  security  of  their 
property  and  the  freedom  of  trade 

(^/).  Citizens  shall  have  the  freedom  of  speech  01  com- 
rosition   of  publication,  of  assembly,  and  of  Lsoci'ation 

letters  "'  '^'  ''^^''  "^'  '^''  ''"^'''Y  ^^  '^^^'^^ 

{£)  Citizens  shall  ha^e  the  Ircedom  of  religion. 
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Art.  -.  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  petition  the 
larhanient. 

Art.  8.  Citizens  shall  have  .he  right  of  petitioning  the 
executive  officials. 

Art.  9  Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Judiciary,  and  to  receive  trial  and 
judgement. 

■  ''^r*  1°.-  .9^'^"^'  ^h^"  ^i^^e  the  right  of  suing  officials 
in  the  .Administrative  Courts  for  violation  of  law  against 
their  rights.  ° 

Art.  II.  Citizens  shall  have  the  rieht  of  participatintr  in 
iivi]  examinations. 

Art    12.    Citi>.ens  shaM  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  he 

wued  for. 

Art,  13.  Citizens  shall  have  the  duty  to  pay  taxes 
according  to  law.  ' 

Art.  14.  Citizens  shall  have  the  dutv  to  enlist  as  soldiers 
according  to  law. 

Art.  15  The  rights  of  citizens,  as  provided  in  the  present 
Chapter,  shall  be  limited  or  modified  by  laws,  provided  such 
limitation  or  modification  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  public  welfare,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  or  on  account  of  extraordinary  exigency. 

Chapter  3.     The  National  Council^ 
_    Art.  16.     The  legislative  power  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
IS  exercised  by  the  National  Council. 

Art.  17.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  several  districts  as  provided  in  Article  18. 

Art.  18.  The  Provinces,  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  and 
i  ibet  shall  each  elect  and  deputy-  five  members  to  the 
Council,  ancl  Chinghai  shall  elect  one  member. 

The  election  districts  and  methods  of  election  shall  be 
decided  by  the  localities  concerned. 

Touring  the  meeting  of  the  Council  each  member  shall 
lia.  .•  one  vote. 

'  The  Council  has  been  replaced  by  two  Houses  nf  I'arliament  since 
.'\pril  191;!. 
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Art.  19.     The  Xaiional  Cnuiuil  ^h.ill  h:ive  the  follouinrr 
nowers  :  ° 

GO  To  pass  all  Bills. 

{h)  '!"<)  pass  the  budi>ets  ..f  the  Pnnisinnal  Government, 

(0    I'o  pass  laws  ot   taxation,  of  currency,  and   weights 
and  measures  for  the  whole  country. 

{<!)  To  pass  mea^ures  for  the  raising  of  public  loans  and 
to  conclude  contracts  affecting  the  National  Treasury. 

{>')  To  give  consent  to  matters  provided  in  Article-^  ?j. 
.^5,  and  40.  '   •'+' 

(/)  To  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Prov^ional  President. 

CO  To  receive  and  con^^ider  petitions  of  citizens. 

{k)  To  make  su^'gestions  to  the  Government  on  letjal  or 
other  matters. 

(/)  To  introduce  interpellations  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  insist  on  their  beint;  present  in  the  Council 
in  making  replies  thereto. 

ij)  I'o  insist  on  the  Government  investigating  into  aiu 
alleged  bribery  and  infringement  of  laws  by  officials. 

{k)  To  impeach  the  Provisional  President  for  high  treason 
by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  quorum  con^stin" 
of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  the 
members. 

(/)  To  impeach  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  failure  to 
perform  their  official  duties  or  for  violation  of  the  law 
by  majority  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  quorum  consist- 
ing of  over  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  the 
members. 

Art.  20.  The  National  Council  shall  itself  convoke,  con- 
duct, and  adjourn  its  own  meetings. 

Art.  21.  'Phe  meetings  of  the  Nati(mal  Council  shall  be 
conducted  publicly,  but  secret  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  bv  the  majority 
vote  of  its  quorum. 

Art.  22.  Matters  passed  bv  the  National  Coun.  hall 
be  communicated  to  tlie  Provisional  President  for  promulga- 
tion and  execution. 

Art.  zt,.    \i  the  Pro\isional  President  should  veto  matters 
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p...sccl  In-  the  Xaiional  Coumil,  he  shall,  uiihin  ten  d:us 
;ittc'r  he  lias  received  such  resolutions,  return  the  same  uidi 
stated  reasons  to  the  Council  for  reconsideration.  If  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  quorum  of  the  Council,  it  shall  he 
dealt  with  in  accordance  with  Article  22. 
1  "N"'"  'f,  P*"  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  shal! 
he  elected  by  ballots  M's^ned  by  the  votinir  members  and  the 
one  receivin.e  more  than  one-half  .,f  the  total  number  of 
the  vote:  cast  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  25.  Members  of  the  National  Council  shall  not,  out- 
ride the  Council,  be  responsible  for  their  opinion  expressed 
and  votes  cast  in  the  Council. 

Art.  26.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  not  be  arrested 
without  the  permission  of  theChairman  of  theCouncil  excent 
tor  crimes  pertaining  to  civil  and  international  warfare.     ' 

Art  27.  Procedure  of  the  National  Council  ^haJl  be 
decided  by  its  own  members. 

Art.  28.  The  National  Council  shall  be  di^soKed  on  the 
day  of  the  convocation  of  the  National  A>sembly,  and  its 
powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  latter. 

Chapter  4.     The  Provisional  President  and  Vice-President 

Art.  29.  The  Provisional  President  and  Vice-President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Naticmal  Council,  and  he  who  receives 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by  a  sitting  of 
tlie  Council  consisting  of  over  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  members  shall  be  elected. 

Art  30.  The  Provisional  President  represents  the  Pro- 
visional Government  as  the  fountain  of  all  executive  powers 
and  for  promulgating  all  laws. 

Art.  31.  The  Provisional  President  mav  issue  or  cause 
to  be  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  laws  and  of  powers 
delegated  to  him  by  the  law. 

Art.  32.  The  Provisional  President  shall  be  the  Cum- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Naw  of  the  whole  of 
China. 

Art.  33.  The  Provisional  President  shall  ordain  and 
enabhsh  the  administrative  system  and  official  regulatitms, 
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J-ut  he  must  fir^  .uhmit   tl.eni  i,.  ihr  X.nional  Cnuiuil  lor 
us  approval. 

Art.   34.     'I'Ir.   Provision..!   President   ^h.ill  .ippoint   and 
remove  nvil  .ind  military  officials,  hut  i„  ,he  appointment 
of  Members  of   the  Cabinet,  Ambassadors,  and    Ministers 
he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Council. 

Art    35.     The   Provisional  President   shall   have  power 
uith  the  concurrence  of  the  \ati..nal  Counul.  lo  declare 
w.ir  .mei  ((include  treaties. 

Art.  }6  The  Provisional  President  mav,  in  accordance 
vMih  law,  deilare  a  state  of  sie"e. 

Art  37.  '['he  Provisional  President  <hall,  representino- 
tlie  whole  country,  receive  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  <i"f 
lorei^'U  countries. 

_    Art.  38.     The  Provisional  Proident  mav  introduce  Bills 
into  the  National  Council. 

Art.  39.  The  I'rovisional  President  may  confer  decora- 
tions and  otlier  insignia  of  honour. 

Art.  40.  'l"he  Provisional  President  mav  declare  general 
amnesty,  grant  special  pardon,  commute  punishment,  and 
restore- rights,  but  in  the  case  .  ,.eneral  amnestv  he  must 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Council.       ' 

Art.  41.  In  case  the  Provisional  President  is  impeached 
by  the  National  Council,  he  shall  be  tried  by  a  special  cnirt 
consisting  of  time  judges  elected  from  among  the  justices  of 
the  b>upremc  Court  of  the  realm. 

Art  42.  In  case  the  Provisional  President  vacates  his 
office  for  various  reasons,  or  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pcwers 
and  duties  (,t  the  said  office,  the  Provisional  Vice-President 
Miall  take  his  place. 

Chapter  5.     Member i  of  the  Cabinet 

Art.  43.  The  Premier  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  (lovernment 
Departments  shah  be  called  Members  of  the  Cabinet 

Art  44.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  assist  the  Pro- 
visional President  in  assuming  responsibilities. 

Art.  45.     .Members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  .Countersign  all 


l^ilK  inn-nclmrj  hy  ih.  I'n.M-.inn,,!  Pre.idont  and  l,^^<  ,nj 
<'ra<■r^  i-siicj  In    liiiii. 

Art.  46.  S\cmhrr<  nf  ,!„•  C.ibinot  and  thdr  d.-putics 
m.iv  hr  pn-M-nt  ,ind  ~pr,,k  in  ihc  Xati-mal  Cumil. 

A«'-  4~-  I  r-n  vAvmhrvs  ,,(  ,1,,.  Cahinci  lia^in.^  b..cTi 
imiH-achcd  by  the  National  Cunnul,  tlic  I'r. .viM,,n  il  I'rc<i- 
d''nt  niay  rem,,vr  them  fn.m  -^Hicr.  hut  -lu  h  tvmnv,!  .h.Il 
he  ^ubj.vt  In  ,1„.  rr,  .,n^ideiMii.,n  ,,f  the  National  Cninuil. 

Chiiptrr  6.      fhr  J udirinrx 

Art.  4S.  'J'hc.  Judic  iaiy  .hall  be  ecniPcsed  of  iIkkc  indexes 
arpotnted  by  the  i'foviH,.nal  President  and  the  Mwiister^of 
Jiistue. 

_    The  oi-gani/ation  (,f  the  Courts  and  the  qualification^  of 
ludpes  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Art.  49._   The  Judiciary  ^lull  trv  civil  and  criminal  ca  =  c- 
Inn    cases   involvm-  admini>trative  affairs   or  anMnc'  from' 
other   particular   cause,   .hall    be   dealt    uith    according    ,0 
special  \A\\i. 

Art.  50.  The  trial  of  cases  in  the  I,au  Courts  shall  be 
conducted  publicly,  but  those  aft'eciin?  public  safety  and 
order  may  be  in  camera. 

Art.  51.  Jud,<>es  shall  be  independent,  and  shall  not  be 
^ubject  to  the  interference  of  higher  officials. 

Art.  52.  Judges  durin?  their  continuance  in  '.fiice  shall 
not  have  their  emolument  decreased  and  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  offices,  nor  shall  they  be  removed  from  office 
except  when  they  are  convicted  of  crimes,  (,r  of  offences 
punishable  according  to  law  by  removal  from  office. 

Regulations  for  the  punishrnent  of  judecs  '^hall  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 


IM' 
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Chapter  7.     Supph-mcntar\  Jrtichs 

Art.  53._  Within  ten  months  after  the  promulgation  of 
this  i  rovisional  Constitution  the  Provisional  President  ^hall 
''"'mM'f  ■'   ^'-'^''^"''^  Assembly,   the  organization  of  which 


■'--  Ippi-iii/ix  I 

..ml    the   I.ny    tn,-    ,h,-    ..|,.ni,m    nt    >hc  mrmh-r.   -l,..!!    W 
ili\Ul(\l  liy  ill,-  \.uinii.il  Ci.uiuil. 

Ari.  54-  'I'lie  Constitution  of  the  Republic  ot  China  .-hall 
be  adopted  by  the  National  Av-enibly,  but  before  the 
rromuljjanon  of  the  Constitution,  the  Provisional  Constitu- 
tion shall  beas  etTeetive  as  the  Constitution  it>elf. 

Art.  55.  I'hc  Provisional  Constitution  mav  be  amended 
by  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  ..f  the  National 
Council  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Provisi.nial  President 
and  be.n.>  passed  by  over  three-fourths  of  the  quorum  of 
the  Council  consisting  of  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  number 
ot  Its  members. 

Art.  56  The  present  ProviMonal  Constitution  shall  take 
cttect  on  the  date  .,t  its  promulgation,  and  the  fundamental 
articles  for  the  organiyation  of  the  Provisional  Government 
'-tiall  cease  to  be  eiTective  on  the  same  date 
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Tycaties  >rspccli,ig  Shautuno,  South  Manchuria 
ami  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  ami  Exchanges  of 
Notes  hetiieen   China  and  Japan.     Muv  25/'// 

(Tranxlated  from  the  Chinese) 
Triatv  Respixun-g  Till.  pRovivci    01    SllAMrvc 
His  Kxcellency  the  PieMdem   of  ,1,,-  Republic  of  China 
and   His   .Majesty   the    Hmperor  of  Japan,   having  resoK  cd 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  ot 
general  peace  m  the  Extreme  East  and  the  further  strength- 
ening of  the  relations  of  friendship,  and  good  neighbour- 
hood now  existing  between  the  two  nations,  have  for  that 
purpose  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  sav  : 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
-ou    Tseng-tsiang,     Chung-ching,    First     Class     Chia-ho 
iJecoration,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


U 


\ppe)i(ii\  IT 


"-In.,  .V.un.l  da-.  „t   ,1..   fmp,.ri,.l  Onier  .,f  .h.-  S.un.l 
l'lr!iip(,t<-nti.in,    .iiul     V.n^n^     I'm,-.,- 


(irJiu.(ry  : 

U'h.'  ..ft.T  |...vin,ynmnui,uc.u,.a  to  .,„},  ..tl.cr  their 
ull  powers  and  iound  them  to  be  in  u„od  and  due  form 
have  a-reed  upon  and  concluded  the  fuliouin^  articles  :  ' 
-ART.  I.  Ihe  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  dve  full 
assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government 
may  hereafter  a«ree  with  the  German  Government  reirtm' 
■"  .the  disposition  ot  all  ri^us,  interests  and  concession. 
u  hu-h  Germany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses 
in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Art    2.     The  Chinese  Government  agrees  that  as  re>^ards 

he  ra.way  to  be  built   by  China  herself  from  Chefoo  or 

Lungkow  to  connect  with  the  Kiaochow-Chinanfu  railway, 

f  Germany  abandons      ^  privilege  of  financing  the  Chefoo- 

nee  ta te  'T  ?""   "    '  ''P^^^""''  J-'Pane<e  capitalists   to 
negotiate  tor  a  loan. 

Art   3.    The  Chinese  Government  agrees  in  the  interest 

h  r  eif    hm  '"  "^'^''""^"  "*"  '"'-'■-■'■^">-s,   that   China 

her_eU    hall  open   a.  <„.,n  a^  po.^ible,  certain  suitable  places 
in    he  Province  of  bhautung  as  Commercial  Ports 

rl.:  r  ^\  ■  P'"'''"'   ''"''''  ^^•'"  ^■•^'"<^  i"to  force  on 

tJic  day  of  its  signature. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be    ratified    bv  His   Kxcellencv 
.he  Pre.ident  .>f    the  Republic   of  China 'and  His  .MaieTt V 
he  Lmperor  ot  Japan,  and  the  ratification  thereof  sha  1  be 
exchanged  at  Tokio  as  soon  as  possible 

rlu    H;Tp'   ''*'"'"^'  n^'   •■espective  Plenipotentiaries   of 

present    Ireaty,  two  copies  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
two  in  Japanese.  '      ^  ' 

Done  at  Peking  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month 
o  the  fourth  year  ot  the  Republic  of  China,  corresponding 
Taisho'"""'     '^'  '""'  "'°"'''  "^  '''"  fourth  year  of 

Y  2 
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r.XCIIANGK    OF    XoTI?    Rl  ?PrCTINC    SlIANTUNG 

Peking,  the  i^th  day  oj  the  ^th  month  of 

thr  ^th  ye<ir  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Monsieur  l'  AIinistre, 
In  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government  T  have  the 
honour  to  rnake  the  following  declaration  to  your  Govern- 
ment :  'Within  the  Pro- ince  of  Shantung' or  along  h^. 
coast  no  territory  or  island  will  be  lea^^ed  or  ceded  to  anv 
foreign  Power  under  any  pretext.' 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed:  Lou  Tsi  xc-Tsiang. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Eki, 
Japanese  Minister. 


REPLY 

Peking,  the  2$th  day  of  the  5//;  month 
of  the  ^th  year  of  Taisho. 

Kxcri.LENCV, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  you  made  the 
following  declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment :  '  Within  the  Proviitce  of  Shantung  or  along  its 
coast  no  territory  or  island  will  be  leased  or  ceded  to  any 
foreign  Power  under  any  pretext.' 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  ha.e  taken  note  of  this 
declaration. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :  Hioki  Eki. 
His  Excellency  Lou  Tseng-Tsia?^;, 
Minister  of  ForeiLrn  Affair'^. 
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JlxciiANGt  Oh   Notes  Ri-spkciing  tiii;  OphMNc  of 
Ports  in  Shantung 

Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  z,th  month  oj  the 
\th  year  oj  the  Republic  oj  China. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  places  uhicli  ought 
to   be  opened  as  Commercial  Ports   bv  China   herself,'  as 
provided  in  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  respecting  the  Province 
of   Shantung   signed   this   day,  will   be   selected,   and   the 
regulations    therefor   will   be'  drawn    up,    by   the   Chinese 
Government   itself,   a   decision   concerning   which   will   be 
made  after  consulting  the  Minister  of  Japan. 

I  avail,  etc.. 

Signed  :  Lou  Tseng-Tsiang. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  1£ki, 
Japanese  Minister. 


REl'LV 


Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  s,th  month  of 
the  ph  year  oj  Taisho. 
Excellency, 

1  liav  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  you  stated 
'  that  the  places  which  ought  to  be  opened  as  Commercial 
Ports  by  China  herself,  as  provided  in  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  respecting  the  Province  of  Shantung  signed  this 
day,  will  be  selected,  and  the  regulations  therefor  will  be 
drawn  up,  by  the  Cliinese  Goveniment  itself,  a  decision 
concerning  which  will  be  made  after  consuhing  the 
Minister  of  Japan  '. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the 
same. 

I  ivail,  etc., 

Signed  :  Hioki  Eki. 

His  Excellency  Lou  Tseng-Tsiang, 

Miniiter  of  I'orei-ii  Afiaiti. 
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KXCHANGI     OF    XOTKS    RESPECTING    TllK    RESTORATION    OF 

■■'II    Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay 

Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  ^th  month 
of  the  ^th  year  of  Taisho. 

In  ,       n.-ne  of  my  Government  I  have  the  honour  to 

■■'^x^  the  foi  owmg  declaration  to  the  Chinese  Government 

Uheii,   .-i.cr   th-   termination   of   the  present   war,   the 

eased  territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  completely  left  to  the 

free    disposal    of    J.p.m,    the    Japanese    Government    will 

restore  the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following 

conditions :  ° 

I.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  Com- 
mercial Port. 

2  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  lapan 
tn  be  established  ai  a  place  designated  by  the  Japanese 
Uo\  ernmeiit.  ^ 

3.  If  the  foreign  Po\\eis  desire  it,  an  international 
concession  ma\-  be  establisiied. 

4.  As  regard,  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  iIr.  building, 
and  properties  ot  Germany  and  the  condition,  and  procedure 
relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Chinese 
Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement 
before  the  restoration. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :  HioKi  Kki. 
I  lib  l^xcelicncy  Lou  Tseng-Tsianc, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPLY 

Prking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  ^th  month  oj 
the  ifth  year  oj  the  Republic  oj  China. 
.Monsieur  ee  Ministre, 
I   have  tlie  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
■.xcellency  .  note  ol  this  day's  date  in  which  vou  made  the 
tMjlovMiiL'  declaiMtiMii  m  tjie  name  ol  vuur  Government  • 
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'  When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  the 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  completely  left  to  the 
free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will 
restore  the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following 
conditions :  ° 

I.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  Com- 
mercial Port. 

2  A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan 
to,  be  established  at  a  place  designated  by  the  Japanese 
(jovernment. 

3.  If  the  foreign  Powers  desire  it,  an  international 
concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings 
and  properties  of  Germany  and  the  conditions  and  pro- 
cedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual 
agreement  before  the  restoration.' 

In  reply,  1  beg  to  state  that  I  ha\c  taken  note  of  this 
declaration. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :  Lou  Tsi;ng-Tsiang. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Kki, 
Japanese  Minister. 
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Triaty  RispixTiNG  South  Manchuria  and  EASiiRN 
Innkr  Mongolia 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  having  resohed  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  with  a  view  to  developing  iheir  economic 
relations  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
have  for  that  purpose  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,' 
that  is  to  say  : 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
i-ou  Tseng  tsiang,  Chung-ching,  First  Class  Chia-lio 
Decoration,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  Hi- 
Majc.ty  the  Emperor  ,.1    f.,pan,  lii..ki  Eki,  Jushii,  Second 
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Cla^>  (it  tlic  InipL'ria:  Ordci  of  ilic  Sacred  'rrcaMiiL',  Minister 
rieiupotcutiar)-  and  Miuiu   ivxtranrdiiiarw 

Who,  attLT  ha\in<,'  coinmuiiicated  to  eacli  other  their 
tull  pt)\\er,s  and  found  them  to  be  in  j,'ood  and  due  form, 
have  a<,'rced^upon  a:id  eonchidcd  tlie  foHo\\in_<,'  Articles  : 

Art.  I.  The  '\\\o  \{h^\\  Contractiiijj:  Parties  ai>ree  tliai 
tlie  term  of  !ea-e  ot  Port  Artliur  and  Dahiv,  and  the  terms 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the  Antun^-Mukden 
Railway,  shall  be  extended  to  99  years. 

Art.  2.  Japanese  subjects  ii  South  Manchuria  may,  by 
negotiation,  lease  land  necessary  for  erecting  sui'table 
buildings  for  trade  .md  manufacture  ox  for  prosecuting 
agricultural  enterprises. 

Art.  3.^  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  reside  and 
navel  in  South  Manchuria  and  to  engage  in  business  and 
manufacture  of  .my  kind  whatsoever. 

Ar'I-.  4.  In  the  e\eni  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  desiring 
jointly  to  undertake  agricultural  enterprises  and  industries 
incidental  thereto,  the  Chinese  Go\ernmeni  nia\-  'z\\c  its 
permission. 

Art.  5.  J'he  Japanese  subjects  reteried  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  article-,  besides  being  retj  ' .  ed  to  register  \\i;!i 
the  local  Auihoritie;-  passports  uhich  ilie\  must  procure 
under  the  existing  regulations,  shall  alsi,"  submit  lo  the 
poli^ce  law  and  ordinances  and  t.ixation  of  China. 

Civil  and  criminal  ca-es  in  which  the  defendants  are 
Japanese  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated  bv  the  Japanese 
Consul;  those  in  uhich  the  detciuiants  are  Chinese  shall 
be  tried  and  adjudicated  by  Chinese  Authorities.  In  either 
case  an  officer  may  be  deputed  to  the  court  to  attend  the 
proceedings.  But  mixed  civil  cases  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese  relating  to  land  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated  by 
delegates  of  both  nations  conjointly  in  accordance  with 
Chinese  law  and  loc.il  usase. 

When,  in  future,  the  judicial  system  in  the  said  region  is 
completely  reformed,  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  concerning 
Japanese  subjects  shall  be  tried  and  adjudicated  entirely  by 
Chinese  law  courts.  ' 
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Ari.  6.  I'lie  Cliinese  G(j\  cnimeiu  .ii;ree>,  in  the  iuterebt 
III  trade  and  tor  the  residt-ncc  ot  foreigners,  tliat  China 
lier-elf  shall  open,  as -^oon  as  possible,  certain  suitable  places 
ill  J-MStern  Inner  MonL;olia  as  Commercial  Ports. 

Vrt.  7.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  speedily  tu 
';.ake  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  Kirin-Changchun 
Railway  Loan  Agreement,  taking  as  a  standard  the  pro- 
\  i-ions  in  railway  agreements  made  heretofore  between 
China  and  foreign  financiers. 

When  in  future,  more  advantageous  terms  than  those  in  ex- 
isting railway  loan  agreements  are  granted  to  foreign  tinan- 
t  iers  in  connection  with  railwa\  loan-,  the  above  agreement 
-hall  again  be  re\  i-ed  in  accordance  with  Japan's  wishes. 

Art.  8.  All  existing  treaties  between  China  and  Japian 
relating  to  .Manchuria  shall,  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  b\-  this  Treaty,  remain  in  force. 

Ari.  9.  The  present  'J"reat\'  shall  C(jme  into  force  on  the 
date  of  itb  signature.  The  present  Treat}  shall  be  ratified 
by  His  Ivxcellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  His  Alajcsty  the  Mmperor  of  Japan,  and  the  ralificalion- 
tliereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  'J'okio  as  soon  as  possibh 


le. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  respecti\c  Plenipotentiaries  of 
w.e  two  lii^h  Contracting  Parties  lia\e  signed  and  sealed 
the  present  Treat)',  two  c(jpies  in  the  Chinese  language, 
and  two  ill  Japanese. 

Done  at  Peking  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  of 
the  fourth  yearof  the  Republic  of  China, corresponding  to  the 
same  dav  of  the  same  month  (jf  the  fourth  year  of  Taisho. 

iil.xcHANGi:  01  XoTis  Rlspkcting  thk  Tkr.ms  ot  Lkasi;  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dai.nv  and  i:::;  '''erms  01  South 
Mancu'rian  and  A.ntung-Mukden  Railways 

Peking,  the  26th  day  oj  the  ij^th  month  of 
the  \th  year  oJ  the  Republic  of  China. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  have  the  honour  to  state  that,  respecting  the  provisions 
contained    in    Article    1    of    the   Treaty    relating    tt)   S(Hith 


;l 
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Manchuria  and  Ka>tern  Inner  Mongolia,  sitmed  this  d.v 
the  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  ^nd'^Da I'ny'h  11  ir  in' 
the  86th  year  of  the  Republic  or  1997/  The  date  for 
restormg  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  to  China  shd 
fall  due  m  the  gist  year  of  the  Republic  or  2002.  Article  21 
m  the  origmal  South  Manchurian  Railway  Agreement 
providing  that  u  may  be  redeemed  by  China  after  36^-'  rs' 

cancelled.      The    term    of    the    Antung-Mukden    Railwav 
shall  expire  in  the  96th  year  of  the  Republic  or  2007.  ' 

I  avail,  etc., 

„.     ,,         „  SJg"ed  :    Lou  TSE.NG-TSIANG. 

His  hxcellency  Hioki  Eki, 
Japanese  Minister. 


REPLY 


EXCLLLL.NCV. 


Peking  the  z^th  day  of  the  sth  month 
of  the  \th  year  of  Taisho. 


I  have  tJie  honour  to  ackuo^^ ledge  the  receipt  of  Your 

'  i'n  '?•  '  '  'T  "'  '^'^  ^^>'^  ^-''^  '"  ^^hich  you  stated  tha 
respecting  the  provisions  contained  in  Article   i   of  the 
Ireaty  relating   to   South   Manchuria   and  Eastern   Inner 
Mongolia,  signed  this  day,  the  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthu 
>r   ,o^t'^'^^"H"P'r  ''^  ^h^«6^h  year  of  the  Republic 

Railwav'tn  r?-       \  n'/nT"S  '^'  ^°"^h  Manchurian 
Ka.lua>    to  China  shall  fall  due  in  the  91st  year  of  the 

Repubhc  or  2002.    Article  21  in  the  original  sLth  M  n^ 

churian  Ra.lu^y  Agreement,    providing  %hat    it    may    be 

redeemed  by  China  after  36  years  from^  the  day  o'v^hich 

the  traffic  IS  opened,  is  hereby  cancelled.    The  ferm  of    he 

^:^^:^^^'' '''''  -p^-  -  ^^e  96th  yt:i] 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 

I  avail,  etc., 

,,■    ,        ,,  ,  Signed  :  Hioki  Eki. 

Hib  Excellency  Lou  'i'sLNG-TsiANG, 
Minister  of  Eoreign  Adairs. 
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Peking,  the  z^th  day  of  the  ^th  month  0/ 
the  ph  year  of  the  Republic  oj  China. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  places  which  ought 
tc,  be  opened   as   Commercial  Ports   by  China  herself,  as 
provided   in    Article   6   of    the   Treaty    respecting    South 
Alanchuna  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  signed  this  day, 
will  be  selected,  and  the  regulations  therefor  will  be  drawn 
up,  by  the  Chinese  Government  itself,  a  decision  concerning 
which  will  be  made  after  consulting  the  Minister  of  Japan. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :  Lou  Tseng-Tsiang. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Eki, 
Japanese  Alinister. 

RI.PLY 

Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  z,tk  month 
oj  the  ifth  year  oj  Taisho. 

ExCLLLtNCY, 

I  have  tiie  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excel  encys  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  you  stated  that 
the  p  aces  which  ought  to  be  opened  as  Commercial  Ports 
by  LJiina  herself,  as  provided  in  Article  6  of  the  Treatv 
respecting  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  xMongolia 
signed  this  day,  will  be  selected,  and  the  regulations  therefor 
will  be  drawn  up,  by  the  Chinese  Government  itself 
a  decision  concerning  which  will  be  made  after  consulting 
the  iMinister  of  Japan. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :  Hioki  Eki, 
His  Excellency  Lou  Tsknc-Tsiang, 
Minister  of  Eoreigii  Affairs. 


t 
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Peking,  thr  z-^th  day  oj the  5//.  month  of 
the  4//'  yrcir  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

-MO.NSII.LK    I.I,    .MiMSTRl,, 

I  l.aNc  the  honnur  to  ,tatc  that  Japanese  .ubj.cts  shall 
<'^-"n  as  possible,  investigate  and  select  mines  in  tie 
mnun,,  areas  m  South  Manchuria  specified  hereinund 
-ccpt  those  being  prospected  for  or  worked,  and  th^ 
Chinese  Government  will  then  permit  them  to  p  o.pe  t 
"r  work  the  same  ;  but  before  the  Mining  regulatk  ns^  e 
dehnuely  settled,  the  practice  at  present  fn  fLe  shall  be 

PROVINCES  .-  lE.NGTlE.N 
l.ocAinv  District 

,."'",";'"''•"  IVn-h.i 

I  len  Shih  J'u  Kou 

Sl.a  Sung  Kang  Jlai-lung 

riclilh'ang  Tung-hua 
Nuan  Ji  I  ^mj:  <^.,,;,, 

.\N  SlKui  tha.i  region         lr„ni  Liauvang  t„  Pc-Iim 


Mineral 
Coal 


»> 
»» 


Slia  Sung  Kan 

Kang  ^■.l() 

I  Ilia  i''i  Kou 


KIKIN  ^Soutlitin  jiurtion) 

B  llo-lung 

<-'hi-lin  (Kirin) 
Hua-ticn 


Iron 


C.  i.  I. 
Ccial 
(.old 


I  avail,  etc., 

^i.^-ned  :  Lou  Tst.Nc-TsiANG. 
His  h.xcellency  Hioki  Eki, 

Japanese  Minister. 


RtPLY 


ExctLLIiNCV, 


Peking  the  zsth  day  of  the  sth  month 
oj  the  .^th  year  of  Taisho. 


\  have  ,_he  honour  ,0  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 

^.cllcH 3  -  n„u.  o.  this  day's  date  respecting  the  onenm-' 


^/Mi^. 


>>  u 


y.:^^,  ''^^^g-^.^i^ 


Appnidix  IT 


.U3 


)j 


nt  mines  in  South  Manchuria,  statint,'  :  'Japanese  ?uhject? 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  investigate  and  select  mines  in 
the  mining  areas  in  South  Manchuria  specified  hereinunder, 
excepting  those  being  prospected  for  or  worked,  and  the 
Chinese  Government  will  then  permit  them  to  prospect 
or  work  the  same,  but  before  the  Mining  regulations  are 
definitely  settled,  the  practice  at  present  in  force  shall  be 
followed. 


Jill 


i    ! 


PROVINCES:  FEXGTIF.X 

LocAiiTY                                District 

MiNERAI 

Hui  Hsin  T'ai                                Pcn-hsi 

Coal 

Tien  Shih  Fu  Kou 

Sha  Sung  Rang                             llai-lung 

>» 

T'leh  Ch'ang                               Tung-hua 

»» 

Nuan  Ti  T'ang                                Chin 

5» 

An  Shan  Chan  region        I'rom  Liaoyang  to  Pcn-l 

^1 

I'-i           Iron 

KIRIN  (Southern  portion) 

Sha  Sung  Kang                              Ho-lung 
Kang  Yao                            Chi-lin  (Kirin) 

C.  &  I. 
Coal 

Chia  P'i  Kou                              Hua-ticn 

Gold' 

Signed 

:  HiOKi  Eki 

His  Excellency  Lou  Tseng-Tsiang, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Respecting  Railways  and  Taxes 
IN  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia 

Peking,  the  2^th  day  oj  the  ^th  month  of 
the  ph  year  cj  the  Republic  of  China. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 

In  the  name  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  honour  to 
make  the  following  declaration  to  your  Government  : 

China  will  hereafter  provide  funds  for  building  necessary 
railways  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  ; 


i  i 


j!.^ 
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reisn  capital  i.  required  China  uill  n 


I  avail,  etc., 

^'^•Rned  :   Lou  Tsenc-Tsiang. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Ekf, 
Japanese  Nfinisrer. 


I 


REPLY 

Peking  the  25/A  day  of  the  sth  month 

p,.^  o/  the  ^th  year  of  Taisho. 

Excellency, 

.      ore.gn  capital  is  required  China  will  negotb  e  fo^^^^^^^^^^ 
u.th  Japanese  capitalists  first  ;    and  further,     he  Chinese 
Government    uhen  making  a  loan  in  future  01  the  sec  . ray 
o      axe^  ,n  the  above-mentioned  places  (excludingt    e      j\ 
nd  customs  revenue,  which  has  already  been   p ledled  bv 

fn  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :    F-froKi  Kki. 
His  Excellency  Lou  Tsexc-Tsiang, 
•Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


^J--^. 
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lAcirwci   or  N'oiis  Ri,pr(TrNr,  tiif   Rmpioymf at  or 
Advisir-;  r\  Sorrii   NFanciiuria 

Peking,  the  2$th  day  of  the  $th  month  of 
the  ^th  year  of  the  Republic  of  China.' 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
III   the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,   I   have   the 
honour  to  make  the  following  declaration  to  your  Govern- 
ment : 

'  Hereafter,  if  foreign  advisers  or  instructors  on  political, 
financial,  military  or  police  matters  are  to  be  employed  in 
South  Manchuria.  Japanese  will  be  employed  first.' 

I  avail,  etc.. 

Signed  :   Lou  Tsfng-Tsianc. 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Ek!, 
Japanese  Minister. 


;i  If 


RIPI.V 


Exc 


Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  ^th  month  oj 
the  \th  year  oj  Taisho. 


n.i.rNCY, 


I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  you  made  the 
following  declaration  in  the  name  of  your  Government  : 

'  Hereafter,  if  foreign  advisers  or  instructors  on  political, 
financial,  military  or  police  matters  are  to  be  employed  in 
South  Manchuria,  Japanese  will  be  employed  first.' 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :    Hioki  Eki. 
His  Excellency  Lou  Tseng-Tsianc, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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F.vcHANnr  or  \or,s  Rr^Prcrsc;    riir   Kv.m.vsation   o, 
i'Usi:  Bv  XfcoTiMioN  •  IN   Sonii   M.wcm-Ku 

Prkin::,  the  izth  ,Liy  of  thr  5//-  month 
of  th,'  ^th  \rar  of  Taisho. 

I'-XCEI,I.F\CV, 

I  have  the  hon.nir  to  state  that  the  term  '  lea<e  by  necroti  .- 
nun  aMU.nned  in  Arti.  1.  2  of  tlie  Trcatv  re.pectin,.  South 
M.mchun,-,  ,,nd  F.ster-.  Inner  Mongolia  signed  this  dav  shall 
he  understood  to  imply  a  ion-term  !ea^e  of  not  more  than 
thirty  years  and  also  the  possibility  of  i,s  unrondition  ,1 
renewal. 

T  —  .i],  etc., 

S:i,'ned  :    HioKt   TIki. 
Hi^  Excellency  Lou  Tsr\c-TsiA\c, 

^fini^ter  of  F(,rci<.Mi  AtTair<. 


I 


Rl  Pl.V 


I'rkino   thr  z^th  dax  of  the  ^.h  month  of 
th.-  ^th  y,-ar  oj  the  Rr public  of  China. 

MOVSIEI-R    I.I     MlMSTRC, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
l-..xcellency  s  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  yotf  state  ■ 

1  he  term      lease  by  negotiation  '■  cr.ntained  in  Article  2 
of  the  Treatv  respectmg  South  Manchuria  aitd  Eastern  Inn 
Mongolia  signed  this  day  shall  be  understood  to  implv  a  Ion 

IZ\?'^  f-   "'"    ""T   '^^'^   '^'"'Y  y^^^'  and   also    t; 
possibility  of  us  unconditional  renewal  ' 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 
I  avail,  etc., 

Signed  :   Lou  Tseng-Tsiang. 
His  E.xcellency  FIioki  Em, 
Japanese  Minister. 


cr 

.?- 
he 


M' 


■  Ipprndn  II 


iAOANr.r  or  No,,.  K,-n,cT,v,.  ,„.  \RRAvr,,  Mrvr  ,  ok 
loucK  luvs  .so  ()K,.,s..vvos  vso  Taxvt.o-  ,' 
South  Mancmur.a  and  Kastirv   Iss^«  Mosf.oi.tA 

/'''^///A',  />^^  25//;  r/.7v  ?/  /^^  5//f,  ,„^«,/,  of 
the  ^th  year  nf  the  Republic  of  China. 
Monsieur  le  Mivistre, 
I  have  the  honour  to  state  that  the  Chinese  Authorities 
-1   noffy    .he  Japanese   Consul   o^   the   police   hnvs     H 
ordmances  and  the  taxation  to  which  Japanese  subjects  shall 


u 


Manchuria  and  Eastern   [nner  Mongolia  si 


!^'\'ned  thi^  dav  <o 
-to   come   to   an    understanding    ni,h    him    before    t'h. ' 
cntorcemeni.  "^    lut 


leir 


I  avail,  etc. 
Sii,'ned 
His  Excellency  Hioki  Eki, 
Japanese  Alinister. 


I. or    TsFNG-TsrANG. 


} 

)   * 


RKPLY 

Peking,  the  zz,th  day  of  the  ^th  month 
of  the  ^th  year  of  Taisho. 
Excellency, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 

''^t"'^^u  ""''."^  }^''  '^'y^'  '^'''  '"  ^^hi^h  you  state  : 
1  he  Chinese  Authorities  will  notify  the  Japanese  Consul 
"f  the  police  laws  and  ordinances  and  the  taxation  to  whirh 
Japanese  subjects  shall  submit  according  to  Article  c  of  the 
1  reaty  respecting  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mon- 
golia signed  this  day  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  \vith 
nim  before  their  enforcement.' 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  same. 

I  avail,  etc.. 

Signed  :   HroKi  Eki. 
His  Excellency  Lou  Tsfncv-Tsiang, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Atfairs 

ISaL'.K! 
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i 
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Pfking,  the  i^th  day  of  the  ^th  month  of 
thr  4//.  yrnr  of  the  Rrpublic  oj  China. 
Monsieur  lk  MrMsiRK, 
I  have  the  honour  w.  state  that,  inasm.-ch  a.  preparations 
lu^e  to  be  made  re-Mrdm^  Articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the 
I  reatv    respect.n^^    South    Manchuria    and    Eastern    Inner 
Mongoha  signed  th,s  day,  the  Chinese  Government  proposes 
that   the  operation  of  th.  said  Articles   be  postponed   for 
a  period  of  three  months  beginning  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  said  Tr.-aty. 

I  hope  your  Government  will  agree  to  this  proposal. 
\  a\ail,  etc., 

Signed  :    Lou  Tsi:\n-TsiA\r; 
His  Kxcellency  flioKi  Kki. 
Japanese  Minister. 


RKPI.Y 

Peking,  thr  i^th  day  of  the  ^th  month 
<^.f  the  :^th ')ear  of  Taisho. 

I'.XCII.I.KNCV 


r^\  •  f-^  —     ■■,s-'".i    ^ii^utu     nils    (.lav      tile 

..ul   Article,   be  postponed   tor  a   period   .,t    three   month. 
be.mnmg  trom  the  date  of  the  Mgning  of  the  .aid  Treat! 
In  reply.  I  b-^g  to  Mate  that  I  have  -aken  note  of  the  same. 


1  .aail,  etc., 
,,.    ,.       ,,  Signed  :    Hiqki   Eki. 

tli'^  Excellency  I.ou  'I^rsG-TsiANc,, 

•Miip-fer  of  EorciLMi  Aff.iir< 
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Kxcitwr.r  or  Xori.s  Risi-rcrrNG  Tin    mattir  oi- 

HaNYKHPINc; 

Peking,  the  z^th  day  oj  the  ^th  nvmth  oj 
the  i^th  year  oj  the  Republic  oj  China. 

Monsieur  i.e  Mfntstrk, 
r  have  the  honour  to  .tate  that  if  in  future  the  Han- 
yehping  Company  and  the  Japanese  capitalists  a^ree  upon 
;o-operation,  the  Chinese  G.nernment,  in  view  of  the 
intimate  relations  subsisting  between  the  Japanese  capitalists 
and  the  said  Company,  will  forthwith  s>ive  its  permission. 
Ihe  Chinese  CJovernment  further  atjrees  not  to  confiscate 
the  said  Company,  nor,  without  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
capitalists,  to  convert  it  into  a  state  enterprise,  nor  cau^e  it 
to  borrow  and  use  foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

I  avail,  etc., 

v^iirned  :    [,oit  Tsi  ng-Tsi-wg. 
His  Excellency  fhoKi  Iai, 
Japanese  .\linister. 


v\ 


H 


1 1 


REPLY 


J 


Peking,  the  it,th  day  oj  the  sth  month 
of  the  ^th  year  oj  Taisho. 
V-Xciu.\:scY, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  V„„r 
l-.xcellency  s  note  of  thi^  dav's  date  in  which  vou  state  • 

\If  m  future  the  Hanyehping  Companv  and  the  Japanese 
capitalists  agree  upon  co-operation,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  intimate  relati,,ns  subsisting  between 
rlie  Japanese  capitalist^  and  the  said  Company,  will  tortli- 
wuh-iven<permisM<in.  The  Chinese  Government  further 
a^'rees  not  lo  confiscate  the  said  Companv,  nor,  with.uit  the 
'■"n^cni  ot  the  Japanese  capitalist.,  ,.,.,nn.  nit  into  a  ^t  .le 


/    2 


'        ( 


•Ba'^w^sic^ 


:!4' ' 


\pp''ndi\  II 


•merpri..,  nor  ..use  i,    ,.,  hnrrou    ,.n<)   u.e  torei<:n  rapiu.l 

'n  reply,  I  beg  to  ^t,.>v  that  I  Ik.vo  taken  note  of  the  .nme. 

I  ;i\ail.  etc., 

...    ,,       ,,  Si<,'ncd  :    HioKi  Eki. 

»li>  h.xielleniy  I.or  Tsing-Tsiang 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


I 


Ex-cHAN-cr  OF  XoTt.  RrsPFCTivr.  rm  Yvkivk  Qitstion 

Prkui^^,  thf  2^th  day  oj  thr  s^th  month  of 
thr  ^ih  yr,ir  of  thf  Rrpuhlir  of  Chi  tin. 
K.vt  I  i.i.ivc  V, 

A  iq-rt  has  reaei.ed  nie  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese 

o 'e^n^r     "  ^  '"''"''""  'i  P^'^i^tin.  foreign  nations 
to  c^.ahn.h  ,m   the    eoast    ot    Ft.kien   Province,  dockvards 
-Mhng  .tat,„n..  t,,r  nuHtary   use,  naval  ba.ses,  or  to  s'e     up 
othe-  n.htarv  e.^tahlishments  ;  and  al^o  of  borrowing  foreign 

s;i';Ln;:;^^^'^^'"^'-'''-"'"^"p^'-'^---'ioned 

I  hay  the  honour  to  request  that  Your  K.xceilency  will 

tleChil  T      '"  ""'  "^'n'P^-^  ^^•^^'""  ^^'-'her  or  no, 
the  L  huu.e  Government  really  entertains  ..ah  an  intention. 

r  avail,  etc., 

...     ,-       „  ,  ^'>"eci  :    HiOKi  Kki. 

\\\^  I.xcellency  Lou  Tskng-T.sianc, 
-Minister  of  Foreien  Affairs. 


Kl  PI.Y 


Prkivg,  the  zith  <L>\-  oj  the  z^th  month  oj 
the  \th  year  of  the  Republic  of  Chi? 


Itld. 


M<)\-;iHK    1,1     .MlMSTRI,, 

I   Ime  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
J'.xcellenjN  s  note  of  tin.  davV  date,  uhi.h  I  have  noted 
In  r.ply,  I  beg  , ..inform  you  that  iheChine^eGovernm'en, 


»w 
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Iiercb)-  declares  iliai  it 
nations  U)  con  tnut  on 


lias  •j:^\\c\\  II. ,  porini>Mi)a  to  torci;»n 

,..„,  ,.  .''"'^O'l^t  on- ukicn  Province,  iloc'k- 

}    rd.,  coaling  staitons  tor  military  use,  naval  bases,  or  to 
•ei  up  other  militarv  establishme  ' 


lents 


nor  does  it  entertain 
osc 


..u  mtent.on  of  borrou-ing  foreign  capital  for  the  purp 
"f  netting  up  the  above-mentioned  establishments.  ^ 

I  avail,  etc., 

Signed:    Lou  Tskng-Tsiang. 
Jli>  i',\cellenc\    Hioki  I'ki, 
Japanese  .MiuiMer. 


I' 


APPK.\DIX  III 

Documents  ^  relative  to  the  Negotiations  between 
Japan  and  the  Allied  Powers  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  German  rights  in  respect  of  Shantung 
Province,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  north 
oj  the  Equator 

Tnt  BK.ns.i  E.mbassv  to  thl  J.xpanlsl  Ali.visiRY  of 
roRtiG.N  .Vfkmrs 

(February   16,   1917) 

MoNSItUR   LE   MiNISTRL, 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  conversation  of  th.. 

,th  ulumo.  when  Your  Excelleticv  informed  me  of     he 

des.re  ot  the  Imperial  Governmettt  't.,  receive  an  assu  .nee 

Ma;;stv''r  ""'""^  °'  •^^^•'"  Conference,  His  Bri    "  i 
Alajeyy  s  Government  udl  support  the  claims  of  fapan  ir 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  Germany's  rights  in  Shantun:"nd 
ossessions  ,n  the  Islands  North  of  the  Equator,  I  ha"e    he 
honour,    under    instructions    received    from    his   Bri;.m,r-: 

deal  whh  the  Shantung  Question.  ""  Unlcrence  began  to 
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Majc^ty\  I'rin.ip,,]  Stu  retaiv  ,,f  St.iio  f(,r  Foroi-n   Affairs 
t..  comnumuate  t..  V„ur  Kxcellencv  the  foll„nin^>  messaL^e 
trom  1  lis  Bntamiu-  Majesty's  Government  : 

His  Majesty's  Government  accedes  with  pleasure  to  the 
icquesi  nt  the  Japanese  Government  for  an  assurance  that 
they  uill  supp(,rt  Japan's  claims  in  re-ard  to  the  disposal 
ot  Germany  s  rights  in  Shantunj^  and  possessions  in  Islands 
Anrtli  ot  the  Kquator  ,m  the  occasion  of  Peace  Conference 
It  bein,m,ndcrstood  that  the  Japanese  Government  will,  in' 
c\  cntiial  peace  settlement,  ireat  in  same  spirit  Great  Britain's 
claims  to  German  Islands  South  of  Equator. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
to  renew  ,o  V.ur  Kxcellency  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration,  ° 

Signed  :   Convngham  Greknl, 
H.B.M,  Ambassador, 
ilis  Kxcellencv 

\lSCOU.\T   kllIRO    MOTONO, 

H.I.J.M.  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

'I'llL    J.M-ANLSL    MiMslRV    Ol     FoRUCN    .\lIAIRS    TO    TilL 

British   I'^mbassy 
(February  21,   191;) 

Tnjn.'liifion 

Mo.NSIl  I   R    I.'A.MBASSADIUR, 

I  hue  the  huHMur  ,0  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your 
Lxce  lency  s  .V.te  of  ,he  ,6,1,  instant,  giving  assurance  that 

His  Bntannic  Majestv  s  (,„vernm:nr  will  support  theclaim. 
n  be  advanced  bv  the  Imperial  Government  in  regard  ,0 
tiie  disposal  ot  Germany  s  rights  in  Shantung  and  possessions 
m  Islands  N.utI,  nt  Kquator  on  the  occasion  of  a  Peace 
Lontcrence. 


The  Jai^ancsc  Government  are  deepiv  appreciative  of  th 
friendly  .pun   ,n  ulii.h  your  Government  have  given  th 
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assurance,  and   are  happy   to   nnte   it   a^   a   fresl 
the  close   ties   that   unite   the   two   Allied   Pi 


oners. 


1   proof  of 
I    take 


pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Japanese  Government,  on  their 
part,  are  fully  prepared  to  support  in  the  same  spirit  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  at  Peace  Conference  by 
His  Britaniiic  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  German 
possessions  in  Islands  Scuith  of  Equator. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  Monsieur  I'Ambas- 
sadeur,  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Signed  :   Ichiro  Motono, 

, ..    ,,       ,,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

rlis  Excellency 

Sir  Conyngham  Greene, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Afiairs  to  the 
Russian  and  French  Embassies 

(February  19,  191 7) 

Translation 

The  Imperial  Government  has  not  yet  formallv  entered 
into  conversations  uiih  the  Entente  Powers  concerning  the 
conditions  of  peace  it  proposes  to  present  to  Germany,  beinLr 
guided  by  the  thought  that  such  questions  ought  to  be 
decided  in  concert  between  Japan  and  the  said  Powers  at 
the  moment  when  the  peace  negotiations  start. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  recent  development  in  the  general 
situation,  and  in  view  of  the  particular  arrangements  con- 
cerning peace  conditions,  such  as  arrangements  relati\e  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople,  and  the 
Dardanelles,  having  already  been  entered  into  by  the  Powers 
interested,  the  Imperial  Government  believes  that  the 
moment  has  come  for  it  also  to  express  its  desiderata  relati\  c 
to  certain  conditions  of  peace  essential  to  Japan  and  to 
submit  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
Russia  (of  the  French  Republic). 

'I'lie  Government  of  Russia  (of  the  Republic)  is  fully  aware 
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of  all  tlic  crt.ut^  il.c  Imperial  (;„\crnmciu  \ux>  made  \n 
a  general  manner  to  aec.mplish  its  task  in  the  present  uar 
and  particuLu-ly  with  a  view  of  guaranteeing  foV  the  future 
he  peace  of  Or.catal  Asia  and  of  the  security  ,.f  the  Japanese 
Lmpire,  for  both  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessarv  to 
deprive  Germany  of  its  bases  of  political,  militarv,' and 
economic  activity  in  the  Far  Kast. 

•  Under  these  conditions  the  Imperial  Government  intends 
to  demand  from  the  German  Government  at  the  time  of 
peace  negotiations  the  surrender  of  the  territorial  rights 
and  special  interests  Germany  possessed  before  the  ^var  in 
Shantung  and  in  the  Islands  belonging  to  her,  situated  to 
the  North  of  the  hquator  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Ihe  Imperial  Government  ^entures  to  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Russia  (of  the  French  Republic),  in  ^iew 
ot  he  legitimacy  of  these  claims,  will  .i.e  the  assurance 
that,  whenever  the  case  arises,  the  Imperial  Gov^ernment 
may  count  iipor,  its  full  support  on  this  question 

It  goes  without  saying  that  reparations  for  damages  caused 
to  the  lues  and  property  of  the  Japanese  people  by  the 
ur-justihab  e  attacks  of  the  enemy,  a.  well  as  uther^condition' 
of  peace  of  a  character  common  to  all  the  Entente  Powers" 
are  entirely  out^de  the  consideration  of  the  present  question! 

'I'llL    FrlNCII    FmbASSV     iO    H,£    JaI'AMSL    MlMSTRY    or 

ioRtiG.N  Affairs 
(March   J,   1917) 

Tiaiishuion 
The  Government  of  the  Republic  is  disponed  to  give  the 
Japanese  Government  its  assistance  in  regulating    at   ,he 
t.mc  of  the  peace  negotiations,  questions  essentia^  o  jat^  1 
concerning  bliantung  and  the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacffic 
situated   to  the  North  of  the  Equator.     It  also  agree     to 
Mtpport  the  dem.nds  of  the  Imperial  Gou-rnmenX  tl  e 
surrender  of  the  rights  German^  possessed  before  the  vv 
in  thii  Chinese  province  and  tlie  Islands. 
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-M.  Bnaiid  requests,  on  the  other  liand,  that  the  Japanese 
(j()\ernment  j,'ive  its  support  to  obtain  from  China  tlic 
rupture  of  its  diplomatic  relations  uitii  Ciermany,  and  that 
slie  push  this  act  to  a  desirable  extent.  The  consequences 
ot  this,  according,'  to  him,  would  be  : 

1.  The  handin),'  over  of  passports  to  the  German  diplo- 
matic and  consular  agents. 

2.  The  obligation  of  all  German  nationals  to  lea\  e  Chinese 
lcrrii*)rv. 

3.^  The  internment  of  German  sliips  having  sought  refuge 
in  Chinese  ports  and  the  ultimate  requisition  <if  these  ships 
in  order  to  place  them  at  the  disposition  of  the  Allies, 
following  the  example  of  Italy  and  Portugal.  From  the 
advices  which  reached  the  French  Government,  there  arc 
lifteen  German  ships  in  Chinese  ports  totalling  about  40,000 
tons. 

4.  The  sequestration  of  German  commercial  houses  estab- 
lished in  China. 

5.  The  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  Germany  in  the  con- 
cessions she  possessed  in  certain  ports. 

TuL  jAi'ANtsL  Ministry^  ov  Forlu,.\  Aifairs  to  nit 
French  Embassy 

(March  6,  191 7) 

Translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  Note  of  the  French  Embassy,  under 
the  date  of  March  I,  1917,  informing  that  the  French 
Go\  ernment  is  disposed  to  give  the  Imperial  Government 
its  assistance  in  regulating,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, questions  essential  to  Japan  concerning  Shantung  and 
the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  situated  to  the  North 
of  the  Equator,  and  that  it  agrees  to  support  the  demands 
of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
Germany  possessed  before  the  war  in  Shantung  and  in  the 
aforesaid  Islands. 

The  Imperial  Government  takes  note  of  this  communica- 
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tinri  uith  profoiiiui  gratitude  for  the  fricndiv  sentiment 
which  inspired  the  French  Government  in  jji'ving  its  full 
a^seiu  to  the  desiderata  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  aforesaid   Note  equally  set  forth   the  desire  of  His 
•-xcellency,    M.    Briand,    of    ensuring    the   support    of    the 
Imperial  Government  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  China 
tlie  rupture  of  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  to 
Its   full,   desirable   extent.     Concerning   this   question,   the 
Imperial  (government,  as  the  French  Government  was  con- 
stantly kept  informed  of  it,  did  not  fail  to  make  all  efforts 
from  the  beginning.     Consequently,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  hereby  only  to  confirm  its  intention  of  giving  its 
entire  support   to  the  desire  expressed  by   M.   Briand,   in 
accord  with  the  Allies,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  the 
consequences  enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned  Note. 

Tilt  Russian  Embassy  to  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs 
(February  20  and  March  5,   1917) 
'Tr{iiislation 
la  reply  10  the  Note  of  the  Japanese  Ministrv  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  under  the  date  of   February   19  last,  'the  Russian 
Embassy  is  charged  with  giving  the' Japanese  Government 
the  assurance  that  it  can  entirely  count  on  the  support  of 
the    Imperial   Government    of   Russia    with    regard    to   its 
desiderata  concerning  the  eventual  surrender  to  Japan  of 
the  right,;  belonging  to  Germany  in  Shantung  and  of  the 
German  Islands,  occupied   by  the  Japanese  forces,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  North  of  the  Equator. 

Flit  Japamsl  Ministry  01    Foriign  .\mairs  to  the 
Russian  Embassy 

(March  8,   191 7) 
Translation 
The  .Mini-try  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  Note  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  under 
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the  date  (it  .Marih  5,  1917,  in  reply  to  the  Note  of  the 
Mi!\i--try  under  the  date  of  February  i<^  of  the  same  \ear. 

In  the  >aid  Note,  tlie  Russian  Kmba^sy  was  ^'ood  enough 
lo  declare  that  it  w.is  charged  with  giving  the  Japanese 
(jro\ernment  the  assurance  that  it  could  entirely  count  upon 
the  support  of  the  Russian  Ciovernment  with  regard  to  its 
desiderata  concerning  the  eventual  surrender  to  Japan  of 
the  ri<:hts  belonging  to  (Jermany  in  Shantung  and  of  the 
Cjrerman  I-^lands  in  the  Pacific,  situated  to  the  North  of 
the  Equator. 

The  Japanese  Go\ernment  takes  note  of  this  communica- 
tion with  profound  gntitudc  for  the  sentiment  which 
inspired  the  Russian  Government  in  giving  its  full  assent 
to  the  desiderata  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

Tin:  Japanese  Embassy  to  hie  Italian  Government 

(March  23,   1917) 

Transliitioii 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  intends  to  demand 
from  the  German  Government,  at  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
the  surrender  of  the  territorial  rights  and  special  interests 
which  Germanv  possessed,  before  the  war,  in  Shantung  and 
in  the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  situated  to  the  North 
of  the  Equator. 

In  view  of  the  present  phase  of  events,  the  Imperial 
Government  believed  it  bound  to  ensure  forthwith  the 
entire  support  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, in  case  the  foregoing  claims  should  be  presented  lo 
Germany  at  the  peace  negotiations. 

In  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Royal  Government  of 
Italy  as  a  very  confidential  Informaiiftn  that  an  arrangement 
has  recently  been  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  one  part  and  the  British,  French,  and  Russian 
Governments  of  the  other  part,  relating  to  the  foregoing, 
the  Imperial  Government  has  the  firmest  conviction  that 
the  Royal  Government  of  Italy,  being  inspired  by  the  senti- 
rnents  of  friendship  which  animate  the  two  countries,  and 
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ilbid 


•!  \''"-^' '"  tl'<-  rrt-riit  uar,  will  be  -...u" 

"|<'  ^Mtli  s.iti^t.ution  the  coiKlusi.ui  ..f  tl> 
mem  Killed  .11  r.iii-cinem. 


ot  the  cmmnn  c,.u.e  ia'tl.e  pre^.u  uar,  will  be  ,.,.k1  cn.,u,l, 
to  vveKnnje  vvul,  s.u.stacfo,,  the  concluMnn  nf  the  above- 
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IiALx',  R,,,.,.v   lo   nil    Noil  oi    n,,   Japan,,,    ].; 
(March  23,   191  7) 
Mmrr'^r'i'"'''''v«'''""'"^   ^'-"•'"•■"Hitnn,   the   Italian 
ll.e  nuuel.       '"  ^"^'■"""^'^^   ''-'   ""  -N^tiua   re,auUug 

.\J'j'i:\oj\  IV 

Exchange  oj  Xoics  between  the  Chinese  Minister 
cit  I  Ohio  and  the  Japanese  Minister  for 
I'oreign  A //airs  respecting  the  Construction 
oJ  'IsinanjH-Shunteh  and  Kaomi-Hsnchow 
Railways,  September  z^h,  1918 

XOU.    ..ROM     Mk.    'I^UNC-llsiANC    CilANC     .O    THL 
JAPAN  LSI     All  Ms  ILK    KOR     I'oRllC.N    Al  FAIRS 

M„  ,,  ^'"^'yo,  September  24,  iQi 8, 

AlONSlLLR    LL   MlM.VLRL,  t>      V    "• 

'i-he  Chinese  Government  ha^e  decided  to  obtain  loan< 
"on,  Japanese  capitaliMs  for  the  purpose  of  construe  inia; 

fonli'ffdn      ^'^^^•':^^->-^  -----K  points  as  belou's 
lurtli.     Having  received  an  authorization  from  my  Govern- 
nen,,  I  have  the  iionnur  to  commutiicate  the  .ame  to  X 
Government.  J 

1.  Between  'I'vinanlu  and  Shunteh  ; 

2.  Between  Kaomi  and  Hsuchow. 

However     in    ca.^    the    above-mentioned    two   lines    are 
deemed  to  be  disadvantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of 

f;tn:s;"r^^'  ^^^^  '-"'-^^  ^^""  -^^  -  ^-^^d  upon 
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ic  no  oliicctiiiii  til  ilif  aho\c  prnpn«itions 
roquesiccl   iluit  your  Governnu'iu   will  prort-ecl  tortli- 
witti  to  take  the  aeces.sary  steps  to  cause  Japanese  capitalists 
to  apree  to  enter  into  netjotiations  for  loans  on  the  same. 
A  reply  to  the  above  communication  will  be  appret  iated. 

Sitrncd  :   Tsung-Hsianc  Chanc;. 
ili?  Fxcellency  Baron  Siiimpei  Goto,  etc. 

Baron  Goto  to  Tin   Ciiinesk  Minister  at  Tokio 

Tokyo,  September  24,  1918. 

MONSIKL'R     I.i;     MiNISTRl, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  \'our 
I'.xcellenc}  's  note  of  this  day's  date  in  which  vou  state  that 
your  Government  have  decided  to  obtain  loans  from  Japanese 
capitalisf;  tor  the  purpose  of  constructint;  as  soon  as  possible 
the  railways  connecting;  points  as  below  -et  forth. 

(Quotes  Item<  1-2  as  ;,'ivcn  in  the  note  of  the  Chinese 
Minister.) 

The  Imperial  Government  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the 
communication  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  beg  to 
stato  in  reply  that  they  will  proceed  forthwith  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  cause  Japanese  capitalists  to  agree  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  loans  on  the  same. 

Signed  :   Shimpei  Goto. 
\\'\>  Fxcellency  Mr.  Tsung-Hsiang  Chang,  etc. 

APPENDIX  V 

Preliminary  Contract  between  China  and  Japan 
respecting  the  Tsinanfn-Shmiteh  and  Kaomi- 
Hsuchow  Railways,  September  24///,  1918 

The  full  text  of  the  preliminary  contract  for  the  Tsinanfu- 
Shunteh  and  Kaomi-Hsuchow  railways  construction  loan  is 
as  follows  : 

For  the  construction  of  two  railways — (Mie  from  Tsinanfu 
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iri  ihc  I'rnvituf  of  Sli.intmi-  i..  Slumt<-li  in  tin-  Provinre  of 
Cliili,  ilu-  otluT  trom  Kaomi  in  tlio  Province  of  Shjntunt^ 
to  Hsucliou  in  the  Provinie  of  Kian^su  (hereafter  called 
the  'Puo  Railways)— the  (government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (hcieafter  called  the  (Government)  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Japanese  Industrial  Bank  representing  the  three' 
bank^  the  Japanese  Industrial  Bank,  the  'I'aiwan  Bank,  and 
tile  Clu.-en  Bank  (hereafter  called  the  Bank<)  of  the  second 
part,  hereby  make  the  f..li,,uin-  preliniinarv  contract  as 
a  ba-is  f<ir  the  conllu^iou  of  a  formal  loan  cotitract. 

Art.  f.  The  (Government  atjrees  that  to  meet  ail  the 
expenses  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
'JVmanfu,  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,',  to  Shunteh,'in  the 
Province  of  Chili,  and  that  from  Kaomi,  in  the  Province  of 
Shantuni,',  to  Hsuchow,  in  the  Province  of  Kiani(;u,  the 
Banks  shall  i>sue  Chine^e  (Government  Tsinanfu-Shu'iueh 
Railway  Gold  and  K.^omi-lKuchow  Railway  (Gold  Bond- 
(hereafter  called  bonds  of  the  two  Railways).  But  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  'Psinanfu-Shunteh  and  Kaomi-Hsuchow 
lines,  if  as  a  railway  enterprise  the  hjcation  of  the  lines 
should  be  found  to  be  not  advantageous,  the  Government 
iTiay  arrange  with  the  Banks  to  change  the  location  of  the 
lines. 

Art.  2.  The  (Government  willsoon  determine  the  amount 
required  for  the  construction  and  of  all  other  necessary 
expenses,  and  secure  concurrence  of  the  Banks  therefor. 

Art.  3.  The  bonds  of  the  two  railways  shall  expire  ai 
the  end  of  40  years  dating  from  the  day  of  issue.  Repayment 
shall  begin  from  the  eleventh  year  and  be  made  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  of  amortisation. 

Art.  4.  As  soon  as  the  formal  contract  shall  have  been 
made,  the  construction  work  shall  begin  so  that  the  railroads 
may  be  completed  in  a  short  time. 

Art.  5.  'Phe  Government  pledges  the  following  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  bond's 
of  the  two  railways  :  all  properties  which  now  belong  or  will 
in  the  future  belong  to  the  'i'sinanfii-Shunteh  and^Kaomi- 
HsucluA\  Railwavs. 
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pledge  away  to  any  otlier  party  as  securitv  or  guarantee 

y  part  of  the  property  or  tJie  income  wliich  at  present 
lu-longs,  or  will  in  future  belong  to  Tsinanfu-Sluinteli  and 
Kaomi-Hsuchow  railvvavs. 

Art.  6.  The  priec  of  issue  of  tin-  railway  bonds,  the 
interest  thereon,  and  the  actual  amount  to  be  received  by 
the  Government  shall  be  agreed  upon  according  to  the 
( ircumstances  at  the  tiine  of  i-^ue,  always  however  with 
a  view  to  the  best  intere-'    of  the  (Government. 

Art.  7.  Conditions  \  'n  h  have  not  been  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  articles  shall  be  decided  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Banks  in  common  accord. 

Art.  8.  A  formal  contr.u  t  for  the  Tsinanfu-Shunteh  and 
Kao.ni-Hsuchow  Railway  loan  shall  be  based  on  this  pre- 
liminary contract,  and  be  made  within  four  months  from 
tile  date  of  this  contract. 

Ari.  9.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  preliminary  contract, 
tlie  Banks  will  advance  to  the  Government  20,000,000  yen 
in  the  full  amount  without  any  discount  whatsoever. 

.Art.  10.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  said  advance  shall 
be  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is  to  say,  every  one  hundred 
yen  --hall  bear  a  yearly  interest  of  eight  ven. 

Ari'.  II.  The  said  advance  shall  be  paid  against  the 
delivery  of  national  treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government, 
according  to  their  actual  value. 

Art.  12.  'I'he  national  treasury  notes  referred  to  in  the 
precediug  article  shall  be  renewed  ev---  six  months,  and 
upon  each  renewal,  the  interest  thereon  for  the  six  months 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Banks. 

Art.  13.  After  a  formal  contract  for  the  Tsinanfu- 
Shunteh  and  Kaomi-Hsuchow  railwav  loan  has  been  made, 
the  Government  shall  appropriate  tiie  proceeds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  above-said  bonds  in  payment,  by  priority, 
and  without  delay,  of  tlie  above  advance. 

Art.  14.  '{"lie  payment  of  the  said  advance  and  of  the 
interest  ihereon,  its  repayment,  and  all  other  transactions 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  made  at  'J'okio,  Japan.     This 
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rrolim,„..rv  ,,,nir.H,  ,-  ,,,.,.1.  in  lu,,  [.,,,.,„,.<,.  .■,,.,;,..  ,„j 
tuo  Llun,-,-  r..p:cs.  tho  (;..vi-rnmem  :nui  Hank.  =hall  f  i,h 
k-.-cp  nru-  ,.,pv  ,,t  cull  I.uiKuauc  In  ...<f  ,,t  J.,uht  in  intcr- 
pr<n.iti..n,  the  Japanese  text  sliall  prevail. 

The  24th  dav.  9ih  ninnth.  7th  vear  of  the  Republic  of 

Siijnctl  :   'r<f\r.-H>,tA\f;  Chavg, 

Chinese  Minister. 
A.  Ono, 

V'io--Pre-i>i,-n-  uf  the  Japanese  [nJii. trial  Bank. 
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l:.\chnniie  of  Notes  betucen  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
I  okw  (ind  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs    respecting    Adjustment    of   Questions 
concerning  Shantung,  September  24th,  1918 
.\'oTK  FROM   Baron-  Goto  to  thi    Chinfsk  Mim^tkr 

.AT    ToKIO 

Tokio,  Septemher  24,  1918. 

-MONSIHR    I.K    .MlMSTRI, 

The  Japanese  (io\ernment,  mindful  of  the  amiable  rela- 
ii'>n>  l-,et\\een  our  two  countries  and  out  of  a  spirit  of 
tnendly  ...-operation,  propose  to  adjust  all  the  questions 
relatnm  t"  Shaniun..'  in  aeeordame  with  the  following 
Nrti'.le^  : 

I.  Japane-etHMppsal.-ni;  the  Kiaochow -TMnanfu  Railwa\-, 
euepi  a  o.ntinireiii  i,i  them  to  be  Mationed  at  Tsinanfii' 
"li.ill  be  wiilidr.uMi  in  'IViiim.id.  ' 

:;.  The  Cliine-e  Government  may  (irijani/e  ,i  police  force 
10   undertake  the  poiiciiii;  <.f  the   kiaochow-TMnanfu  Rail- 
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3.  I  he  Kiaochou-'lVinanfu  Railway  is  to  provide  a  reason- 
able anuumt  to  defray  the  expense  for  ;he  maintenance  ..f 
I  he  above-mentioned  polii  e  force. 
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4.  J.ip.ine-f  .ir«-  \o  he  cmpldycJ  at  \\\c  heaiJ-qii  iru-r-  oi 
iic  .ih<)\i'-ni(.Mui<>iU'i.i  police  force  .it  lJu-  piitii  ip.il  r.(il\\.t\- 
i.iiioii-  .iiid  .ii  tlic  piilirc  1  iMiiiiiit,'  school. 

5.  Chinese  citizctis  shall  he  employed  hy  the  Ki.iochow- 
r-iii.iii  Railu.iy  Atlinini-tr.itioii  as  part  ot  its  statV. 

6.  I'lie  Ki.nu  hii\\-'|">iii.tttt'u  R.iihv.is,  .itier  it-  ownership 
i^  detiniteK'  dcterniilirc),  i-.  to  he  m  nir  A  Cliil!' I- j.ip.iueM- 
joint  eiuerpriM'. 

7.  The  ci\il  .uiniini-tr.aion  e-t.tbli-hed  h\  J.ipan  aiul 
exiMlnL'  now  i~  to  he  .ihnli-heil. 

The  Japane?-e  (I(i\  ernnient  de>ire  to  he  a(.l\  i^ed  ol  ili- 
ittitudeot  yi-iir  (  Mi\  ernment  rcL'ardinu'  the  .ibo\c- mentioned 
propii^ah. 

SiL.'ned  :    SiiiMi'ii  Goto. 

Hi-  |-.\t  ( lleti(.\-  Mr.  'i'-^^(,-l^^l  \s(,  Ciivm  .  tic. 


Mr.  Tn'Nf.-l I-! am,  Ciiwr,    10   ini    ).\i'am-i    Mimsur 

I  OR     I'oKl  I(,N     Al  I   \1R< 

Tokio,  September  24,  1918. 

MoNSIIAK    I.I     .MiMSTRI  , 

i  \\.i\v  till'  hotiour  to  .i^kll  'AJedue  the  receipt  of  '\'(Hir 
l'.\cclleiu\'s  note  •-'.itint;  : 

The  J.ipanese  Government,  mitullul  ot  the  ami.ibL  rel.i- 
lion-  lu'twcen  our  two  countrie-  .ind  out  of  a  spirit  of 
triendly  co-oper.iti<in,  piopo-t-  to  .idiust  all  the  collections 
relatinL;  to  Sh.intiini,'  in  .iccord.mce  with  the  foliowiivj 
\rtii  !e-  : 

((Jiiote    Item-  1-7  ,1-  contained  iit  the  note  ot 

ilie  Japaiuve  Minister  tor  l''oreij;n  Afi;.iir.-.) 

In   jeply.   1    iia\e   tiie   honour   to  state   that    the  ChiiieM- 

Go\ ernment  .ire  pleaded  in  aijree  to  the  above-mentioned 

.Articles  propo.-ed  by  the  J.ip.inese  (naernmeni. 

Signed:     r>t\<;TlsiANC  Chang. 
lii-  l!xiellen(\-  B\ron  >iiiMPir  (loio,  etc. 
'-•'■•'•'  A  a 
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MMM  .\I)I\  \  II 

I':xc/uiiii;c-o/}Joies  between  the  Chinese  Ministei  <// 
Tokw  and  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  biiildino  I-onr  Railroads  in  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia,  September  24th,  1918 

Note  from   Mk.  Tsrsc-Hsuv..  Chavc  to  thh   |apavk.- 

■MlNISTFR    FOR     FoRKIGN     AfFAIRS 

Tdkio,  Sepu'iiiht-r  ■!4,  lorS 

MONSIFL-R    I.F    MiNISTK), 

frn'm  T  ^'''"'''  Guvernmcu  have  JeciJed  to  obtain  l.ans 
rom  Jar anes.  Capual.st.  fur  ,he  purpose  of  building  as  soon 
.  poss.b  e  the  ra.hyays  connecting  the  points  as  below  set 
to  h.  Flav.ng  receued  an  authorization  from  ,ny  Govern- 
ment, 1  have  the  h.mour  to  enmmunicate  the  <aine  to  v-ur 
Uiivcrninent. 

I.    Between  Kai-yuan,  Haiiung,  and  Kirin  • 

^.    Ketwe.-n  Changchun  and  taunan  ; 

}.    Between  '("aonan  and  Dalny  (:)  • 

4-    i'"n.m  a  p.„ni  betv\een  'i'ann.ui  and  feh..|  to  ..„u.  se , 

P'Tt   (thi-  In.e  I,,  !„■  determined  in  li.ture  after  \n 

in\e~tltMtioil). 

Sliould   there  he  no  objection   to   the  above  proposition. 
MS  requited  that  yonr  C^overnment  will  proe  Jd  f!:r;^:w;;h 
to  take  the  neee-.ary  step.   ,o  eau^e   (apane^e  c.pitali-t^  to 
agree  to  enter  mto  negotiation,  tor  io'n.  on  the  Itne 

A  reply  to  the  above  o.n,n,unieati..n  will  be  .ppreci:  red. 

Sii,.ned  :    'rn-NoHciANc   CilA\r;. 
Hi^  Kxcellentv  Bakon  Smimp,,  Cmo.  et,  . 
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]\\\>n\   Corn    rn    rm    Liiivii    \[i\F-riK    vi     I'okk, 

MoN<UUR    i.l,    MlM-lRI  , 

I  have  the  hniKHir  im  „.  kp,o\v]fd),'c  tlie  rtMipt  <if  Vcmr 
l-,\-celleiicy's  iidte  in  uliidi  w)u  M.ito  tli.it  \Min  (Ii.v  (.Tiiment 
h.ive  derided  to  obMin  V..\n^  fi,,in  Japanese  lapitalists  tor 
the  purpose  of  construct, ui,'  a:;  soon  as  possible  the  railways 
connecting  points  as  below  set  forth. 

(Quotes  Items  1-4  as  cum.iined  in  the  note  of  the  Chinese 
Minister.) 

'I"hc  Imperial  Governniei't  aiknowledue  with  pleasure  the 
communication  of  the  Chine-^e  (Jnvernment,  and  be?  to 
>tate  in  reply  that  they  will  prompily  take  the  necessar\- 
steps  to  cause  Japanese  capita'isi.  t./a-ree  to  enter  inti) 
net-oti.itions  fcjr  loans  on  the  ^aiiu-. 

Sii^'iu'd  :    SiiiMHH  Goto. 

Hi-    Iai  clItlK  y    Ml.   TsLNf,    Hsl.\N(;  (Jiiwc;,   ,lv. 


APPKNDIX  \III 

Preliminayv  Contyact  for  Loans  to  huihl  foitr 
Railro(uis  in  Miinc/nirid  and  Mongolia,  Sep- 
tember _'S,  191 S 

The  Cliiiicse  G.i\ernnu'nt  (hercifter  called  liie  (jo\ern- 
nieni),  tor  the  purpose  ol  buildmt.'  tour  railroads  : 

1.  f'roni  Jehol  to  Taoiian  ; 

2.  I-'roni  Chani,'chun  to  Taonan  ; 

3.  i''roin  Kirin  via  H.iilunu  to  Kailu  ; 

4.  From  a  point  between  Jehul  and  Taonan  tu  some  point 
on  the  sea  coast  (the  said  four  roads  to  beherec'.tt-r  mentioned 
as  the  four  ro.^ds  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia)  and  as  a  pre- 
p.ir.itory  measure  l.ir  a  formal  contr.ict,  hereby  concludes 
with  the  syndicate  reprcM-nicil  by  the  Japanese  IndiMrial 
Rank  .ind  composed  of  : 

I     The  Japanese  indii-trial  Bank, 

A  a  2 
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2.  'I'll'   'i'.iiw.m  Bjiik. 

V    I'll'-  Cli'i-cii  M.mk, 
(Kerciiu'i-  iiu'iui.uicj  .,.  ihc  B.nik^)  the  t.>Il'iuiiiu  Prelimin.irv 
Corurait. 

Akr.  I.    'I'iio  (ifnt-riuiieut  .luthorizcs  the  .i.'dre-memioiied 
l.ip.iiiOM'  H.iiikiiiL,'  Syndii.ue  to  i>siu-  : 

1.  Cliiiu-..-  (nucMimeiit  Jeh.i]  T.ion.in  R.  R.  Gold  Bonds. 

2.  Chuu'^i-  Cl'ivriimfnt  Ctiaii!.^  hun-'l'.ion.in  R.  R.  Gold 
Bond?. 

3.  ChincM- G.uornment  Kirin-K.iilu  R.  R.  Gold  Bonds. 

4.  Cliinese  Government  (n.imc  to  he  determined)  R.  R. 
G'.ld  Bond>  (hereafter  to  he  de>iL'n.ited  as  Manchuria- 
MoHL'olia  4  Railway  Bond-;)  to  n>ver  the  lonstructiiig 
eKpensc  of  the  ahove-nientioMeJ  four  R.  R. 

'l'heGo\ernment  and  the  Banks --hall  conjointly  determine 
the  p'lint  on  the  Jehoj-Taonan  R.  R.  to  he  connected  to 
some  -ea  port  .ind  the  route  to  he  taken  hv  the  R.  R.  cou- 
net;tinL'  said  point  with  -.lid  sea  purr. 

Art.  2.  The  Government  shall  determine  as  soon  as 
passihle  the  con-tnictiii'.,'  .md  other  expenses  needed  hy  the 
Four  R.  R.  and  shall  ohtain  the  aLrreemeni  of  the  Batiks  in 
respect  thereof. 

Art.  3.  The  Gold  Botid^  of  the  Four  R.  R.  shall  expire 
at  the  end  ol  forty  yar-;,  countim,'  from  the  date  of  issue 
of  said  b<)nd<. 

Be},Mnnini.'  witli  il,-'  eleventh  ye.ir  from  the  date  of  issue, 
the  rep.iymeiu  of  ihe  ^^u\  bond's  <hall  commence  in  accor- 
dance with  a  -y-fm  ot  .im.jrti/.ation. 

Art.  4.  W  hen  the  Formal  Contrac  for  tlie  lo.ui  to  build 
the  Four  R.  R.  i.  concluded,  the  Chine,-e  Governtiient  shall 
conjointly  with  the  Banks  dc  ide  on  .'n  engineering  pro- 
irramme  of  construction  and  construction  shall  bei,'in  with 
a  \  ieu  to  the  speedy  completion  of  the  said  R.  R. 
^  Art.  5.  As  t,'uarantee  for  tlie  capital  and  interest  of  tlie 
Gold  Bonds,  the  GovenuLent  shall  pledge  to  the  Banks 
the  present  and  future  property  and  income  of  the  Four 
R.  R. 

Unless  witirthe  consent  of  the   Banks  the  Government 
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shall  not  pled^f  ihf  .ibove-inciuioiu-J  }iropeii\  ..lui  income 
.IS  guaranf-e  or  security  to  any  other  party. 

Art.  6.  The  price  of  issue,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
actual  amount  to  be  received  by  the  Government  in  re^poct 
of  the  Gold  Bonds  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  cniiditi.ns  at  liie  time  of  is^uc  of  said  bonds,  aluavs, 
however,  to^  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Art.  ;.  The  Government  and  the  Banks  shall  couj,,iiuly 
decide  on  niatters  not  covered  by  the  above  articlcv. 

Ar".  8.  The  present  Preliminary  Contract  -hall  forn;  tiie 
basis  for  a  Formal  Contract  which  shall  be  concluded  within 
lour  months  from  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Preliminary 
Contract.  ^ 

^  Art.  9.  TheBanL.aftei  thec(;nUll^ionof  thcPreliminar\ 
Ccmtract,  shall  advance  to  tiie  Government  Yen  20,000,000 
!o  be  paid  in  full  and  without  discount. 

Art.  id.  The  interest  of  the  above-mentioned  advance 
^•hall  be  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  wit,  for  everv  one  hundred 
>en  there  shall  be  eight  yen  as  annual  interest. 

Art.  n.  The  above-mentioned  advance  shall  be  paid 
a,i,'ainst  the  delivery  of  the  National  Trea,>urv  Xutes  i^sued 
by  rfle  Gm\  eminent  .it  iheir  actual  value. 

Art.  li.  The  s..id  National  Treasury  Note.-  slull  be 
renewed  every  six  inoiitlis,  each  lime  vvitli  the  payment  ol 
six  months'  interest. 

Art.  13.  When  the  Formal  Contract  for  loans  to  build 
tiie  Four  R.  R.  is  concluded,  the  advance  shall  luive  prioritv 
of  repayment  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Gold  Bonds. 

Art.  14.  The  payment  of  both  the  interest  and  the 
advance  and  other  transactions  connected  therewith  shall 
take  place  in  Tokio. 

Copies  of  this  Preliminary  Contract  shall  be  prepared  in 
both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lanouages,  two  copies  in 
each  language.  The  Government  and  the  Batiks  shall  each 
be  furnished  with  two  copies,  one  in  each  language. 

In  ca=e  of  disagreement  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Pn 
hminary  Contract  the  Japanese  lani^-ua-e  shall  prevail. 

Done  this  Tweiity-eightli  \).iy  ,,!  Ninth  .Month  ot  llie 
Sc\eiiili  \\\[\  ot  ilic  Ker  iblii    (,|  China. 
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This  Tueiity-ei-luh  Day  <.t  Ninth  Muntb  of  tli-  Sevoiuli 
\  c.ir  of  tin-  Rcii,'u  of  T.iijho  oi  ihc  Impcri.il  Gov  crnnient 
f>f  J.ipan. 

T?L'NG-Tsi  .NG   ClIANC, 

hn\oy  K.xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipote   tiary 
of  the  Republic  of  Ciiina  to  japan. 

A.  Ono, 

X'ice-President  of  the  Japanese  Indu-trial  Bank. 
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APPENDIX   l.\ 

C/tiuses  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ivith  deymanv, 
relatini;  to  China,  si'^ned  on  June  jStIt,  iqiq. 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Poners  and 
Germany,  but  not  by  C/iina 

Pari    I\'.     Gkrman  Rigihn  anu  lMtki.>is  Ouisiui 

(jl  RMANY 

Art.  ii8.  In  terriion  out^idc•  her  luiropean  frontier.-  as 
fixed  hy  the  pre-ent  'I'reaty,  (icrmany  reiKjunces  all  rij,'hts, 
title-,  and  jMUvile^'o  w  Integer  in  oi  ij\er  ierriior\-  wiiiili 
belonged  to  lier  or  to  her  allie-,  .ind  all  right-s,  titles,  and 
privilege-  \\hate\er  their  origin  which  she  held  a>  against 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Gcrmanv  undertakes 
immediately  to  recognize  and  to  conform  to  the  mcv.sures 
which  may  be  taken  now  or  in  the  future  by  the  Principal 
.Allied  and  .Asbociatcd  Powers,  in  agreement  where  necessary 
with  third  .^Jwers,  in  order  to  carry  the  above  stipulation 
into  eflcct.  In  particular  Germaiiy  declare^  her  acceptance 
of  the  following  .Articles  relating  to  certain  >pecial  subjects. 


SiCTiu.N    II.     China 

Art.  12S.  Germany  renounces  m  favour  of  Cliina  all 
benefit-  anii  piivile-e-  re-uliing  from  ilie  provi>ion-  of  the 
tin,.]  PiMtotol  -igned  al  I'el-in^  on  Se}Ueinber  7,   lyoi,  Mid 
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thereto,  blie  likewise  renounces  in  favour  of  China  a__^ 
claim  to  indemruties  accruint,'  thereunder  subsequent  t< 
March  14,  191 7. 

Ari.  129.  From  ihe  coming'  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty  the  Hi-h  Contracting  Parties  .hall  apply,  in  so  far 
a>  concerns  them  respectively  : 

1.  Tlie  Arrangement  of  Augu>t  29,  1902,  regarding  the 
new  Chinese  Customs  tariff. 

2.  The  Arrangement  of  September  27,  1905,  regarding 
\\  iiang-Poo,  and  the  pruvi>ional  >upplementary  Arrange- 
ment of  April  4,  1912. 

Cliina,  however,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to 
Germany  the  advalUage^  or  privileges  which  she  allowed 
Cjermany  under  ihe^e  arrangements. 

Art.  130.  Subject  to  the  pro\  isions  of  Section  VIII  of 
liiis  Pan,  Germany  cedes  to  Cliina  all  the  buildings,  wharves, 
and  pontoons,  barracks,  torts,  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
vessels  ot  all  kinds,  wireless  telegrapiiy  installations,  and  other 
public  propert)  belonging  to  the  German  Government, 
which  are  situated  or  may  be  in  the  German  Concessions 
at  Tientsin  and  Hankow,  or  elsewiiere  in  Chinese  territory. 

It  is  understood,  hovvev  cr,  that  premises  used  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  residences  i^r  offices  are  not  included  in  the 
above  cession,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  steps  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to  dispose  of  the  German  public 
and  private  property  situated  within  the  so-called  Legation 
Quarter  at  Peking  without  the  consent  of  the  Diplomatic 
Representatives  of  the  Power.,  which,  or.  the  corning  into 
force  of  the  present  'i'reaty,  remain  parties  to  the  Final 
Protocol  of  September  7,  1901. 

.Vri.  131.  Germany  undertakes  to  restore  to  China  within 
twelve  months  trciin  the  coming  into  force  of  the  t>resent 
Treaty  all  the  astronomical  instruments  which  her  troops 
in  lyoo-i  carried  awav  from  China,  and  to  defray  all 
cvpeiiso,-  vvhii.h  may  be  incurred  in  effecting  such  restoration, 
inclu\liiig  ilie  expenses  of  disinouuiing,iai.king,  iran-poriing, 
insuraiKc,  and  iii-iallaiion  in  Pekimr. 
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111  lots  m  I lic-t.' con^'e^^i(ln';. 

^  Akt.  133.  CiTiniiny  \\.ii\c-  .ill  cliiiiis  a^Miiist  thu  Ciiiiioc 
(i()\eriiiiK-tu  (ir.i«,Minst  .my  Allied  or  Asiociated  Government 
arising  out  ot  ilie  iiitcnimciu  uf  CJerman  national  in  China 
.nui  ilieir  rcpai  rial  ion.  She  equally  renouuces  all  elaim> 
ariMni:  out  (,|  iju-  capture  and  londcnination  ot  German 
.■-hip-i  in  China,  oi  the  liquidation,  sequestration  or  i.nntrol 
nt  (ierman  i^ropciiies  riyht^  and  interests  in  that  countrv 
•iiue  AhuuM  14,  191-.  'rhi<  provision.  houe\er,  shall  no'i 
.itie^t  the  ri^'lils  ot  the  parties  intere-tetl  in  the  proceeds  ot 
.iii_\  such  liquidation,  \\liiil:  shall  he  -o\erned  h\  the  pr(,- 
\isionsoi  l>.ii;  \  (l-.MMioniii  Clauses)  ot  the  present  'I'reatN. 

Aki.  134.     (ierniany  reiiouiucs  in  tavour  ot  the  G<)\ern- 


-iKi.  134.     (ierniany  reiiouiucs  in  tavour  ot  the  G<)\ern 

inent  ot  Hi-   Hriiaiinli    Maje-i_\    1  he  ( icrniaii  State  jMoperi  \ 

in    the    Hriii-h    Com  e-ioii    ai    ShaniceM    ai    Cant..n.      Sin 

enouni.e-  in  ta\oLirot  the  j-'reneh  .md  Ciiiiiese  (iou-rnnirm 

onjoiniiv    ill,-  propel  i;.    ol    ihe  (j-Miiiaii  >chool  .ituaied   in 

he  !' reiK  h  Colli  e-sjoii  ,,|  Slianidiii. 


SlCTION    \"I1I.        SlIANIUNG 

Art.  !56.  (Germany  ren..uiices,  in  tavour  of  Japan,  all 
lier  riL'hls,  title,  and  privileges— particularly  those  con- 
<:erning    the   territory   ot    Kia.xhow,   raihvavs,   mines,   and 

submanne    eahh whieh    ^he    acquired    in 'virtue   .,t    rlie 

Ireaiy  concluded  hy  her  with  Jtiin.i  on  March  6,  189H, 
•Hul  ol  all  oihc-  airaii-enieuts  relaii\e  m  ihc  Prouiiot-  ot 
MiailtUll:.;. 
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Ml  Cerman  iii,'lits  in  ilie  'l"sint;ta'i-'r>.in.intu  R.iilu,n-, 
iiuludiiii;  its  hraiuli  liiic>,  to^'i'tluM-  witli  it^  -ulisidi.iry 
}in>perty  (it  ,ill  kind?,  M.itit.iis,  sliops,  fixed  and  rnlling  stock, 
mines,  pliiit  and  material  tor  the  exploitation  of  the  mines, 
are  and  rein.iin  acquireti  by  Japan,  together  with  all  rii,'hts 
and  pri\ile;,'es  attachinu  thereto. 

The  Cierman  State  suhmariiie  i.able-   troni  'I'sin^'tao   to 
Siian^'hai  and  from   J'sin^-tao  to  Chefoo,  with  all  the  rij^hts, 
privile^"  -,  and   properties  attathin^  thereto,  are  similarly 
aiquirei  by  Japan  free  and  clear  of  all  charLjes  and  eiicum 
brances. 

Art.  157.  The  movable  and  imm()\able  property  owned 
by  the  (lerman  Stale  in  the  lerritor)  of  Kiaoclnnv  as  well 
a-  all  ilie  rights  which  (jcrman)  mit,'hi  claim  in  conseqiieiu  e 
ot  ih"  works  or  improvements  made  or  of  tlie  expenses 
incurred  b)  her  directly  or  indirectlv  in  connexion  with  tliis 
territory,  are  and  remain  acquired  by  Japan,  fr-'c  and  clear 
of  all  charges  and  encumbrances. 

Aiu'.  15S.  Germany  shall  liaiid  o\er  to  Japan  within  tliree 
months  trcjiii  the  coming  into  fon.e  of  the  present  Trrai\-, 
ilic  archi\i''-,  ic^ister.^,  plans,  title-deeds,  and  document-  ot 
c\  eiy  kind,  wiiere\  er  the)  may  be,  rclaliiiL;  to  the  admini-tra- 
lion,  wheilier  civil,  militaiy,  linancial,  judicial,  or  otii»  1,  ot 
I  111.'  ti'rnior\  ot  l\i,ioch< >\\. 

Within  tJic  simc  period  (icrmaiu  dial!  '^wc  particulars 
lo  Japan  of  all  treitie^,  arraiigemenlj,  or  agrcemenis  relalHng 
'•)  the  right.-,  title  or  privilege-  referred  to  in  the  two 
preceding  articles. 
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mands at  Peace  (.(inference, 
311  ;    concl'isions,  266--. 

Japanese  aggression  in,  295 -S, 
.>°5~'.^'     •^'■''  "/^o  midtr  Japan. 

only  desires  peace.  -6. 

political  outlook,  299-305. 

reasons  for  defeat  in  war  with 
Japan,  12^   4. 

social  po^illlln.    1  1 . 

unitormit\  of.  in  raci.  language, 
and  religion,  121. 

See  also  under  Constitution. 
I'hinese,    the,    character    of,     ri  ; 

union  with  >[anchus.  Ac,  1  S. 
Chinese   Eastern   railwav,   2-8    10, 

287. 
Chinese  labour,  267-78. 

after  the  war,  2-6-S;  organiza- 
tion, 2 — . 

belore  the  w.ir,  26-    S. 


Chinese  labour  'ciju.) 
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the  labourers,  271-2;  modes 
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ism, 2''6--. 
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Ch'ing,  Prince,  165. 
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214,216. 
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Ch'ou  .\n  Hui,  24. 

Chou  dynast\ ,  1,  -5.  119,  14-. 

Cliri-tian  missionaries,  -^. 

Citizens.   ',16-1?. 
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Civil  goNernor,  see  under  Governor. 

Ci\il    service,    74-5,    128.    300-1. 
Set  oho  under  Government. 

Civilization,      beginnings     cf,     in 
China,  28-9. 

Climate,  3  1 . 

Coal,    190,    209-10,    25c  ;     mines, 
218,2:;,  285.  332-3. 

Coastal  defence.  Si. 

Coastal  trade  duties,  201;. 
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parttiifiits  iinilcr,  S7-S  [si-r  ulso 
under  specific  departmems) ; 
powiTS  .ind  ilutics,  47,  5^-60, 
66-7,  69,  75-4,  icS,  114;  i\t:i- 
potisiii,  109;  impcachnuTit, 
67-8,  105,  107-S,  114;  geiu:r;il 
remarks,  60-3. 

I'tce-Prtstdnil,  60-I,  319-2:-. 

Republic,  the.  20-8,  65-6,  75-S.). 

175'  .^-4- 
See  also  under  Crovfrnmi'iit. 

Consuls,  foreign.  2-4. 

Contraband.  22S. 

Conversion  loan,  lib. 

Co-operation.  219,  22-1.  231. 

Copper,  22i>.  264.  2S4. 

Copyright.  --. 

Cotton,  84,  S5,  264. 

Council,  evolution  of,  '>?-4;  na- 
tional. 317-U) ;   militar),  6;  -4. 

Councils,  municipal.  192.  194; 
provincial  executive,  144-6; 
provincial  legislative,  i4^-(). 

Court,      administrative.      Peking. 
114. 
of  final  appeal,  supreme,  1  i  i  seq. 
of  public  prosecution,  113. 
of  trial,  1 13. 

Courts,  Chinese.  188-9,  ;2S;  con- 
sular, 179-Si,  185-6:  judicial, 
8^;  law,  42,  8^;  martial,  I  10  ; 
metropolitan,  113;  mixed.  182, 
185,328;  of  first  instance,  113; 
provincial,  180-1  ;  provincial 
high,  1 12-1;;  supreme.  i8-\ 
185-6. 

Criminal  law.  118-2-.  321. 

Crisp    &    Co..     Messrs.     B., 

221. 

Currency,  80-1,  104;   contn 
reform.  80,  216.  219-2"'. 

Curtis,  Mr.,  102. 

Customs,  71),  130.  13-'.  21 1 -n,  217, 
225  ;  department  of,  81,  205  ; 
houses,    86,    2;:     loan,    28^; 


216, 


0; 


I  regu^^tion^,     185-4;      schools^ 

j  2j6.     .SVv  ahij  under  I'iiriff. 

j    CV.echo-Slovaks,  287. 

I    Dalny.  161,  169,2^9,  23 8 -((,329-3  .. 

;    Death  registration,  1  1  -. 

j    Debt,  see  under  Public  debt. 

i    Denmark,  216. 

Deutsch-Asiati^che  Bank,  219. 

Devolution  of  powers,  see  u>ider 
Government,  provincial. 

Dialects,  33.  41  -2. 

Diplomacy,  55-4. 

Diplomatic  missions,  see  under 
Toreign  rehitions. 

Discount,  80. 

Divine  theorv  of  the  throne,  304. 

Divorce,  1 17. 

Docks,  81. 

Dramatic  performances,  85. 

Dutch  East  India  Co.,  148. 

Dynasties,  .■see  .specific  dvnusties. 

East  Asia  Industrial  Co..  216. 
Economic  concessions  and  foreign 
investments,  208-54. 
concessions   to    foreign    govern- 
ments, 208-1 1. 
public     loans     issued      througii 
foreign   banks,  211-27;    table 
of  loans,  212-1'';    remarks  on, 

foreign  capital  invested  in  China, 

Education,  6.  8,  9,  140  ;  commis- 
sion of,  137;  compulsory,  84; 
department  of,  75  ;  elemen- 
tary, 83-4,  128;  ministry  of, 
85-4;  political.  102-;  :  secon- 
dary. 83-4,  128;  university, 
S3-4,  12:5. 

Educational  facilities.  290. 

Educational  Societv.  central,  ()l. 

Electioneering  officer,  qS. 

Jilections,  7".     See  Cnn-titiiticin. 

I'Jectricitv,  20i). 
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Kiiiigiatioii,  277. 

Lnipcrijr,  tlic,  1,  4,  8,  14. 

limpruss-dowagcr,  17-1S,  124. 

England,  scf  lon/cr  Great  Britain. 

Hcjuipmunt  and  arms,  S2. 

Excise,  ji). 

Exhiliitiuns,  S;. 

Exports,  264.     .S'(<-  <iisu  'I'ariflf. 

Exterritoriality,  178-94,  252-3, 
.515  i  ccintes-ion-i,  190-4; 
drawbacks  and  limitations, 
185-90;  general,  178-83; 
settlements,  190-4;  America, 
180-1  ;  France,  179-80  ;  Great 
Britain,  179-81  ;  Russia,  178, 
1S5. 

Factories,  227-8. 

I'actory  lite,  77,  85. 

Family,  the,  8-10,  iit-iS. 

Famine  relief,  m. 

Farmers,  i  r. 

Farming,  85. 

Feast  of  lanterns,  273-4. 

I'ederalism,  ser  uiuhi  iiovernment. 

provincial. 
I''tng   Kuo-cliang,   General,    26--, 

3779.  <^^,  (>7- 
F'engtien,  province  of.  :;2-:;  loan, 

285. 
FeuQalism,  122. 
Finance,  313-15. 

and  parliament.  So,  104,  106,227, 
301. 

and  the  war,  263,  265-6. 

Japanese  control  of,  308, 313-15. 

ministry  of,  65,  75,  79-81,   87, 
222. 

national,  42,  80,  129-50. 

provincial,  299. 

railway,  86. 
Fines,  186. 
Fisheries,  84. 
F'iume,  253. 

Fleet,  Chinese,  1 56-7,  309. 
F'oochou,  arsenal  at,  1154. 
l-'oreign     aflairs,     53,     106,     12S; 


dcpartnieril  mI.  75-6:    ministei 
ot,  205. 
Foreign  capital,  Sif  under  Econo- 
mic concessions. 
Foreign  competition,  205. 
Foreign  consuls,  204. 
F'oreign     investments,     see     under 

F-conomic  Concessions. 
Foreign  relations  and  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  147-77,  .P5-I5- 

attitude  of  China  towards 
foreigners,  305-6. 

attitude  of  foreigners  towards 
China,  506. 

diplcjiiiatic  missions  to  China. 
148,154. 

diplimiatic  missions  from  China. 
154,  158,  159,  165. 

historical,  147-8,  160,  176-7. 

military  or  naval  expeditions 
against  China,  149-51,  '54"^'- 
i6'~-i,  163-5,  '74-5' 

relative  positions  of  ditlerent 
States  in  the  Far  East.  506-1^. 

treaties  :  v'55°)  148;  (1689) 
148,152,  178;  (1727)148,  178; 
(l7^)S)  1-8;  (1842)  149-50, 
159.  195,204;  (1S44)  150,  1,2- 
3,  179,  i8i  :  (1847)  150;  (^1851) 
'52;  (i^S^^)  '5^-2,  160,  191, 
195-7;  (1860)153,162;  (1874) 
154;  (1876)  154;  (1879)  '59: 
(1885)155;  (1889)204;  ^^1894) 

155;  ('S95)  15-;  (1S96)  15*^- 
9:  (1897)  1:9;  (1898)  161-2, 
251,254;  (1899)  162-3;  (1901) 
165  ;  (1902)  1S7,  204,  231  ; 
(1902-3)  199;  (1904)  174-5; 
(1905)  169;  (1906)  204-5; 
(1907)200;  (1908)  175;  (1912) 
175-6;  (1915)  176,  205,  251, 
281-2,287,311  ;  other  treaties, 
•65-6-7,  169-72-5,  174,  17-, 
187,  246-50.  287-g.  See  (iho 
under  specific  gotcrnnients. 

Foreign  trade,  185. 

Foreigners,  see  under  Aliens. 
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Forestry,  S4. 
Formosa,  154,  157. 
France,  12,  10,  48,  96.  136. 

and  China,  150-2,  161-2,  164-5, 

167,  I7.)-S'^,  186,202-3,305-6; 

loans,  21 1  -12,  214,  21S,  220    2  ; 
treaties,  150-2,  154-5,  160. 
and  Japan,   15S,  i;^i,  278,  2X0, 

^10    15,  w-,    (■,. 
and  Kiaociiow,  255. 
and  Russia,  54,  16-. 
Chinese  labour  in,  268-78. 
Yunnan      Railway     concession, 
210-1 1. 
Franchise,  50. 
Freedom,  individual,  11. 
French   Constitution,    52,    53,    54, 
57,60,64,  73,90,  105,  107,  115. 
French  RcvoUition,  27,  47. 
Fukien,  province  ot,  1  ^6,  199,  279- 
80,   309 ;     and   China,    340-1  ; 
and  Japan.  20s.  ;i:^.  '4^-1. 
Fushan,  2"g. 

(}as,  209. 

(jeneral  Head-quarters,  Oi. 

(icneral  Staff,  61,  S7. 

(lentry,  8-10,  125,  134-5,  ^l^'  '44- 

(ierman  Catholic  missions,  160. 

German  liimpire,  unitv  of,  44. 

(icrman  minister,  murder  of,  16^. 

German  property  seized  by  China, 

260. 
Germany  : 

and  America,  16.1.,  2^7. 
and    China,    25,    161 -2,    164-6, 
256-60,  312  ;    ambitions,  160- 
I  ;      coal-mining,     210;     con- 
cessions,   235-56,    341-8;    de- 
claration   of    war,    55,    260 ; 
loans,  21 1-12,  214,219-20,  222, 
226 ;   clauses   of  pence   rreatv,    j 
358-61. 
and  Great  Britain,  166. 
and  Japan,  158,  235-56,  2f)2, 281. 
and  Kiaociiow,  210,  255 -,6,  262. 
and  Russia,  158,  161. 

Bh 


Germany  'con.)    - 

and  Shantung,  341  -8. 
federalism  in,  127. 
Gibbon,   Dtdiiii-   and   full   ij  the 

Rothun  Efnptrr,  147. 
Gold,  80,  3^2-5. 
Gold  loan,  216. 
Goodnow,  Professor,  24. 
Government  : 
banks,  79. 
by  intellect,  101. 
central,  i  -11,  44-5,  67,  74,  7S- 
8-\  91,  122,  124-32,  1^7,  13.,- 
40  ;    see  also  belo'w  under  pro- 
vincial, 
monarchical,  24. 
monopoly,  79. 
officials,  1 14. 

provincial,  7-10,  44-5,  51-2,  "4. 
80,  121-46:  centralization  nl 
power,  122  et  seq.,  128,  130-3  ; 
difficulties,  123  et  seq.;  cen- 
tralized control  of  army  and 
navy,  130-2,299;  viceroy  (pro- 
vincial governor),  51-2,  59,  61, 

i»3..  i-3-5>  136-4',  299^  devo- 
lution of  powers  by  central 
government,  125  (),  135,  29(1, 
303  ;  federalism,  91,  94,  126  8, 
139:   finance,  129-50. 

of  provincial  subdivisions  :  per- 
sonnel, 136-7  {see  also  under 
specific  officials)  ;  prefecture, 
'37-!^)  144-6;  circuits,  137-8, 
144-6,204;  changes  of  govern- 
ment, 138-46;  gentry,  1 58, 144; 
provincial  assembly,  139-44. 

representative,  302-5. 

republican,  16-20,  24,  304. 

service,  74-5,  128,  30'.^-!. 

subsidies,  84. 

.SVe  also  under  Constitution. 
Governor,  civil,  45,  139-41,  145-6. 

military,  45,  56,  61,  82,  139. 

provincial    (viceroy),    51-2,    54, 

61,   83,    123-5,    '36-41,   21)9. 

(irain  tributes,  1 10. 
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<  irjiit.  I'lfMclcnl.  ; ;. 

drcil  Hrit:iiii.  6  ,  -;  -^.  i  i  :;. 
.md  (.'liiii.i,  i4S-:;2,  1^4 -q,  i(u- 
'i.  i-i,  i-()~Si,  iS^--,  iq-'. 
i()5-^.  H)9-  -"-.  2^4.  -c6.  305- 
(\  ^I--15;  investnicnts,  2?i- 
-  :  loans,  ;i  1  -12,  214,  2  id, 
2iS-2^22^-6  :  treaties.  1^      2. 

i>4    >•  '^'»- 
and  I.  lunisc.  I.iIxjui,  iw    -S 
and  (ii  rni.iiu  ,  166. 
and   Japan,    i()6   S.    1-,.   2^; -4, 

2-S-S-,  :;i..    15. 
and  Shantinif;,  ;4i     ;. 
and  Tibet,  i~4    v 
t"nin("-c  loan-  In.  211  -12. 
(ireet-f',  1  ;6. 
(irevv.  M.,  4-. 

Ciiiild,  t'oxcrnnu-nt  In,  S    1.,   11- 
iS. 

Hainan,  gulf  i)t,  2c|. 

Ilainjiya  Cii.  lo.in.  2S;  Yi. 

Haiphon.  211. 

Hall,  .y  Fhiii^ii  Juiiidtttt'iii.  1S4. 

Han  dvnaM\ .  ^,  14-. 

Hangchou,  ^    :  .?,,  .;/,«„  Shanghai. 

!lank<j\v,  1;.  uji,  2(>c,  2S^;  st',alsn 

Cantnn  mni  Peking, 
Hanyang.  1 ;,  1  -. 
Hanyang  .\rM-nal,  14. 
Han  ^■ang  Steel  and   lion  Wruks, 

2S;. 
Hanyehping    Iron    and    .Steel    Co., 

2S2-5,  V^»-4C- 
Harbin,  161,  1-4,  2S-. 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  ".  2-4  -5. 
Heaven-worship,  ;2. 
Heilungkiang,  province  ot,  1  ;(>. 
Historiographical  department,  SS. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  41. 
Homogeneity  of  population,   icc. 
Homicide,  1  r  S. 
Honan,  province  of,   1^,   156.  224, 

229;     Kai-feugtu-Honan    r.iil- 

way.  212. 
Hong  Kong.  I4().  152,  ii){).  2i4.2')(i. 


Hong  Kong.ind  Shan^^h.il  Hanking 
I  orporalion.  2  U).  2  ;.'.. 

Honours  l.isi,  74. 

Hon  C'hi-tsai.  Lis  Utisrs  cointii- 
linuiie'li.';  Jfs  RrUiitous  niojernes 
iiilrf  Id  Chine  el  la  Russie.  i,;. 

Hsin  I'hiu.  2-"(). 

I  l-in-kimtun-Mukdcn  railwav  lo.m, 

H-iung  H-i-ling,  12(1,   i;i-2. 
Hsu  Shih  chang.  President,  38. 
Hsuaii  'I'ung,  boy-F.mperor,  i-. 
Hsucliow  railwa\s,  24(j,  2^2,    ;ii 

US-52. 
Hukwang  railways,  22;-6;    loans, 

216,  219. 
Hunan,  pro\ince  of,  ^S.  1  ;6.  21-. 
Hunchun,  river,  1 ;;  5. 
Hnpeh,   province   ol,    14.    58,    1  ;6, 

2K.    2T-. 

Hi.  i;i2    ^ 

Immigration.  2'2. 

Impeachment,   1  -  6.  |-  -  -S, 

Imperial  Household,  depanment 
ot.  -V 

Imperial  RaiKva\s  of  Nnrth  China 
loan.  212.  21  S,  22;. 

Imports,  see  tintier  Tariff, 

Imprisonment,  1S6. 

India,  122,  166,  \~o.  2;6. 

Indi.in  opium,  i-,.  19c;  '^ee  uho 
under  fjpium. 

Indiviilual  freedcjm.  1  1. 

Indi\  ulualism.  --. 

Indo-C'hina,  1  -|,  21:    i  r . 

Industrial  Development  in  Man- 
churia loan,  216,  219-2-. 

Industry,  7S,  12S.  14-. 

Inland  dues,  191,  2  ,,. 

Insurance,  84,  2^2. 

Intendant  'Taotai),  1  ;-,  144. 

Interior,  ministr\-  of,  -5,  — --q, 
S4.  III. 

Inleniational  l.aw,  5;. 

lnterr,.ition,-d  Settlement.  249, 
252. 
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In\  r^tiiiciii -,     liiicij;n,     N/r'     midfr 
|-.i.'inciiiili  (.'niKi'~-iiiii». 

Irrip.ition,  S4. 
l-liii.  \  i^counl ,  294. 
It.iU  .  1)6.  I    ;,   I  Id. 

,tii<l   I'lunic,  ij^. 

.111(1  Jiip.in  [Sliantunp^,  ;4" -^. 
Itn.  M.trqui^,  'il    ).ip.in,  \i'^.  i;-. 

jamcuc:i,  277. 

Japiiii.    1;,  'i'"',  'u).    11".    12;.    I  ^S, 
16;,  i2S,  26^. 

aggri's^ion  i>l.  2i»5 -S,  VS-iv 

asccndancv  ol,  in  tin-  '".ir  i;,i-i. 
2^S-X9.   • 

and  .America,  172 -i.  2-S,  2S  , 
290-1,  293-S,  31-    Iv 

and  Canton,  296. 

conCLssions  to,  173,  20C1-10. 

and  t'hina,  163-7,  169-70,  17^- 
4.  186-7,  •')')'  -^^j  -°5'  ^57' 
290,  3^5-15;  invcitnu-tit^. 
230-r  :  loans,  1:9-1' ,  21 1,  214, 
220,  2;c,  2S5-6:  railwax'  Kin- 
tracts,  249-50,  252,  348  ;  trea- 
ties, 55,  157,  169,  246-50.  322  - 
41  ;    war,  Si,  155-7. 

and  Kastcrn  Mongolia.  2S1-2, 
2 87,  307-9.  312. 

and  Franco,  15S,  171.  278.  28^. 
310-15,  343-6. 

and  Fukicn,  295,  312,  340-1. 

and  Ucrmanv,  158,  2^5-56,  262, 
281. 

and  Great  Britain,  166-8,  170, 
253-4,  278-80,  310-15. 

and  Kiaochow,  235-56,  262, 
290-1,  360-1. 

and  Korea,  307. 

and  -Manchuria,  see  under  Man- 
churia and  .Manchuria,  South. 

and  Mongolia,  55,  295.  354-8. 

and  Russia,  1 5,  158,  167-9,  171, 

"73-4.27><.-'<^,290>3°6,  343-4, 

346-7- 
and  Shantung,  236,  245,  250-2, 


2^4.     2M.     2S6 --.     .!.,;,     ;i2; 

dociinu'nl'i    relating   In.    ^22-5, 

?4I  -8,  552  -3,   ^6.-1. 
.iiul  Siberia,  28--!). 
.iiul   r--ingtaii,  240-6,  24S,  2((i. 
Jesuit  niissionaries,  6. 
Jolinl,  151. 
Jiulai'^ni,  -S. 
Jiulges,    83,    (^--8.    11    ,    114-16, 

1S7-1).     ^21.       Sec    ii/so    under 

(.'on^titiitiof,. 
juilicial  courts,  fee  undei  I'ourts. 
Judiciary,    110-20.  299,  301,    ^21. 

See  iiho  under  ('mistitution. 
Jui\',  117.      .Viv  (/,  -  ;  ConstitiitiiiM. 
Ju>tice,  ^lini^try  "t    "5,  82-^  111, 

114-16,   1  ;6--.     ^1  e  iil.KO  under 

^'on^titlll  ion. 

Kai-leugtu-Honan    r,iihva\     loans. 

212. 
K.ii-long-lu,  \.. 
K.ilgan-I'ekmg  railway,  226. 
K.mg  1  Isi,  Linjieror,  6. 
Kaiisu.  province  of,  135-6. 
Kaomi  railwav.  249.  252. 
Kaonii-llsuchowfu     railwa\,    311, 

348-52. 
Kiachta,  176. 
Kiang  I  lung,  155. 
Kiangnan  Dock,  Shanghai,  265. 
Kiangsi,  province  of,  38,  136. 
Kiangsii,  province  of,  26,  ;8,  1  ;6. 

2.5,217. 
Kiaochow,  165-1,  235-56,262,31  I. 
and  President  Wilson,  290-1. 
breaches    of    neutrality,    241-7, 

252. 
Chinese   protests   and   demands 

at  Peace  Conferences,  250-5. 
clauses  of  peace  treaty  relating 

to,  360-1. 
extension  of  war  zone  in,  242- v 
future  status  of,  246-56. 
Japanese  .Utitude  at  Peace  Con- 
ference, 25^. 
lease  of  1898,  247. 
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liMial  •status  of.  2?(j-8. 
iniiur.il  priijucc,  i^o. 
nutc-i  rcl.iting  to,   ;^6  -- 
restoration  of,  ')\    [.ip.in.  .;;4 
tr.insfcr    ot     (ierm.in    light--    tu 

Jap.iM,  ^54,   ;6i. 
trtMt\'  witii  japan,  240-50. 
Ki.iocliow-'l'sin.inlu    iaii\va\'.    2S1, 

K.ia>gu,  province  ol.  241). 
Kiiigclioii,  ifii), 

Kingkiang-Nan^liang  railway,  2  1  0. 
Kirin,  provinci' of,  1^6,  ^52-;. 
Kirin  forcslr\-  loan,  2S5-6. 
Kirtin-Ciiangchun     railway 
_    214,  ;2.,. 
Kitans,  the,  2c). 
Knox,  Secretary,  24^. 
Kokonor,  6^. 
Korea,    155-7.    i66-7c.    1-4. 

289,  ;o7. 
Koreans,  183. 
KoulJja,  15-5. 
Kowloon.  152.  162;    Canlon-Kow- 

loon  railway,  214,  219. 
Kulangiham  (Ainoy)  18^. 
K'ung,  Prince,  151. 
Kwang-chou-wan.  162,  ^12. 
Kwangsi,  province  of,  27,  ?0,  i  ;6. 

155,  162. 
Kwangtung,   province   of,   27,   36, 

136,  162  ;  loans,  285. 
Kweicho\i,    province    of,   27,    36, 
136. 

Labour,  Chinese,  sec  under  Chinese. 

Japanese,  3 1  ->. 
Labour  conditions,  84-5. 
Land,  public,  77. 
Land,  waste,  84. 
Land  Concessions  and  Settlements, 

sec  under  Exterritorialitv. 
Land-survey,  87. 

Land  tax,  9,  7(),  190,  217.  I 

Lanpsan.  i  ;4. 
Language,  ;2  -;•  41  -2. 


I..insni^',  Secrel.ii  v,  294. 

I.aokav,  211. 

Laoshan  Bav,  242. 

I.assa,  174. 

Law,  see  under  lonstitution   and 

Courts, 
f.au-buils,  i82-{. 
I..iws  anil  Regulations,  Bureau  ol, 

:-4- 

Lead  mines,  2S4. 

League  of  Nations,  2^^ 

Lease     and      cession      compared, 

236. 
Lease  by  negotiation,  33(1 
Leased  territorv,  2?6,  239-4 :•,  246, 


247-8,3,; 


.?'.• 


Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  1,  8,  32. 

Legislature,  M'<-  under  Constitution. 

I.egitiinacy,  1 17. 

Leipzig,  180. 

Li       Hung-chang,       123,      15 


165. 
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Li  Vuan-hung,  25-7,  56,  66. 
Liao-ho  river,  168,  239,  242. 
Liaotung    peninsula,     157-8,    173, 

,?13- 
I-iaoyang,  169. 
Libraries,  6,  83. 
Licences,  192. 
Li-kin,   198-200,  203-5,  212,  215, 

217,  225. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  President,  53. 
Litigation,  83. 
Loans,  22,  142,  212  et  seq.,  285-6, 

313-15.     Sec  also  under  specific 

loans. 
London   City  and   Midland   Bank 

loan,  214. 
Lowe,  Robert,  102. 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  100. 
Loyaltv,  124. 
Luiigkow,  241,  243  ;    railway,  281, 

Lung-Tsing-U-Hai    r.iilwav    loan, 

216. 
Lung   \'\i,    17-1S. 
Luxuries,  202. 


M.ic.ii),  14S. 

M,n.;irtruy,  Lord,  14S. 

MiiLhiiRry,  :^^z. 

McKiiilfV,  I'rt^iiliril,  \hl,  2i;j. 

Macl.arcn  on  Japanese  aggression, 

507. 
Magistrates,      ■•>>,     *<^     1 1  ;\     1 1  i, 

I'S-iy,     i^-,     144-6.     18:-;. 

299. 
-Malay  Statoi^,  2;;. 
Manchu  dynasty,  6,  6.?-4- 

government,  12-13,75,117,  119, 

emperors,  26.  (>;. 
Manchuria,   151).  if),-*),  230, 

and  Japan,  55,  2.5,  295-6,  y:,j, 

312;      railways,     2S6,     354-5; 

loans,  355-S. 
and  Russia,   161,   16--1).   175-4, 

23S-9. 
boundarv  disputes,  14S,  152. 
railways,  159,  167-S,  173-4,  ^-*'' 

217-1S,  2S6,  290,  354-5. 
Manchuria,  South,  and  Japan,  22S, 

281-2.   287,  297,   307-9,  312; 

documents  relating  to.  ;2-'-;o. 

)3^-«- 
railway,  209,  328. 
Manchus,    18.    30.    81.    121,    164, 

3°.v  . 
Mandarin  dialect,  42. 
Margary,  154. 
Maritime   customs    revenue,    211- 

13  ;   service,  225. 
Marriage,  1 17. 
Measures,  104. 
Merchant  vessels,  85,  86. 
Merchants,  10. 
Mexico,  177,  200,  202. 
Military  attac'ies,  87. 

communications,  87. 

expeditions,   see  under   Foreign 
relations. 

governor,  see  under  Governor. 

jreform,  see  under  Armv. 
Mill.  J.  S..  5-.  99,  100. 
Mines,  159,218.282-5.  332-,; 


Mmi;  dynast  \  .  ^,  30. 
.Miiiing,  84,  S5.  166,  174-5. 

companies,  229-30. 

regulations,  233-4. 

school  yf,  229. 
.Missionaries,  -S,   147   S,  11)4.   1X5. 

228,  279-80. 
Moliamrnedanisni,  78. 
-Mohammedans,  18,  121. 
Moltke  hill,  245, 
Mongolia,  121,  135,  205,  317. 

and  China,  176. 

and  Japan,  55.  295,  354-S. 

and  Russia,  153.  166,  i-'5-6. 

and   I  ibet,  department  for,  87. 

documents  relating  to,  354-8. 

electoral  college  of,  90,  95. 

railways,  354-8. 
.Mongolia,     Eastern      Inner,     and 
Japan,  281-2,  287,  307-9,  312. 

documents   relating  to,  327-31, 

.Mongolia,  Outer,  55,  176,  317. 

.\longols.  18,  30. 

-Monopoly,  governr)ient,  "9. 

Monroe  doctrine,  306. 

-Montague,   Mr.,   100. 

-Morality  and  conscience,  77. 

-Morley,  Viscount,  li'alpole,  71. 

-Morocco,  268. 

-Morphia,  228. 

Mortgage,  117. 

Moscow,  1 59. 

Motor  transport,  82. 

-Mukden,  169;  -'\ntung--Mukden 
railway,  209-10,  328-30;  Pe- 
king-Mukden railway,  218,226; 
Hsin-kimtun-.Mukden  railway, 
214. 

Munglem,  155. 

Municipal  Government,  see  under 
Government,  provincial. 

Munitions,  82. 

Murder,  118,  119. 

Muscovite  empire,  174. 

Museums.  83. 

Musical  performances,  83. 
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.Nanking,  Hi,  ,:  .  ^;-'>,  ;  4,  ;i'i: 
sec  i7hn  Shanghai. 

Nriii'li.uijr-Kinki.inj;  raiK\.i\'  Inari, 
i\t). 

Napnieon,  z»)(i. 

Naticiiinl  .(^^^■mbl\•,  4.'.  112:  .i.',- 
\cnn(l'l,  16,  4S  ;  ■ou'.cil,  14, 
^  I  ~  -1 1)  ;  ilc'tomc,  .-•"  :  loan 
dcpartiiu'iit.  zzz.  Sc-  nlso 
uiuici  I'on^tilui  inn. 

\a\al  attaches,  S-. 

.\.iw,  Si-z,  i;i-2,  i5'j-7. 

Necessaries,  zzz. 

\e^ri)riaiis,  14-. 

Neutrality,  '91,  .;5«),  .;5S,  zU  ■ .  2*1.1 ; 
and  Kiaochow,  241--,  252. 

Nuliolas  11,  (if  Russia,  i^SI. 

.Noiiiinatiun,  i)'i-7. 

Normal  college,  the.  S4. 

'.orth  and  .South,  iS,  22,  2S-46, 
6~,  2c)2-^,  5o<)  ;  historical  ami 
political  distinction^,  2S-V- 
;^:  ps\  cliolo>;ical  and  other 
differences,  ^j-2,  42-;:  l.in- 
guage  and  dialects,  ^^^  41--; 
.urin  01  ganizatiim  and  rtlorni. 
54,  ;-,  44  -d  ;  policy  during  the 
revolution,  ;-;.-42  ;  commerce, 
42  :  complexity  of  problem  ot 
'  North  and  South  ',  44  -(>. 

.Norw.iy,  treaty  with,  150. 

.Notes,  bank,  So-i. 

Nucheiis,  the,  jc. 

■  Open  door  '  policv.  290,  21)4,  297, 

^lo-i  I. 
Opium  and  the  opium  war,  98,  149, 

154,  175,  1-S-9,  190,  195,  204. 
Ottoman  empire,  41,   1 S6. 

Pacific,  the,  4;,,  155,  157,  1-2. 

Parathusians,  147. 

Paris,  15S. 

Parkcs,  Sir  Harry,  150.  155. 

Parliament,  SiC  under  Constitution. 

P.irtilion,  162. 

'  Peace  I'lanning  '  Sucicly,  the,  24. 


I'ei  Hiili,  >;ull  ot,   15  ,,   Id;. 

I'el    I  lo,  I  i\  1;  .    1^1. 

Pekinj;,  1;,  1  i,  1 -.  21-2.  2,^.,  20, 
4'>,  55  -'..  (i^,  -2,  -S  9,  S9  ct 
~ei|  ,   I  I    .   I  I  I  et  sC(|.,   I  14,   122, 

I  ;5--.   1  ;9  4  .   14^-   '5''  '^.^ 

165,     1S4,      1SS-9,      !()(),     205-6, 
2^';,   27S,    2S5. 

I'ekmg-Canton  railway,  42. 
Peking-I  lankott       r.iilwa\,      -49- 

loans,  212,  214,  21  S,  224. 
Peking-llankou  Redemption  loan, 

21O. 
Peking-Kalpan  r.iilw.is,  22(1. 
Peking   (.Mining)   Syndicate,   229- 

,1  ^• 
I'eking-Mukden  railwav,  226;  loan, 

218. 
Penshi  Hu  Mining  I'ompany,  ly.. 
Persia,  177. 
Persians,  147. 
Peru,  17-,  232,  2c6. 
Petrograd,  Sir  St.   I'etvr^burg. 
Piggotl.  sir  I'r.incis,  242. 
I'ijigh^i.iny  Collieries,  28;. 
Pirates,  81. 

I'olice,  76-8.  I5().  192-;,,  2S7. 
I'oiice  laws,  ;  "-8. 
I'olilical  education,  I  :2  - ;. 
Political  situ.'.tion  ^ince  li)il.   12- 

4*).     S,-,-  uihirr  Re\c)lutio;i    dild 

Nnitli  and  South. 
Polo,  Marco,  147-8. 
Poor-relief,  8,  9,  77. 
Population,    provincial,    table    of, 

136. 
Port  Arthur,  1 61 -2,  168-9,  '3'^-9i 

Portsmouth  (U.S..\.),  169. 
Portugal,  49,  I  ;6. 
Portuguese,  the,  147,  14S. 
Portuguese  trade,  195. 
Poshan,  210. 
Postal  service,  85,  86. 
Poultry,  264. 
Poverty,  12. 
Prefects,  1 1-,  1 37. 
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President,  see  Constitution. 

I'rinic  ministi'i,  scf  C'nnvtitutiim. 

Prince  Rcgint,  14. 

I'rinting  and  Engraving  section  ut 
cabinet,  74-5- 

Pr:  jns,  8;;,  187-9. 

Property,  ownersliip  of,  117. 

Provinces,  area  and  population  ot, 
136. 

Provincial  assembly,  90,  139-44, 
government,  see  Government, 
governor,  see  Governor. 

Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of,  161. 

Public  debt,  79  ;  land,  77  ;  lec- 
tures, S';  ;  loans,  104  {see  also 
under  Economic  Concessions)  : 
opinion.  68.  loo-i,  109:  prose- 
cution. 113:  prosecutor,  11;- 
14  ;  safet\ ,  11-;  trial,  r  i-  ; 
Works,  75,  7"  ;    worship,  ""-q. 

Publication,  77. 

Pukow-'l'ientsin  railway.  206,  24c)  ; 
loans.  214.  219.  224--;  see  Sin- 
vang. 

i'unishnients,  department  ot,  75. 

Quorum,  109. 

Railways,  8^-7,  12S,  155,  159.  lOi, 
166.  169,  17^-5,  206,  2'.8-IO, 
242,  249-50,   252,  281-2,  2S6. 

328-1=.  333-4,' ;,4><-5i*:  table 
of  loans,  212-1":  remarks  on, 
21S-27.  See  also  under  specific 
railwiivs. 

Rainfall,  31. 

Rates,  11)2. 

Raw  materials,  202. 

Reforms,  modern,  125-6. 

Religion,  77-9. 

Religious  persecution,  78. 

Reorganization  loan,  216,  220-1. 

Representative  Government,  loc. 
See  also  Constitution. 

Representatives,  House  of,  see 
under  Constitution. 

Republic,  Chinese,  see  under  Con- 
stitution. 


RepublicTii  Government,  see  nnde> 

(iovernment. 
Republicanism,    alien    to    Chines^.' 

tradition,  48. 
Revenue,  sources  of,  79. 
Revolution,  the,  12-28,  34. 
Revolutions,  4-5,  304. 
Rice,  31. 
RichthoUn.  77. 
Rites,  department  of,  75. 
River   conservancy,    i=;     defence 

Si. 
Roads,  9,  192. 
Roman  Catholics,  160. 
Roman  empire,  147. 
Roosevelt,  President,  169,  2i);. 
Root,  Secretar\,  1-2. 
Rubber,  232. 
'  Rule  ot  men  '  and  "  Rule  ot  law  ', 

-■■S. 
Russia  and  Boxer  rebellion,  164-6. 
ami  China,    13-,   162,    167,   174, 

287,  29:.  312  ;    extcrritorialitv, 

178,   183  ;    loans,  2  I  1  -12,  218- 

2:,   222  ;      railwa\'    concession, 

20S-IC;      tre.ities,     55.     152-3, 

I  58-9.  166. 
and  France,  54,  167. 
and  (jernianv,  158,  161. 
and  Japan,  13,  158,  167-9,  '"'■ 

173-4,  278,  280,  290,  ^06,  343- 

4.  ,H^'-7- 

and  Manchuria.  161.  167-9,  173 
4,  23S-9. 

and  Mongolia,  15?,  166.  175-6. 

and  Shantung.  343-4,  346-7. 

and  Siberia,  309. 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  148. 
Russian  Revolution,  12,  27. 
Russians  in  China.  148-9. 
Russo-.Asiatic  Bank,  '59. 

Sacrifice,  annual.  2o. 
Sacrificial  ceremonv.  62. 
Safety,  public,  1 17. 
Saigon,  180. 
Sailors,  265. 
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St.  Petersburg,  ijS-c).  \nh. 

Salt  administratiim,  SS,  ::ii: 
districts,  i  lo  ;  Gabclle,  zi;, 
22i;   tax,  79,  1^7,  ii2,  217. 

Sandals,  157. 

San  Francisco,  264. 

Sanitation.  9,  77.  86.  12S.  14J.  lo;. 

295-  ' 

Scholars,  2,  61. 

Schools,  5-6,  42,  Si,  84.  2ofi,  22(). 
See  also  niuler  F.ducatioii. 

Science,  Western,  6. 

Sea-survey,  87. 

Senate,  sec  under  Constitution. 

Settlement, Internationa  1.249,  252. 

Settlements,  see  under  Exterri- 
toriality. 

Sha-ho,  169. 

Shang-Iao,  2. 

Shanghai,  15,22.  S5,  1 80-3,  1S5-6, 
188,  191-2,  204,  206,  209,  265. 

Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  rail- 
way loan,  214. 

Shanghai-Xanking  rail\va\'  Inaii*. 
212,  22^-4. 

Shanghai-'l'aku  cable.  217. 

Shanhaikwan-Iisinmintun  rail\va\- 
loan,  218.  22';. 

Shansi,  province  of.  28.  1  56,  229. 

Shansi  railway  loan.  212,  218. 

Shantung,  province  of,  55,  136. 
160,199,210,215,253,290,311. 
and  Japan,  236.  245,  250-2,  254, 
281,  286-7,  295,  312;  docu- 
ments relating  to,  ^22-5.  ^41- 

clauses  of  peace  treaty  relating 
to,  360-1. 
Shao-Shin  district,  I2c. 
Shasi-Sinvufu   railway   loan.   22n, 

Shcnsi,  province  of,  28,  135,  i  ;6. 
Shih-Chen  railway  loan,  285. 
Sliimonoseki,  treaty  of.  15-. 
Shipbuilding.  21)4. 
Shipping.  85,  86,  87,  204-5,  -^^!-4- 
Sh'un,  Emperor,  i. 


Shun  tell  railw.u'.  :4c);  Sit'  T'-inanfu 

and  'i^ingtau. 
Siani,  177. 
Si       -fu,  29,  164. 
Siberia,  148,  165,  287-9,  309. 
Silk,  147,  202-3. 
Silvei  bars  as  currency,  80. 
Silver  dollar  standard,  80. 
Simon,  M.,  La  (.'ite  ehinoi'.e^  S5. 
Sinn-French    F'ducational    Societx', 

Sinyang-Pukow  railwav  Inan,  .'.16, 
220,  225-6. 

Sinyufu-Shasi  railwav  loan.  220, 
225-6. 

Skenkin,  province  of,  1  ;6. 

Smuggling,  184. 

Soldiers,  263-5. 

Solicitors,  83. 

South,  the,  see  N'orth  and  South. 

South  .Africa,  Chinese  labour  in, 
267-8;    federalism  in,  12-. 

South  .America,  see  America. 

South  Sea  Islands,  341-8. 

Southern  Provinces,  312. 

Spaniards,  the,  148. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  248. 

Steel,  264-5.  294- 

Stock  exchange,  84.  85. 

Straits  Settlements,  232-3, 266, 3 14, 

Submarine  cables,  361  ;  warfare. 
257-6C. 

Sub-prefect,  182-3. 

Subsidies,  government.  84. 

Success,  worship  of,  5. 

Sugar,  84,  199,  232. 

Sugiyama,  Mr.,  165. 

Sui  dynasty.  2. 

SunA'at  Sen,Dr.,!3,  14,16,18,40,48, 

Sung  dynasty,  29-30. 

Suniyama,  Mr.,  on  Japanese  ag- 
gression, 308-9. 

Sunlight  Soap  factory  and  cotton 
mills,  228. 

Surveying.  87. 

Sweden.  i';6,  i  50. 

Swirzerland.  44. 
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Syria,  i^.^. 

SzcchiuiM,  province  of,  zkj.  i  ;(>. 


Taiping  rebellion,  j-;.  | 

Takaliira,  Mr.,  172-^.  i 

'I'aku,  i6j-4;   forts,  151,  164-5. 

Takii-Shangliai  cable,  217.  1 

I'a-lien-wan,  see  Dalny.  \ 

T'ang  dynasty,  5,  29,  40. 

i'ang  Shao-yi,  Prime  .Minister,  66. 

'I'aoching  railway,  224.  ! 

Tarbagatai,  152.  ! 

Tariff,  12S,  31 3,  315  ;   administra-   ' 
tion,     204-7;      coastal     trade 
duty,     200,     205 ;      customs 
schools,     206 ;      evasions     of,    \ 
198-9;    exports,    197-9,   200, 
205;    imports,    129,   198,  202, 
205  ;   inland  dues,  198-9,  205  ; 
li-kin,     198-2CO,    203-5,    212, 
215,  217,  225;    luxuries,  202;    ! 
machinery,  202  ;  maritime  cus- 
toms revenue,  21 1,  213  ;   maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates,  196  ; 
'  niost-favoured-nation  '   treat- 
ment, 201-3;  necessaries,  202 ; 
raw  materials,  202  ;   re-export, 
200  ;  uniform  rate,  196,  201-2  ; 
suggestions    for   improvement, 
201-4;        tariff      agreements,    | 
((858)  195-7,(1889)204,  (1902    ; 

-3)  199,  204,  (1906)  204-5,  ; 

(1907)  200,  (1915)  205;    tariff   I 

revision,  195-6,  213.  : 

Taskow-Chinghuas   railway  loans,    [ 

214,  216. 
Taxation,  4-5,  9,  79,  104,  129,  137,   j 

142,  190,  191,  192,  198-9,205,   j 

2'7i   225.   ,v?j-4,  .337-8.     See  1 

also  under  lariff. 
Tayeh  Mines,  283-4. 
Tea,  84. 

Technical  colleges,  84.  ' 

Telegraphs,  85-6,  175  ;  loans,  216, 

lelephones,  S5-6. 
Temples,  79. 


Tesranu-nlary  disposition,  1  17, 
Tibet,    90,    93,    121,    1^5,    16C-7, 

...   '74-S,  ,3'7- 
'Iibctans,  18. 

Tientsin,  26,  85,  151 -2,   164,   1S8, 

1 91,  206,  260. 
Tientsin  Flood  loan,  2S5. 
Ticntsin-Pukow  railway,  236,  249  ; 

loans,  214,  219,  224--. 
'Timber  ciiiiipanv,  25',  2S6. 
Ting,  Admiral,  156. 
Tobacco,  217. 
Tocqueville,  53. 
Tolerance  among  Chinese,  11. 
Tongking,  29. 
Torture,  120. 

Trade,  27,  78,  86-7,  1 85,  200,  203. 
Trade  marks,  registration  of,  84. 
Transport,  5,  82,  87. 
Trans-Siberian  railway,  159,  2'~S. 
Travel,  increase  of,  77. 
Treason,  111,1 19-20. 
Treasurer,  provincial,  i  ^6-7. 
Treaties,  ,■,.,'  ("oreign  relations, 
ignoring  of,  by  Japan,  287. 
Treaty  port'-,  [91,  19^-4,  197,  200, 

205-6. 
1  rcaty   states,    rights    ol    subjects 

of,  22--S,  233. 
Trial,  public,  u^. 
Tseng,  Marquis,  154. 
T  inanfu,  243,  352-3. 
Tsinanfu  railwav,  210,  249. 
Tsinanfu-Kiaochow   railwav,  281, 

.  32j)  iS^-.v 
Tsinanfu-Shunteh     railwav,     311, 

348-52  ;    loan,  285. 
Tsingtau,  24c    6,  248,  291,  ■;52-:;. 
Tsingtau  railway,  210. 
Tsingtau-Shunteh  railway,  252. 
Tsingtau-Tsinanfu     railway,     242, 

246,  24S,  252,  361. 
Tsungli  ^'amen,  75. 
'Tuan  (.'h'i-jui,  (icneral,  25--,  35-q, 

66. 
'Turkey.  41,   [-'-. 
'I'urkistan.  63,  90,  93.  1^5.  153. 
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I  iliid.i,  Ml.,  (Ill    |.(|>:iii(-c  ,if;pr(s- 
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